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PREFACE 

TiioiiGFi  this  volume  deals  with  eertiuii  aspects 
of  two  most  interesting  campaigns,  it  has  not 
been  my  object  to  write  a  detailed  history  of 
either.  I  have  rather  tried  to  confine  myself 
to  those  events  on  both  sides  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tment  which  came  within  my  own  purview. 
Necessarily,  I  have  strayed  outside  the  purely 
personal  sometimes,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
c()ntinuities  and  to  take  a  more  general  survey 
of  the  operations  of  war  wliich  added  two  vast 
and  extremely  valuable  territories  to  the  Em- 
pire ;  but  I  scarcely  think  that  I  need  apologise 
to  the  reader  on  that  account. 

I  feel  that  I  should  be  doin?  sometliing  less 
than  justice  to  them  did  I  n5f' take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  on  record  my  ^ensc  of  grati- 
tude to  tlie  officers  and  men  of  No.  1  Squadron 
of  the  Koyal  Naval  Armoured  Car  Division, 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  conmiand,  for  the 
ungrudging  devotion  to  duty  displayed  by  all, 
often  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  hardship 
and  discomfort.  In  the  words  of  the  Govern- 
ment   of    the    Union    of    South    Africa    they 
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under  all  conditions  and  in  all  rlrcunistances 

ma.nta.ned    the    hi^h    traditions   of    the    Royal 

;^a^y,      and  worthier  praise  than  this  would  be 

;".IK,sMhle.     It  therefore  only  ren.ains  for  n.e 

|>  dedicate  to  then,  this  unan.bitious  record  of 

Uw  work  we  accomplished  toirether. 
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With  Botha  and  Smutsj 
In  Africa 


CHAPTER    I 

A  r  I  E  u    r  II  E    E  \  E  \  r 

One  «,f  these  days,    wlicn   the  ^Trcutcst  of  all 
wars  has  passed  into  history,  and  the  tnue  has 
conic  when   we  can  regard   the  "side-shows" 
in  their  true  perspective,  it  will  be  granted  that 
the    canii)aign    which    added    the    Soutli-VVest 
African    Protectorate    to    the    British    Empire 
was  a  inodel  of  what  such  a  campaign  should 
l>e.      Masterly   strategy,   planned   by  a  master 
*,/''"■'.."'    (on.bination    with    the    supreniest 
selt-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  troojjs  engaged 
enlarged  the  Empire's  possessions  by  more  thar^ 
a  quarter  of  million  square   miles-  of  territory 
at  a  cost,  in  life,  of  only  140,  including  deaths 
Iron,  all  causes-battle  casualties  and  disease. 

t  is  oi,v,ous  from  the  figures  that  the  actual 
htflilmg  was  not  on  the  grand  scale  True  it 
IS  tJiat  the  disunities  of  the  whole  campaign 
were  no  more  in  killed  and  wounded  than  are 
incurred  in  France  in  an  isolated  trench  raid, 
^^^^l  to  measure  the  succ-ess  of  a  campaign  bv 

lie  sue  of  the  but.  her's  bill  is  to  view  it  from 
an  altogether  wrong  standi.oint.     As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  tlic  reverse  may  often  be  the  case.  It 
most  certainly  was  so  in  South-West  Africa, 
where  tlic  loss  of  life  was  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  results  achieved.  Had  a  less  able  com- 
mander than  General  Botha  been  in  charge  of 
the  operations,  not  onl\  would  the  bill  have 
been  far  heavier,  but  the  cami)aign  nuist  have 
dragged  its  weary  length  over  many  more 
months  than  were  occupied  in  the  conquest. 
The  character  of  the  campaign  was  exactly 
suited  to  his  genius,  and  had  a  soldier  trained 
in  a  less  elastic  school  than  Botha  been  in  chief 
connuand  we  should  quite  possibly  have  been 
longer  over  it,  and  on  occasion  the  casualty 
list  might  have  been  sufficiently  heavy  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  that  type  of 
critics  which  is  prone  to  the  platitude  that 
you  cannot  make  omelettes  without  breaking 
eggs. 

In  brief,  the  story  of  the  campaign  is  one 
of  battling  against  the  most  appalling  condi- 
tions of  country  in  the  endeavour  to  compel 
an  elusive  enemy  to  light  who  decbned  to 
accept  action  except  on  his  own  terms.  It 
nuist  not  be  iuiagined  for  a  moment  that  the 
garrison  of  South-West  Africa  was  averse 
from  fighting.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  conditions  apparently  favoured 
them  they  put  up  a  very  good  ligjit  indeed. 
Sandfontein.  (Jibeon,  Bict,  Trekkopjes,  all 
bear    witness  to    the   lighting    capacity    of    the 
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Germans  when  they  thovi<?ht  thin^js  were  more 
or  less  as  tliey  wanted.  Fo,-  whatexer  the 
faults  of  the  German,  bad  soldiership  is  not 
one  of  the  most  marked  of  his  charaeteristies, 
and  It  was  the  fact  that  he  was  hopelessly  out- 
numl)ered  and  entirely  outclassed  in  leadership 
that  impelled  him  to  decline  action  when  he  iiad 
no  earthly  chance  of  doinu  more  than  inflict 
problematical  delay  on  Botha's  war  machine. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  German  command  did 
quite   well.      Time  after  time   the  enemy   was 
n.an(ruvred    out   of    positions    which    it    would 
iiave  been  extremely  costly  to  take  by  direct 
assault,  and  which  he  had  obviously  made  up 
his    nund    to    defend.      Hunted    and    harassed 
trom  end  to  end  of  the  c.untry,  he  frequently 
slipped  out  of  the  trap  laid  for  him  with  'on- 
swmmate  skill.      He   made   mistakes,   as   when 
lie  allowed  us  to  advance  through  tw..  hundred 
'"lies   of    the    most    difficult    country-country 
winch  was  simply  ideal  for  delayini:  the  adxance 
ot  superior  forces-with  nothing   more  serious 
han    the    constant    threat    tu    d(,    something. 
iMcn   then   it   nnist  be  said   that  the  (lerman 
command  had  realised  that  the  end  was  inevit- 
able.     %   that   time   his  reservists,    who  were 
niostly    farmers,    miners    and    railway    workers 
before   the    war,    were   giving   .pen   expression 
<'    «hc,r    ••     ed-upness."      The   war    would    be 
dcc-Hlcd   m    Luropc,   they  .said,   and   there   was 
no   sense   in    trying   to   keep    by   lighting    what 
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tlicy  would  ultimately  net  hack  automaticallv, 
ph,s  an  indcnuiity.     Colonel  Franke,  the  (;er- 
nian  eoininander,  could  in  all  honour  have  sur- 
rendered six  weeks  hefore  things  had  come  to 
this  pass,   and  it  is  thus  hardly  fair  to  bring 
up  in  evidence  the  errors  of  the  hopeless  closino- 
phase.     He   was,   after  all,  a  good   soldier  of 
his   nnsguided   Kaiser.      He   kept  over  .30,000 
t  nion    troops    in    the    field    against    him    for 
months,  and  that  at  a  time  when  every  trained 
man   was   at    his   highest    value   to   the    Allied 
cause.     Until  German  South-West  Africa  was 
cleaned  up,  the  South  African  Union  could  not 
spare  a  luan  for  any  of  the  other  theatres  of 
war.     The  troops  detained  there  were  wanted 
—and   liow   badly   will  not   be   known  >et— in 
Kast  Africa.      They  were   wanted  in   Mesopo- 
tamia; they  were  needed  e\erywhere,  in  short. 
Without  presuming,  therefore,  to  pass  a  final 
judgment  on  the  enemy  conduct  of  the  cam- 
IJaign   from   the  purely   military   viewpoint,    it 
may  be  conceded  that  Colonel  Franke  did  very 
well    indeed    when    all    the    circumstances    are 
taken  into  account. 

Had  there  been  no  (Krman  enemy  in  the 
field,  the  difficulties  would  ha\e  been  sufficient 
to  daunt  all  but  the  most  determined  of  com- 
manders. Hundreds  of  miles  of  stark  desert, 
almost  waterless  and  without  vegetation  save 
f'T  occasional  patches  of  pois(mous  "milk- 
bush"'    scrub;    poisoned    and    polluted    water- 
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Ik.Ics  and  mine-strewn  tracks;  scorching  sun  by 
day  and  frost  at  night;  flies  that  were  Hke  the 
Egyptian  phigiie,  sand  that  was  like  marching 
in  deep  snow  and,    where   the  sand   was  not, 
rock  that  cut  the  stoutest  of  boots  to  ribbons 
in  a  week  ;  surely  these  things  were  enough  of 
tliemselves  to  fight  against,   and  it  was  these 
that  the  enemy  depended  upon  to  fight  for  him, 
to  his  undoing.     The  genius  of  Botha  and  the 
astonishing  tenacity   of  his   tnxips   were   more 
than  sufficient  to  negative  the  appalling  char- 
acter of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  fight  and  effectively  to  discount 
the  efforts  of  an  enemy  who  had  been  preparing 
for  many  months  in  advance,  not  so  nmch  to 
<lefend  his  own,  but  actually,  with  the  help  of 
the    <lisloyal    element    among    the    Boers,    to 
possess  himself  of  the  Union  territories.     But 
that  is  another  story. 


CHAPTER   II 

VVALFISII   1?\V 

Eari.v  in  March,  19].-,.  I  was  ordered  to  South- 
\\  est  Africa  in  conmiand  of  a  squadron  of  the 
newly-constituted  R.N.  Armoured  Car  Division. 
I  he  estabhshnient  of  a  squadron  was  normally 
twelve  ;' light"  and  three  "Mieavy  "  armoured 
ears,   with  an  armament  of  three  S-pr.  quick- 
firers  and  fifteen  machine-guns-a  fairly  power- 
ful fighting  unit  under  conditions  favourable  to 
the  use  of  the  new  arm.     In  view  of  the  con- 
ditions   supposed    to    exist— I    sav    supposed, 
because  there  appeared  to  be  an  utter  want  of 
reliable  information  about  the  country  in  which 
we   were  to   work— the   three   heavy   cars  and 
their  guns  were  left  in   England,   and   I  took 
out  only  the  twelve   "light"   vehicles.     Inci- 
dentally, I  may  remark  that  these  were  in  the 
neighbourhood    of   four    tons    in    weight    when 
ready  to  take  the  field. 

The  voyage  out  was  made  in  the  pleasantest 
ol  eircumstanccs,  as  the  powers  that  be  detained 
a  18,000-ton  Australian  trooper,  which  had 
b'oughl  over  a  part  of  the  Australian  Con- 
tingent, t<.  droj,  us  at  Walfish  hnv  on  the 
way  out  to  Australia,   whither  she  was   bound 
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on  anotlier  trooping  trip.     Thus  we  had  the 
^hip   to  ourselves,    and,    with  ten  officers   and 
nl)()ut  120  other  ratings,  we  were  certainly  not 
overcrowded.     We  saw  nothing  in  the  way  of 
shipping,  save  a  solitary  French  steamer  bound 
lor  St.  Helena,  during  the  whole  passage,  and, 
with  fine  weather  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
\oyage  ma\-   be  called  about  as  uneventful  as 
ever  a  trooping  run  was.    Drills,  instruction  and 
sports  made  the  voyage  pass  both  quicklv  and 
pleasantly,  and,  almost  before  we  had  well  real- 
ised that  we  were  at  sea,  the  sixteenth  dav  had 
arri\'ed  and  we  were  at  anchor  in  Walfish  Bay. 

\\\nlfish    had   been    made   the   sea    base   for 
the  Northern  Force  destined  to  co-operate  in 
the  conquest  of  South- West  Africa.     Although 
a  British  possession,  and  the  only  real  harbour 
on  the  whole  we         ^ast  of  Africa,  practically 
nothing  has  ever  b    ;n  done  to  develop  it.     It 
has  been  for  years  a  whaling  station  of  some 
httle  importance.     In  fact,  the  town,  such  as 
It  IS,  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  cFshoot  of  the 
whaling   industry.      The   most   prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  landscape  arc  two  groups  of  tall, 
lanky  iron  chinmeys  belonging  to  the  whaling 
station  and  the  condenser  plant.     The  last  is 
a   very  necessary  part  of  the  town  economy, 
since  there  is  no   water  supply   available  and 
every  drop  has  to  be  condensed  from  sea  water. 
The  ''town"  consists  of  a  tumbledown,  ram- 
shackle sort  of  building,  honoured  by  the  name 
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of  Residency,  which  in  peaceful  times  housed 
the  luagistrate  who  was  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  place.  Cheek  by  jowl 
vuth  the  Residency  is  a  tiny  church,  but  I  was 
never  able  to  discover  whether  it  boasted  an 
incumbent.  For  the  rest,  a  few  huts  suffice 
for  the  housin^r  of  the  non- official  part  of  the 
population. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  had  only  been 
amenable  to  sweet  reason  and  handed  over  to 
the   Germans   VV'alfish  and  the  strip  of  coast- 
line to  which  we  clung  so  tightly,  Swakopmund 
would   never  have   been   built,   and   we  should 
have  had  the  reversion  of  a  well-planned  and 
well-constructed  town  on  the  only  harbour  on 
the  coast.     That  may  or  may  not  be  the  case, 
and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  reasons 
which  led  us  to  hang  on  to  a  place  of  which 
we  made  no   use   at  all   in   peace,    but    which 
proved  invaluable  in  war.     It  is  fairly  certain, 
however,  that  the  Germans  would  have  made 
\Valfish  the  port  of  South-West  Africa  instead 
of  Swakopmund,  which  is  really  not  a  port  at 
all,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  full  westerly  sweep 
of  the  Atlantic.     Incidentally,  the  Germans,  in 
return    for    what    they    called    our    dog-in-the- 
manger  policy,  did  their  best  to  prevent  trade 
from   passing  through   Walhsh,  even  going  to 
the  length  of  proclaiming  the  desert  hinterland 
a  game  reserve,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing 
native  trade  with  the  Rritish  possession. 
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The  harbour  of  Walfish  is  formed  by  a 
spit,  known  as  PeHean  Spit,  which  runs  prae- 
tieally  nortli  and  south  and  affords  perfeet  pro- 
tection to  the  anclioraye  in  all  winds.  There 
is  plenty  of  water  for  larue  ships  to  lie  within 
a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  smooth  water  makes 
it  possible  to  land  troops  and  stores  at  any 
time.  From  the  sea  the  country  appears  to 
recede  into  the  far  distance  as  a  rolling  vista 
of  sand-dunes.  liarren  and  inhosiiitable  as  it 
looks  on  first  acquaintance,  its  appearance 
flatters  it.  To  make  its  acquaintance  from 
the  sea  is  to  dislike  it.  To  become  intimate 
with  it  from  close  association  is  to  learn  to  iiate 
it  with  all  one's  heart  and  soul.  But  more  of 
this  anon. 

The  Germans  made  haste  to  seize  Walfish 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  'I'hey  took  prisoners 
tiie  magistrate  and  the  solitary  policeman  who 
assisted  to  maintain  order,  but  the  former  they 
released  shortly  afterwards.  It  was  not  until 
nearly  five  months  afterwards  that  the  British 
made  any  serious  effort  to  regain  possession  of 
the  place.  As  a  nii-tter  of  fact,  except  for  the 
moral  effect  of  the  enemy's  being  in  occupa- 
tion of  British  territory,  there  was  no  reason 
why  we  should  trouble  about  it.  An  isolated 
point  on  a  sea  coast,  such  as  Walfish,  is  only 
a  source  of  weakness  to  its  possessors  while  the 
enemy  is  in  occupation  of  the  country  behind 
it.      Nothing,    therefore,    was    done    until    the 
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plans  for  the  conquest  of  German  South-West 
Africa  had  been  matured  and  Walfisli  was 
needed  as  a  point  d'appui.  Then  things  began 
to  happen  in  fairly  rapid  sequence. 

On  Christmas  Day,  191-i.  an  expeditionary 
force,  under  the  conunand  of  Colonel  Skinner, 
and   consistin^r  of   two   infantry  brigades   witii 
the   Imperial  Light  Horse,   (irobelaar's  Scouts 
and  an  artillery  brigade,  landed  without  oppo- 
sition, and  made  good  the  defences  of  the  place 
against  attack  from   Swakopmund.       h    seems 
doubtful    if    the    landing    was    known    to    the 
enemy.     The  morning,  as  are  most  mornings 
on    that  part  of  the  coast,   was  foggv,   and   it 
was  not  until  next  day,  when  a  weak  German 
patrol  came   into   collision   witii   an   outpost  of 
the   Rand   Kitles,    that   the  enen  v   appears  to 
iiavc    known    that    anything     had     happened. 
Later  information  leads  one  to  tiie  conclusion 
that  the  German  Intelligence  was  hopelessly  at 
fault,  and   that  they  did  not  expect  a  serious 
landing  for  at  least  another  three  weeks. 

What  the  expeditionary  force  had  succeeded 
in  regaining  was  an  excellent  harbour,  which 
proved  absolutciy  invaluable  to  the  objects  of 
the  campaign.  But  a  harbour  without  fac  ilities 
ior  landing  is  of  very  little  account.  And 
lacilities  were  (omplctcly  non-existcut.  There 
was  a  cTiiiv  jetty,  with  an  even  cia/icr  cn.nc, 
which  m  Its  youth  had  been  capable  of  lifting 
three  tuus.      Huads  there  were  none.      Indeed, 
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had  roads  been  iiia-lc  they  wouhl  have  been 
swallowed  in  the  everlaslin«  sand  in  a  month. 
Tlic  (Jcrnian  railway  system  ended  at  Swakop- 
mund-  and  that  |)laee  is  twenty  miles  away. 
Therefore,  everything  had  to  be  created,  and 
if  tlic  South  African  departmental  troops  had 
accomplished  notiiing  else  in  the  war,  the  story 
of  their  work  in  those  early  days  at  Walfish 
would  be  monument  cnoufih  of  their  untirini? 
efrieien(;y  and  devotion  to  the  business  in  hand. 
Lighters  and  floats  to  convey  railway  material 
and  rolling  stock  ashore  from  the  transports 
had  to  be  built  on  the  spot.  A  slip\  ay  for 
landing  locomotives  and  other  hea\y  gear  was 
constructed.  ^Vatcr  tanks  had  to  be  erected, 
the  bulk  of  the  water  required  for  the  troops 
being  brought  by  sea  from  Cape  Town  and 
stored  at  Walfish.  This  alone  will  convey 
some  sort  of  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country- 
to  which  the  Union  troops  were  now  eom- 
mittcd.  To  be  comj)c!lc(l  to  transport  water 
800  miles  by  sea  is  surely  unique  in  all  the 
annals  of  war ! 

By  the  time  our  transport  arrived  at  Wal- 
fish   quite    a    busy    atmosphere    pervacied    the 

place.     The  South   Aftican    Kngiucer  Corps 

who,  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  take  on  any 
sort  of  job,  an<l  llic  won<lcrful  rapidity  with 
which  Ihcy  pushed  on  witii  railway  construc- 
tion, were  irreverently  dubbed  the  "  Gallop- 
ing (.asfittci-. "'— had  constructed  a  metre- 
's 
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yaiijre  line  to  Swakopmund.  True,  the  rails 
were  dumped  down  on  the  sand  with  little  or 
no  pretcnee  of  ballastino,  and  the  line  itself 
looked,  a-  someone  said,  more  like  delirious 
snakes  than  a  railway,  hut  it  served  its  pur{)ose 
well  and  truly.  'J'he  whole  of  the  supplies  for 
the  Northern  operations  were  carried  over  this 
hastily-laid  road  rijiht  up  to  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

lluKc  structures  for  the  housing  of  .stores 
had  sprung  into  existence.     Enormous  quanti- 
ties of  forage  and  stores  had  heen  accumulated, 
and  the  whole  life  of  the  place  was  that  of  a 
great  military  hase  at  which  efHciency      ^d  yet 
mere  efficiency  was  the  single  end  in  view.     It 
may  be  that  the  Colonial  soldier  goes  about  his 
job   in    a   way   that    is   very    often,    to   say   the 
least,    not    (luite    professional    in    its    method, 
l)ut  after  Wallish   let  no  one  tell  me  that  he 
has  an\thing  to  learn  about  practical  war  and 
lis  makeshifts. 

The  landing  arrangements  at  Walfisli  were 
in  charLTc  of  Comuiandcr  Price,  K.N.VMl., 
who  was  scjiior  N.ival  traii'-pc.rt  officer  on  the 
spot.  As  so(m  as  I  had  been  to  Swakopnumd 
and  received  orders  to  diseml/ark,  the  next 
business  was  to  see  him  and  arrange  about 
landing  the  cars  and  stores.  Mv  instructions 
from  home  were  that  every  dispatch  was  to  be 
used  t(.  release  the  transport,  which  was  urgently 
required   in    Australia.      Everyone   wa«   willing, 
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l)ut  the  landing  staff  could  do  nothing  for  us. 
Other  ships  were  waiting  discharge,  and  urgent 
orders  were  in  hand  that  railway  material  and 
rolling  stock  were  to  have  priority.  There  were 
no  hiiupers  to  be  had  to  sling  the  cars  out  of 
the  hold,  and  all  ^i^  ''  boys  "  ashore  were 
working  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  landing  rail- 
way inatcrial.  But  the  Navy  has  a  way  of  help- 
ing itself  when  needs  be,  and  it  was  no  part  of 
our  intention  to  be  delay txl,  particularly  as  we 
knew  that  the  beginning  of  the  great  advance 
was  timed  for  a  week  later. 

I  found  that  I'ricc  could  manage  to  spare 
us  four  pontoons,  and  could  have  them  towed 
alongside  a  half-linished  jetty  a  mile  above  the 
town  if  we  could  do  the  rest.     So  the  day  after 
we  arrived  we  got  the  iirst  pontoon  alongside 
the  ship,  and  l)cgan  on  two  days  as  strenuous 
work  as  any  of  us  had  ever  tackled.     Neither 
officers  nor  men  spared  themsel-.es.     Twenty- 
two  cars,   to  say   nothing  of  the  motor-cycles 
Hnd  H  couple  of  hundred  tons  of  stores,  liad  to 
be  slung  overside,  lashed  on  the  pontoons,  and 
then  landed  on  a  rickety  jetty  wliose  sole  acces- 
sories to  landing  were  a  few  loose  planks.     To 
adc^  to  the  diflicultics,  there  was  a  heavy  tidal 
range  alongside  the  j^^tty,  so  that  the  pontoons 
conrtantly    surged    six    or    more    feet    in    both 
directions.     This  made  it  an  exciting  business 
to  get  armoured  cars  ashore,  as  the  only  method 
was  b)  drive  them  under  their  own  power  across 
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a  couple   of  narrow   planks,    watcliins  for  the 
smooth  to  rush  them  over.     However,  thanks 
to  the  skill  of  the  drivers  and  to  it  fair  amount 
of  hick,   wc  got  everything  ashore  without  so 
much  as  wetting  a  package  of  stores,  nmch  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  hmding  staff,  who  ex- 
pected us  to  take  a  week  oxer  the  job  and  to 
hmd  some  of  the  cars  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
Durmg   the   few  days   we   were   at    Walfish 
we  liad  our  first  experience  of  the  fly  plague. 
I   thought  I  knew  something  about  flics,   but 
never  June   I   seen   anything   to  approach  the 
\\  alfish   brand.      Inside  the  tents  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration   to    say    that  you    could    not    put   a 
finger  on   the  canvas   without  touching  a  fly. 
And  for  sheer  pertinacity  )        .noyance  I  have 
never  met  their  cpials.    W.    .rud  everj- remedy 
known    but   without   avail— there   was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  endure  the  plague   with  as 
much  resignation  as  one  could  put  into  it. 

In  the  meantime  orders  came  through  that 
I  was  to  proceed  to  Swakopmand,  where 
(Jcncral  Rolha  had  his  headquarters,  to  discuss 
the  disposition  of  the  squadron  in  the  coming 
advance,  so  J  left  Nalder.  my  second  in  com- 
mand, m  cliargc  and  went  on  to  Swakop  by 
motor-trolley  over  the  new  railway.  Why  the 
vehicle  kept  on  the  rails  for  a  hundred  yards  has 
always  been  a  bit  of  a  mystery  to  me,  but  it 
did,  and  we  bumi)ed  and  banged  o\er  the 
twenty  miles  in  very  little  more  than  an  hour. 

It) 
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CHAPTER    III 

S\\  AKOI'MIND    AND    THE    GLNEHAL 

Approacuki)  cither  from  Wallish  by  the  rail- 
way or  from  the  sea,  Swakopmund  reminds  one 
irresistil)ly  of  the  Wlnte  City.  It  is  at  once 
wonderful  and  grotesque — wonderful  in  its 
demonstration  of  (ierman  thoroughness,  gro- 
tesque in  its  evidenee  that  that  thoroughness 
is  of  the  sealed-pattern  variety  which  says : 
'•  Here  we  will  build  a  town.  Never  mind 
about  anything  else;  we  will  see  to  it  that  it 
be  like  other  German  towns.'' 

Swakopmund  is  a  town  of  imposing  build- 
ings, quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  country 
in  which  it  has  been  dumped  down.  In  normal 
times  it  had  a  population  of  about  1,300  whites 
and  a  post  office  that  would  have  served  a  third- 
rate  European  city.  The  hospital  -another 
example  of  the  sealed  pattern — is  large  enough 
to  have  served  the  whole  white  population  (»f 
the  Colony.  P^erything  appears  to  have  been 
done  on  the  same  lavish  scale,  so  that  one  ceases 
to  wonder  that  the  German  African  colonies 
had  always  been  a  heavy  fiiumcial  liability  in- 
stead of  a  paying  proposition. 

The    town    was    occupied.    i>ractical!y   with- 
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out   opposition,    hy   Colonel    Skinner's   eolumn 
on  January  IHIi,  VJio.     It  liad  been  fairlv  well 
cleared  of   all   valuable   and   portable   pnJperty 
by  the  (iernians  themselves  before  their  evacua- 
tion   of    the    place,    so    that    the    stories    which 
became  current  of  the  looting  that  was  allowed 
litter  the  British  occupation  arc  quite  devoid  of 
truth.     All  enemy  properly  was  taken  over  by 
a   public   works  department   which   was   innne- 
<liatcly  constituted.     Whatever  was  required  for 
the  use  of  the  troops  was  commandeered  and 
issued    on    proper    rc(p>isili„n     j)v    responsible 
oHiccrs.      Such    buildinns    as    w.re    needed    for 
admmistrative  purposes  (,r  f„r  the  acconuuoda- 
tion    of  the   troops    were    taken   into   use.    and 
be  ore  n.any  days  were  past  Swakopnumd  had 
■settled   doun    mto   as   orderly   a   militarv   c..m- 
"lunity  as  thouirh  the   Tnion   troops  had   been 
in    occupation    of   the    place   for   Aears.      Their 
discipline  was  elo,p,ent  cf  their  soldicrlincss. 

U  hen  I  reached  Swakopmund,  (i.II.Q.  was 
es.abhshed  in  the  former  premises  <,f  the  Woer- 
>"'";n  Line,   which   includc<i  <,uite  palatial  resi- 
dential .p.arters  as  well  a,s  the  neccssarv  business 
;''*"'"-;<Hlation.      The   Colonial    Ilun' certainlv 
kn.ms   how   to  do  himself  well,   whatever   mav 
'HMiis  other  siiortcominys.     Cencral  Botha  did 
"ot    occupy    the    Woermam.    buildlnt^    a   resi- 
dcnee  close  at   hand,   belonyin^   to  one  of  the 
;''^'<^^^  <•<    the   linn,   having   been   impressed   for 
"•■>  "se  and  (hat  of  the  [xisonal  staff. 
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Ininiediatcly  on  arrival  I  reported  to  Colonel 
Collyer,  the  chief  Staff  ofHeer.  Collyer  is  an 
ohl  Cape  Mounted  Kiflenian  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  C.M.R.  officers,  rose  from  the  ranks, 
and  reached  his  present  responsible  j)osition — 
he  is  now  Chief  of  Staff  to  (lencral  Smuts  in 
East  Africa — by  sheer  force  of  abilit\-.  VVe 
discussed  the  possibility  of  the  cars  accompany- 
ing the  main  advance  up  the  Swakoj)  River. 
IJefore  we  left  P'.nuland  I  had  said  I  believed 
it  was  possible  to  take  armoured  cars  anywhere 
that  guns  could  go,  l)ut  a  very  few  days  in 
this  appalling  country  of  sand  and  desolation 
had  made  me  a  great  deal  less  of  an  optimist 
in  that  regard.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  it 
been  possible  to  traverse  in  advance  the  country 
over  which  we  ultimately  worked,  I  should  have 
said  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to 
try  it.  However,  that  is  by  the  way.  Collyer 
opined  that  we  could  not  ho[)e  to  negotiate 
the  bed  of  the  river,  which  docs  duty  for  road 
for  the  first  fifty  miles  out  of  Swakopmund. 
I  was  peH'ectlv  willing  to  try,  and  said  that, 
as  the  column  was  going  to  use  motor  trans- 
port, I  was  sure  we  could  do  it.  The  discussion 
ended  with  the  advice  that  I  siiould  no  up  the 
railway  as  far  as  Nonidas,  about  clc\cn  miles 
from  Swakopnuind,  and  prospect  the  country. 

Next  day  I  seemed  a  motor-trolley  from 
the  railway  staff  and  went  out  to  Xonidas. 
There   I    found    two   subalterns  of    the    Motor 
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Transport,  who  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  our  bcintf 
able  to  use  the  cars  at  all.     It  took  them  all 
their  time,  they  said,  to  yet  throuoh  the  sand 
with  stripped  tourin^r  (^hassis,  and  as  earnest  of 
this   I   was   taken   about   ten   miles  out  on   the 
"road"    which    such    motor   transport    as    was 
then  in  use  had  to  take.     What  T  ,aw  was  not 
the    least    bit    encouraginjr.       The    sand     was 
iH.ttomless,  and,  worst  of  all,  it  was  a  sand  in 
which  the  wheels  could  oet  no  bite.     The  sur- 
face formation  of  the  country   is  a  rotten   red 
uranite,  desiccated  by  the  dry  climate  of  ajjes, 
and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  mica.     'J'he 
sand,  therefore,  is  as  liuid  almost  as  water,  and 
will  not  "pack  "  under  the  wheels.     Once  the 
ear  comes  to  a  standstill  it  is  hopeless  to  ask 
It  to  get  away  again   without  strenuous   man- 
liandhng.      Later   uc   learnt   how    to  get  over 
the    trouble,    but    in    the    first    stages    of    our 
novitiate  we  sometimes  had  appalling  difficulty 
in  negotiating  the  drifts  and  river  beds. 

The  river  beds  are  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
eountr>'.  At  some  time  or  other  there  must 
have  been  a  good  deal  of  water,  even  in  the 
^amlb  desert,  for  the  beds  of  streams  and  rivers 
occur  at  least  every  half-mile  or  so,  but  no  rain 
Jius  fallen  in  the  coast  i)elt  to  account  for  even 
the  smallest  of  these  within  living  memory  It 
's  on  re.  ^rd  that  a  little  rain  fell  about  ten 
}'ears  ago ! 

I    returned    to    Swakopmund    late    in    the 
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Jil'tcrnoon,   not  at  all   hopeful  of  the   prospeet, 
ami  found  tiiat  in  the  meantime  matters  had 
been  settled  for  us.     I  was  to  detaeh  my  wire- 
less telegraphy  ear  and  some  details  to  accom- 
pany headquarters,  and,  with  the  whole  of  the 
armoured     cars,     to     join     up     with     Colonel 
Skinner's  column,    the  ;Jrd   Infantry   Brigade, 
which  was  then  at  Trekkopjes,  about  forty  miles 
up  the  Otavi  Railway.     The  idea  was  that  the 
cars  were  to  be  railed  up  to  Nonidas,  and  were 
then  to  proceed  l)y  "road."     liy  representing 
that  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time,  I  man- 
aged to  get  sanction  to  take  them  by  train  to 
railhead,   which   was  then  just  short  of  Trek- 
kopjes, and  being  pushed  ahead  at  the  rate  of 
some  ten  kilometres  a  day.     Nalder  remained 
in  charge  of  entraining  the  cars  and  stores  at 
Walflsh,   while    I   stayed   on   at   Swakopnumd, 
collecting  all  the  information  possible  regarding 
the  country  and  worrying  the  railway  staff  t\.r 
trucks. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
my  (juest  for  information  was  that  no  one 
seemed  to  know  a  thing  about  the  interior.  As 
I  have  recorded,  I  had  been  no  farther  in  than 
Nonidas  on  Ihe  one  road  and  to  "'  Kilo.  -iO  "  on 
the  other.  Certainly  up  to  there  the  prospects 
were  bad  enough  to  cause  the  most  serious 
misgiving,  but  everywhere  I  was  assured  that 
tlic  farther  one  went  in  from  Ww  roast  the 
l)((l(;r  the  ((.ndilioiis   became.      At   Nonidas   I 
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had  met  a  cheery  captain  <»!'  the  Kiuibcrley 
Heginient  who  had  not  been  up  there  himself, 
but  who  averred  that  beyond  Rossing  the 
country  was  splendid  for  cars.  dnyd  hard 
li;o\ng,  and  surface  like  an  English  main  road ! 
At  Ko.ssing  it  was  the  same.  "Of  course,  it's 
pretty  rotten  going  here,  but  wait  till  you  get 
to  Arandis.  It's  magnificent  going  from  there, 
and  you'll  be  able  to  take  your  cars  anywhere." 
In  the  result,  we  iccrc  able  to  take  the  cars 
anywhere,  but  no  thanks  to  Nature,  which 
seemed  to  have  designed  the  country  with  an 
eye  to  keeping  motor-cars  from  traversing  it. 
During  the  whole  campaign  we  did  not 
encounter  five  miles  of  road  that  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  could  l)e  called  even  pass- 
al)ly  tit  for  cars.  Certainly  we  never  discovered 
the  perfect  motoring  country  that  always  lay 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  ahead  of  us. 

During  my  stay  at  Swakopmvmd  I  met 
Cieneral  Botha  for  the  first  time.  The  meeting 
was  the  more  interesting  in  that  it  was  not  at 
all  of  an  official  character,  but  simply  a  social 
interlude  in  the  serious  business  of  preparing 
for  the  advance.  The  invitation  to  meet  him 
came  through  u  message  from  one  of  the  per- 
sonal staff  to  the  effect  that  the  General  would 
be  pleased  if  I  would  go  to  tea  with  him  that 
aftcrn(M)n. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Botha  and 
his  wonderful  influence  among  his  own  people. 
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.|M't,o„  „    11,0  burgher  t,„.„,s  wore   n.a  .'  »ll 
k  en  ,,n  l,o,n«  o„„„n„n,loo,c.,l  t.,  sono  outside 

were  w",'.H    T  •   '"  ''"■'•  "'"">'  "''"^^'  "l-'i""^ 
"ere  w„rtl,  liaviny  anti,i|,„to,l  lliat.  unless  the 

■an,pa,«„  wore  short  au,l  decisis,,  there  u,i«ht 
e  I  .,u    e  „n  aeeount  „r  ,he  very  natural  derire 

;ere  lalhna  mto  decay  uhile  thev  were  awav 

f.«htu,.,na,,uarrelwhiehveryu,anvrcH.,rled 
-  none  o    ,heir  husiness.     It  nu.st  i,e  re„,e  u 

bered  ,n  tlus  eonneetion  that  it  was  „„lv  twe    e 

years  smee  these  sau.e  people  were  a,  .r 
«.unst    us.    and    that   e„  „    n„w    ,|,e   n,eu,o" 

laiikics  in  some  quarters. 

.clhon     ,,   reHve  eontroversv,   so  ||,at,   to     ,,v 
he  least    ,t  was  a  dari„„  thi„.  ,„  ,,„,,  ,, 
'"'"«  ■'"■  '■ "''ndcerinK  law  into  ellcet  lor 

-NothmK    hut    the    tremendous    inlluenee    ™d 

Pers™a,„y  of  U    ,  n„t,„.  could  have    .Mi  ied 

t.      I  he  whole  or  the  hurdler  articles  ,  f  faith 

-  t^u-  as  tins  aspe<.t  of  the  n.atter  is  .-oncerne   ' 

::'';^  -";;■«    "|.  ...   the.  very  si.uple  loru.^l"  ' 
i^ouis  liotha  says  so.  * 

view''''l',ut'H, "'",'"    "''■    '"'-'    •■'"    ""S-'Kerated 
<    enll       .^"''•"^■^'"/'^'''''•-•"•-M.bse- 
.ent .     d  le  t.>  as,.ertau,  l,y   u,auy  discussions 
'H.  Dutch  and  liritish  u,e ers  of  the  Union 
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I  knew  also  tliat  Louis  BoLlui  was  held  in 
real  afl'cLlion  by  tlie  inenibcrs  of  his  staff,  both 
personal  and  general,  but  it  was  not  until  I 
met  him  that  I  was  able  to  understand  the 
reason  of  liis  cxtniordinarv  power  over  nien. 
And  even  then,  thouuj,  I  couhl  understand  an/j 
appreciate  it  to  the  full.  I  ,„n|,|  not  pretend 
to  ddine  exactly  what  it  is  that  produces  or 
accoinits  for  his  inlhuiK  c. 

SiMsplc  and  unaffected  as  he  is   in  manner, 
n<)  one   can    meet   and    talk    to    liotha   for  five 
nunutes  without  eominff  under  the  spell  of  his 
iMaunetic  personality.     He  compels  vou  at  once 
to  the  conviction   that   this   is   indeed   a   leader 
ot   men.     C'harminff  and  direct  in  conversation, 
he  unpresses  you  as  one  who  is  absolutely  sure 
<>r  lumself.    and    inspires   you    with    ecpiaj    con- 
(Hlenec  m    lum.      There   is  .ui    undednable  and 
subtle     something     about     him -some     elusive 
<inahty   which   cannot    be   put    into   words,    but 
which    makes  you   cease   to   wonder   what    it   is 
that   has    made    him    the    trusted    and    revered 
leader  <.r  his   people.      And,   even    so,    voii   do 
not  know  whv. 

^  It.  is  tliis  .piality  of  the  man  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  one  must  eall  i)ersonal  niair- 
neti.ni-thouuh  it  falls  far  short  of  bdnti  de- 
senptiveof  it  -that  k.  pt  the  Hoers  in  th,.  iJHd 
JWiinst  us  dm-inir  the  Soulj,  African  War 
when  under  a  less  compdliny  leader,  thev 
would  ha\e  ubaudoned  a  h<.peless  light   a  year 
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before  they  did.  It  was  this  same  quaUty  of 
leadership  at  its  best  that  sustained  Botha's 
burghers  and  the  astonishing  South  Afriean 
infantry  in  the  desert  marehes  of  the  South- 
West  Afriean  eauipaign. 


CIIAl^TER    IV 

INTO     Tin;     1)1  sr.UT 

A  \m:i;k  al'lcr  our  first  arrival  at  Wallisii  wc 
were  well  on  our  way  to  Trekkopjcs.  Not  bad 
goinjLT  either,  considering  that  we  had  to  entrain 
all  the  cars  and  stores  withv)ut  assistance  froui 
an  improvised  ramp,  and  that  rolling  stock  was 
necessarily  at  a  premium.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  stow  two  4-ton  cars  in  a  metre-gauge 
open  truck  with  no  lifting  gear  to  assist.  But 
everybody  put  his  back  into  it~we  hadn't  come 
all  the  way  from  England  to  lose  any  of  the 
campaign  by  sitting  down  to  look  at  work— 
and  once  again  I  think  wc  rather  surprised  the 
stair  at  WalHsh  by  the  celerity  with  which 
things  were  done. 

Ikfore  I  left  Swakopi  .nd  I  had  to  undergo 
a  lot  of  good-natured  ragging  from  the  Stall. 
IL  was  never  anti(  ipate<l  that  the  Cvrmans 
would  have  the  temerity  to  come  down  and 
attack  Colonel  Skinner  on  the  railway.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  so  little  was  it  anticipated  that 
on  the  Ncry  day  I  left  for  Trekkopjcs  two  na\al 
rj-poundcrs.  which  were  the  (Hily  guns  Skinner 
had  with  him.  were  withdrawn  to  take  part  iu 
the    main   advance    through    Hiet.       The   SlalF 
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was  on  tliis  account  very  sympathetic,  and 
proicsscd  imicli  sorrow  that  wc  wee  to  be 
M.aroonecl  in  a  (  or  of  the  theatre  in  which 
there  was  ir„nio  ^  he  no  show  at  all.  They 
tried  to  console  u.s  for  the  prospect  bv  promis- 
>ni4-  to  dri\e  the  garrison  ol'  Karibib  down  to 
us,  so  that  ue  slioi.ld  at  least  get  a  run  for  our 
"'oney.  A  party  of  then,  saw  us  off,  and  as 
a  parlinu-  shot  one  said  :  "  Well,  so  lon<r 
boys!  Listen  for  the  sound  of  our  -uns  about 
ilnirsday  and  wish  you  were  with  us!  " 

\Vhat  they  did  not  foresee  was  that  on  the 
uesday  the,,  would  be  auxiouslv  listening  at 
the  telephone  to  the  souiul  of  the  ene.uv's  guns 
attacking  «s  in  the  one  really  serious  action  that 
was  to  take  place  before  (German  Soulh-West 
Africa  became  a  British  protecb.rale.  Hut  so  it 
''(■tell,  as  will  appear  later. 

Swakop.uund  itself  is  built  auiong  the  dunes 
and  only  by  coustaut    labour  is  it  able  to  keep 
'ts  head  abo^c•  the  sand.      If  has  its  own   brand 
o)   chmale.   which  can   best  be  <lcs,  ribed  in   the 
one    wor<l    poisonous.      The   s<  •,    is    ice-.-oId   all 
the    year    roun,U-as    those   who    tried    bathing 
discovered.     There  is  no  rain   to  speak  of.   but 
more     than     sutllcient     humidity     is     provided 
through   the  mc.lium  of  the  sea  fogs  which  are 
"     :dmost  <laily  occurrence.      Thus   there   is  an 
'''[^.'l''''"'"  "''  l>'tt''ly  <<.ld  ami  piercing  mist- 
^Wiuh  seems  to  search  one's  vrrv  nmrnuv^  and 
scorching    sunshine.      I'sually    the    morning    is 
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cold  and  t'oyuy,  hut  towards  noon  the  sun  has 
gathered  strcnjrth  cnouiili  to  clear  away  the  tojT, 
and  the  afternoon  is  hot  enough  to  satisly  a 
salamander.  Ten  miles  or  so  from  the  coast 
the  influence  of  the  cold  Atlantic  is  lost,  and 
the  foffs  do  not  occur  at  all. 

For  the  iirst  sixty  miles  the  whole  terrain 
is  a  howling  desert  of  red  granite  and  volcanic- 
rock,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  milk-huv' 
scrub.  'I'he  milk-bush— T  never  heard  its  real 
name— is  a  plant  that  yrows  in  lontj,  fleshy 
spines  about  three  to  four  feet  hiirh.  The 
spines  exude  when  broken  an  ill-smellinu.  milky 
fluid  which  causes  intense  irritation  when 
applied  to  the  skin.  How  it  manaire  to  ;^vow 
at  all,  let  alone  to  contain  the  moisture  it 
does,  passes  understanding.  Anyway,  it  affords 
relief  to  the  eye  from  the  eternal  vista  of  sun- 
seorche<l  rock  and  sand,  broken  at  intervals  by 
kopjes  that  only  serve  to  ceecutuate  the  utter 
aridness  of  the  country. 

There  is  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sixty 
miles.  The  map  shovvs  a  few  alleged  water- 
holes,  but  in  n<»nc  of  them  was  there  water, 
and  the  whole  of  the  water  for  men  and 
animals  of  the  northern  cohunn  had  to  be 
railed  up  from  Nonidas,  at  which  there  had 
been  established  a  water  station  which  drew  its 
supplies  from  the  bed  of  the  Swakop  Hiver. 
And  such  water  it  was!  Hracki^h  was  n,,  name 
lor   il,   and   e\cii    boiled    and    made   into   tea   it 
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was  impah.tahlo  to  Ij.c  last  dc^rrcc,  and  caused 
a  good  deal  of  stoniac-h  trouble  au.ong  the 
troops  wlio  were  eon.pelkd  to  drink  it.  Sup- 
plies, too  were  Nery  lin.ited,  Ihe  allowance 
per  n.an  bein-  hair  a  oallo,,  a  dav  lor  all  pur- 
poses-wheri  it  was  aNailablc,  ^vhich  was  not 
always. 

Water   was   jrom    the   start    the   chief  diffi- 
eulty,    and    remained    so    throuohout    all    the 
e«n,paiir„.      ()ftc„    the   ol,je<-live   ot    the    dav\ 
niarch  was  a  water-hole  which  the  Intelliffencc 
maps    assured    us     had     "  permanent    water" 
Arrived  there,  the  water  had  no  existence,  and 
the   weary   troops   would    push   on   for   another 
ten   nules    to   the   next   alleued   water-h..le,    too 
olten   to   hnd   that   this   ai^ain    failed    then.      F 
had  had  the  water  problen,   in   u.ind   from   the 
I'cg.nnin^s  and  had  secured  in  Swako,)nnuKl  a 
munber  of   steel   beer-keus   left   behind   bv   the 
(.ermans      They  were  ^ery  liffht  and  held  about 
eleven  gallons  each,  so  that  they  were  just  what 
we     recpured      an<l     proved     invaluable     later 
Apn.pos  or  these   same    ke-s,    when   Swakop- 
"•ni.d    was    first   <.c,  upied     a    nund,er  of   them 
n ere    used    m    conjuncti<.n    with    sandbairs    to 
<<'nsohda(e    the   defences   of   the   town.      Thev 
were  lull  of  M.me  li.p.id  or  other,  but  no  „ne 
<>«>k    the    trouble    t..    investigate    the   contents 
••'•  vne  tune,   till  one  day  a   man  jabbed  his 
hayonet  mto  one  and  out  gushed— beer.     Need 
less   to   say,    it    ,.as   not   long   before   the   good 
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news  spread  round  the  force,  and  by  next  day 
there  were  ver>  few  I'uU  ke^s  left. 

Sinee   the   ti^dit  at    Xonidas   at    the   end   of 
February    the    principal   efforts    of    the    t'nion 
forces  had   been   dexnted   to   the   concentration 
of  the  necessary  material  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Otavi   Railway.      This   was  originally   a 
two-foot  ^au^e  line,  built  j)riniarily  for  bring- 
ing down  the  produce  of  the  Kahn  and  Otavi 
copper  mines.     The  enemy  had  destroyed  this 
as   he   retreated    into   the   interior,    blowintr   tip 
the  bridges  and  culverts  and  tumbling  the  line, 
sleepers  and   all,   down    the  em})ankment.      At 
intervals  he  provided  a  surprise   [)aeket  in   the 
shape  of  mines  laid   in   or  beside  the  embank- 
ment.    He  had,   however,  shockingly  bad  luck 
with    these,     for    they    were    generally    either 
found  by  our  patrols  and  dug  u{),  or  else  failed 
to  explode    when    they    were   intended.       I   do 
not  think  that  from  first  to  last  a  single  fight- 
ing man  was  killed  by  mining  operations  on  the 
railway.     Narrow  escapes  there  were  in  plenty, 
1)11 1  nothing  worse. 

'I'he  narn)w-gauge  line  was  replaced  by  the 
t'ap>e  ).  jtre-gauge  as  fast  as  material  and  stock 
becajue  available,  Skumer's  column  moving 
slowly  forward  as  the  line  prouressed.  At  the 
time  we  were  ordered  to  join  him  liis  force 
w.is  practically  '"  in  the  air.""  In  the  event  of 
the  enemy's  deciding  to  (oneentrale  and 
seriously    attack    him.    his   only    support    could 
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have   been    rroni    Swakopimmd,    iK'twcc,!    forty 
and   fifty   miles  aui.y,   at   the  end  of  a    hastily 
eonstructcd   railway    whieh   was   badly   .supi)lie(l 
vith    rolling   .stoek,   and    that   by   no   means   of 
the  best.     Twelve  hours  was  <r,„„l  ooino-  fro,,, 
Swakop  t(.  Trekkopjcs.   and  theie  was  no  cer- 
tamty    of    thai,    owin-    to    (he    etl'eft    of    the 
"braek*"   water  on  the  Iocoiiioli\o  boilers.     It 
was  a  (piitc  ordinary  oeeurrenee   for  an  enoinc 
to   come   to   a   full   sto])   between   Kossinir  lind 
Arandis  because  of  the  failure  of  its  water  sup- 
ply due  to  priminu.     That  meant  that  the  wliolc 
traflie  of  Uie  line  was  jieid  up  while  an  enyine 
and  water  tank  were  sent  up  to  its  relief  fmm 
Xonidas.      Sometimes   the   relief  enyine   would 
fail  from  one  cause  or  an(>ther,  and  then  s,.me- 
thinff    very    nearly    appn.achinir    ehaos   ensued. 
At  railhead  was  an  infantry   brigade  ai)solutely 
dependent  on   the   workin^r  of   the   railway   fo"r 
every   pound  of  su|)plies  and,    what   was  "inlin- 
itely  worse,  every  dro[,  of  water.     At  Swakop- 
niund  and  Xonidas  stores  and   radway  material 
were    aeeumulatini,'    for    transport    to    railhead 
and    eausinjx    eon.uestiou    there,    while    all    the 
work  of  the  line  was  held  u[)  by  the  failure  of 
a  single  enirine.     They  were  anxioirs  times  f,,r 
e\ery..ne.  but  the  fates  were  eertainly  with  us, 
for  always,  jiist  when  the  position  appeared  to 
have  become  practically  hopeless,  the  opportune 
happened  and  the  railway  oot  tfoini--  ayain. 
\\c    jouied    ui)    with    Colonel    Skinner    <.n 
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April  2Uh  at  Trckkopjcs.      From  a   defensive 
point  of  view  the  camp  was  about  as  hopeless 
ns  coiild  i)e  imagined.     It  lay  in  a  sliiflit  holh.w 
with  a  ndoc  to  the  ri-rht  and  a  yroup  of  kopies 
on    the    left    front,    from    which    the    place "  is 
named.     'I'he  ground  in  front  was  covered  with 
locks    and    scnil),    makino-    jt    possible    for    an 
attackmg  force  to  get  within  charffiny  distance 
under   almost   perfect  co\er.       To    uld    to   the 
disadvantages,   the  ground   was  so  hard  that  it 
uas   only    possible   to   construct   the   shallowest 
ot   trenches.       Add  to   this   that   the   oulv   two 
cttectivc  guns  had  been  withdrawn  on  the  •J.'Jrd, 
and   some   idea   can    be   formed    <.f  the    unpre- 
paredness  of  the  column  to  resist  a   scriously- 
nicant  attack.     It  was  no  faidt  of  the  brigadier 
that  things  were  like  this.      His  first  task   was 
to  guard  the  railway  and  see  that  it  was  inished 
lorward    with   all   speed.      This   meant   that   he 
was  not  free  to  select  the  best  defensive  posi- 
tion   on    every    occasion.      He    had    protested 
against   his  guns   being   taken    from    Imn,    and 
bad    told    (;.H.Q.    that    he    expected    in    be 
attacked.     G.H.Q.  scouted  the  idea,  as  I  have 
recorded    already,    and    had    disaster  overtaken 
^kmner  s   force,    as   it   nearly    did,    the    blame 
would  certainly  not  luue  lain  with  him. 

In  the  exent,  he  was  attacked  verv  heavily 
on  the  morning  of  April  «j(;th.  On  "the  pre- 
vails night  Skinner  himself  proceeded  with  a 
squadron    of    the    Imperial    Light    Horse    to 
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reconnoitre  the  ro;id  towiuds  Ishony,  at  which 
there  was  known  to  he  a  stronir  (.ennan  post 
witli  jtiiins.  The  I'oice  left  in  va\)\\)  consisted 
of  the  2nd  Transxaal  Scottish,  I'nd  Kiniherley 
KcLjiiiient,  and  three  out  of  the  lour  sections 
of  my  own  armoured  car  squadron,  a  total  of 
some  itOO  rifles.  Skinner's  reconnaissance  fol- 
lowed the  northern  side  of  the  railway,  until 
near  KI)ony  his  advance  uuard  reported  a  strong 
l)ody  of  tlie  enemy  with  jzuns,  moving  in  the 
<ipp<''^if<^'  direction,  parallel  with  the  railway  to 
the  south.  'I"he  meeting  was  an  entire  surprise 
to  Skinner  and  his  party,  and  tlie  (krmans 
apparently  never  knew  until  long  afterwards 
what  a  ( hance  someone  had  missed.  So  sudden 
was  the  encounter  that  some  of  the  Imperial 
Light  IIoi semen  stumbled  so  close  to  the  enemy 
that  a  (German  oflicer,  mistaking  them  in  the 
dark  for  his  f)wn  people,  peremptorily  ordered 
them  to  keep  in  line  ! 

Some  think  that  Skinner  ought  to  have 
attacked  then.  Possibly  an  attack  might  have 
succeeded.  There  would  have  been  this  in 
favour  of  such  a  course,  that  it  would  obviously 
ha\e  taken  the  enemy  completely  by  surprise. 
However,  he  decided  ot.ierwise,  and  the  force 
returned  hurriedly  to  Trekkopjes  to  await 
attack  there. 

The  1st  Rhodesian  Regiment,  about  450 
strong,  was  at  iVrandis,  some  ten  miles  below 
Trekkopjes.    They  were  ordered  up,  and  arrived 
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alter  tlic  ;itt;i(k  li;ul  !)f-iin  in  tune  to  occupy 
the  liini;  -n.und  ,m  the  riulit  .-I'  tlic  cjimp". 
(^uns  uci(.  wiiui  lor  in  Swiiknpi, ,„„(!,  h,,t 
these,  iTi  the  shiipc  ..r  tuo  [-inch  nnd  tu.. 
l-pr.  n,i\;il  -mis,  did  not  arrive  i.  il  late  in 
the  day.  .-dter  the  enemy  liad  withdraw n. 

in  t'le 


'I'he   l)all  opened   at  about   (I  o'eloek 


11)11 


"ininM.  when  an  enemy  dctaeiuuent  blew  up 
(''(■  hue  alx.ut  a   mile  in  advance  of  the  camp. 
It    appear((l    alterwards    that    the    (ierman   e\- 
l>l"M..n    party    had    been    detailed    to    cut    the 
nuluav  behind  us,  in  order  to  pre\ent  i-iuis  and 
rcmh.rcements    i'mm    <omi„o-    up.    but    in    the 
^lark     they     mistook     the    landmarks,     and     so 
bn.uuht    (jmte    a    sportiny    effort    to    nought. 
Shortly    after    tiie    exploMon    on    the    line    tjie 
(.criuan    -uns    opened    on    the    camp.      There 
\Nere    two    batteries   of    them,    and    thev    made 
exeeeduiuly   ^rood    practice,    the    ranyin-   bein<r 
"elni-h  perfect  and  few  of  their  shells  failing 
In  burst.     For  a  considerable  time  tliev  devoted 
then-  attention  (,uite  harmlcsslv  to  shellinj.   the 
icu   tents  that  had  been  left  standing,  ignorin-r 
almost   altogether   the   trenches   and   the    Hho"- 
desian  position  on  the  ridge.     liv  this  time  we 
had  tivG  oi  our  armoured  cars  out  at  distances 
"P  to  halt  a  mile  in  front  of  tJie  fire  trenches. 
I  wo  others  were  posted  in  support  of  the  in- 
antry  at  the  point  on   the  railway   where   the 
rcnches  occui,.ed  by  the  Scottish  and  the  Kim- 
berleys  joined.     Tl,e  other  two  were  in  reserve 
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with  the  transport,  which  was  i'ornied  up  ready 
to  m<t\c  in  case  of  a  retirement. 

Towards  8  o'clock  the  enemy  ap})Hrentl\ 
felt  satisfied  that  his  miiis  had  sufficiently  pre- 
pared the  way  for  an  infantry  attack,  and  this 
was  accordingly  launched.  His  ol)\ious  intent 
was  to  cross  the  line  and  occupy  the  ridge 
held  l)y  the  Rhodesians,  which  would  have 
cnahled  him  to  enfilade  the  whole  of  our  line 
of  trenches.  llis  advance  towards  the  line, 
however,  brought  him  under  the  fire  of  the 
machine-guns  of  the  five  cars  which  were  out 
in  front.  The  direction  of  attack  was  i)ent 
more  towards  our  front  by  this  fire,  which 
caused  a  good  many  casualties  in  the  Ciennan 
ranks. 

The  enemy  was  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
e\er,  and  again  essayed  to  cross  the  line  a  few- 
hundred  yards  lower  down.  Once  more  the 
fire  from  the  ears  deflected  hiu\  from  his  hne. 
and  he  bent  (jutwards  again,  t(j  make  a  third 
and  then  a  fourth  attempt  to  cross  nearer  to 
the  camp.  Both  attempts  were  checked  and 
defeated  by  the  cars.  The  cflfect  of  ihe  fourth 
and  last  repulse  from  the  railway  itself  was  to 
bring  the  enemy  well  across  the  line  of  our 
trenches  and  thus  expose  him  to  the  full  front 
of  fire  of  the  infantry,  who  then  got  the  chance 
for  which  they  had  been  waiting  all  the  morn- 
ing. The  cover,  however,  was  so  good  that 
it    is    doubtful    whether    the  Germans    suffered 
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much   l'ri))n    tlic    infanlry    fire   at    this   stage   of 
tlie  action. 

Apparently  not  likinn-  the  cars,  which  were 
a  coiiiplcte  surprise-  tlie\-  had  been  reported 
l'\    ai^    aeroplane   (.hser\er   who   IkhI    hcen   o\er 

llie  camp  (wo  days  before  as  "•water-carts" 

the    enemy    abandoned     his    attempt    lo    cross 
lli<'  raihvay  and  ck-cided  on  a  t'r(.ntal  attacl<  on 
ihe   trenches.      This    was   launched    towards    10 
'»(loek.    after    a     hea\y    artiller\-     preparation, 
which  did   urv  little  harm.     One  i)altery  con- 
centrated on  the  lars,   bui    althouuh   Ihey  were 
liit     repeatedly     by     shrapnel     onlv     one     was 
'hunaued   at   all    seriously.      Even   this   was   put 
light    on    the    next    day,    so    the    amount    of 
damage   we   sustained    was    by    no   means   coni- 
mensurate    with    the    enemy's    expenditure    of 
.■Miu.mniti..n   and   ell'oil.       The    mfantry   attack 
was  pushed  with  considerable  resolution,  manv 
'•f   the   (ienuans   ycttino-   to   within   lifty   yards 
<'f  the  trenches,  but  the  lire  of  our  own  infantry 
and  that  of  the  two  supporting  cars  was  more 
ilKin  they  could  face,  and  by  10. .'JO  a.m.  it  was 
'l':'i-   that   the   attack    had   failed.      A    counter- 
attack was  ordered,  but  could  make  little  head- 
way   without   artillery    support    in    face   of   the 
(ierman  ymis,  which  came  into  action  to  cover 
the  retirement.     At   ll.;}0  it  was  all  over,  and 
the  enemy   withdrew    in    \er>    leisurelv   fashion 
towards  Karub. 

It   had  been  a   \eiy  se\ere  action   while   it 
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lasted,  and  at  (-.ic  time  it  looked  \ery  iimeli 
as  thouuh  tiic  enemy's  attack  must  .sueeeed. 
Thanks  to  the  steadiness  of  the  untried  South 
African  reyimcnts,  vvlio  bore  without  the 
slitfhtest  wavering  a  heavy  artillery  lire  to  w  Jiieh 
we  had  no  means  of  repl> ,  and  to  the  unex- 
pected presence  of  the  armoured  cars  with  their 
heavy  xoluine  <»f  machine-gun  fire,  it  did  not 
succeed;  hut  it  was  a  near  thiuti.  The  eneuiy 
()utnund)ered  us,  according  to  one  estimate,  h\- 
50  per  cent.,  and  had  the  sui)port  of  two  very 
well  ^erveu  batteries;  so,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  position  we  had  to  defend,  and  the 
means  at  (»ur  disposal,  we  had  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on   the  result. 

'I'he  (iermans  left  a  few  prisoners  in  our 
iiands.  and  from  these  we  gathered  that  they 
had  not  given  up  the  hoi)c  of  dri\ ing  us  back  into 
the  sea.  'I'hey  still  ap|)eared  to  hold  an  abiding 
faith  in  their  \;.»y,  and  were  fully  conlidcnt 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  knew  all  about 
the  Falkland  Islands  battle  -  that  before  long 
r'Jicf  Would  come  from  l-au'opc.  'I"lic\'  wei'c 
a  \ery  well  set-up  Nil,  jtio,  with  brand  new 
etpiipment  and  tlothing,  and  sc^nud  to  want 
for  nothimi.  Their  waU  r-botlles  t ontauied  a 
mi\ture  of  half  rinii.  half  water,  from  the 
tlleels  (if  Which  more  than  one  was  palentK 
sufVetinu.  None  of  them  a|)piared  to  he  par- 
tieularlv  sons  lo  Iia\e  fallen  uilo  uur  hands; 
in  tact,  oiH-  dtfiier  opetd>    espressed  his  >-;itis- 
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faction  at  the  fortune  that  had  removed  him 
from  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  cam- 
paigning. 

Generally  speaking,  they  were  a  pretty  ill- 
favoured  lot  as  to  physiognomy,  and  as  sullen 
in  demeanour  as  they  looked.  Of  course,  none 
of  them  had  the  least  doubt  about  the  final 
issue  of  tlie  war,  hut  there  was  no  quarrel  about 
that,  for,  etjually,  we  had  none.  It  was  from 
one  of  these  ))risoners  that  I  first  heard  the 
story,  current  throughout  the  colony,  of  the 
capture  of  London  by  the  (Germans!  It  was 
no  use  to  try  to  get  the  idea  out  of  his  head. 
To  all  the  reasons  one  could  advance  as  to  why 
the  story  should  be  untrue,  his  rej)Iy  was  : 
"  Vou  believe  your  news,  don't  you?  Then 
why  shouldn't  we  believe  ours.'^  "  Quite  un- 
answerable, too. 
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MINES 

T.v  one  respec-t  South- West  AlViea  must  have 
set  up  t)  reeoni.  This  was  in  the  prouiiscuous 
use  of  mines  by  the  enemy.  Mines  are  a  per- 
teetly  leL'itimate  engine  of  war  wlien  they  are 
uv-ed  to  effect  a  military  purpose,  l)ut  it  is 
lieyond  qucslion  tiiat  ihe  (Germans  overstepped 
the  usayes  of  cixilised  war  in  this  as  in  so  many 
titlier  direetions. 

The  country  was  a  verital)le  storehouse  of 
explosives.  How  many  tons  ot  dynamite  and 
blasting  ^ehitine  we  captured  and  dug  out  of 
the  eartli.  where  il  had  been  ))hinted  for  the 
purpose  (-1  l)iowin<>-  un  (.ft'  it.  I  should  not  care 
even  to  ha/ai'd  an  estimate  of,  but  it  was  a  verv 
substantial  <iuantify,  as  will  appear.  The  posses- 
sion of  all  (his  hiyh  explosive  was  not  a  part  of 
the  (ie-uian  [.reparation  for  -  ar.  Il  was  merely 
a  piece  of  fortuitous,  luck  f..r  tiiem,  though  in 
the  evint  it  av.iiied  them  very  little.  The  <-ountry 
'oeing  .ilmost  entirely  devoid  ,,f  ;,nv  surface 
water  supply,  of  nccessitv  water  could  otdy  be 
oi)tained  from  wells  and  boreholes.  In  Von- 
sequencc  of  the  hard,  rocky  formations  blasting 
was  almost  in\arial>!y   necessnrv   in   sinking  for 
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water,  and  thus  every  farmstead  and  dwelling 
liad  its  own  stock  of  explosives,  generally  dyna- 
mite. That  the  enemy  would  fail  to  make  use 
of  sucJi  a  material  help  as  a  practically  inex- 
haustible stock  of  high  explosives  was  not  to  be 
expected.  Make  use  of  it  he  did,  for  he  liter- 
ally sowed  the  whole  country  with  mines,  and 
that  the  Fnion  forces  did  not  suffer  very 
severely-  as  a  consequence  was  due  to  a  con- 
sistent good  luck  that  scarcely  ftlj  short  of  a 
special  dispensation  of  Providence  in  their 
fa\()ur. 

Hairbreadth  escapes  amounting  almost  t<» 
the  miraculous  were  so  ordinary  that  the.\- 
almost  ceased  after  a  time  to  excite  conmient, 
and  the  digging  up  and  exploding  of  mines 
came  to  be  regarded  as  being  just  as  much  in 
the  (l:iy"s  work  as  the  watering  of  animals.  So 
(onte.nptuous  r.f  them  did  everyone  become 
that  even  where  mines  were  known  to  have 
been  laid  no  one  worried  to  jnoid  the  .irea. 
because  of  the  abiding  faith  we  liad  in  our  luck 
and  of  the  utter  disbelief  that  a  (.erman  mine 
'••'uld  by  j.ny  possibility  explode  as  its  layers 
had  designed  it  to  do.  On  rare  occasions  they 
did  achieve  the  unexpected,  but  even  then  our 
fortune  held,  and  instead  of  losing  forty  ,„•  fifty 
men,  u-  we  should  have  done  had  the  enemy's 
luck  not  been  so  badly  out,  I  do  not  think 
tliat  any  one  mine  e\(r  killed  more  than  thi( c 
n.cn.      1    <jiiestion    whether   the   total    casualties 
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from  mines  came  to  more  than  fifty  during  the 
whole  eampaifTn. 

Both    ohservation   and   contact   mines   were 
fieeh   used,  l)ut  the  hitter  type,  naturally,  pre- 
dominated.     Tliese    were   of   two    kinds,    both 
very  simfjie  and,  one  would  have  thought  when 
seeing  the  deti^ating  arrangements,  very  effec- 
tive in  their  working.     The  commonest  usuallv 
liad  a  charge  of  about  forty  sticks  of  dynamite, 
designed  to  be  fired  by  a  home-made  detonator 
'vhich  really  ought  to  have  done  its  work  every 
time.      It    was   made   of  a    four-way   union   of 
inch   or   inch   and   a   quarter  gas   tubing   which 
contained    a    loose    chemical    substance    in    one 
i'lin  of  the  cross.     On   this  rested  a  vei,    thin 
glass  11. fH-  filled  with  a  liquid  which,  theoretic- 
ally at  hast,  detonated  the  chemical  on  contact. 
I  luce  arms  of  the  ci'oss  were  dosed  l)y  screw 
<  ips.  but  the  fourth  was  left  open  to  receive  a 
I" 'in  I '(I    steel    pin,    whieh    rested    in   a    bed   of 
|>iitt,\    to  keep  it  from  breaking  the  glass  tube 
iiTilil    someone    stepped    on    the    striker.      To 
ensure  the  striker  bei?ig  given  every  chance  it 
was  (isiially  fwrnished  witli  a  Hat  circular  plate, 
iilx'iil    eight    inches    in    <liamcter.      The    mine 
U"iil(l    be    hur'wd    in    the   chosen    locality,    with 
the     striker-plate     of     the     detonator     lightly 
covered    with    earth,    and    then,    if    everything 
u(rit    according   to   progrannne,    the  first   man 
or  aniuiil    h,    ^tep   on    the   phtte   would   set  off 
the  iiiiiie. 
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The  other  variety  of  eontact  mine  was  one 
tlu.t  we  called  the  "  l)o\-niine."'  This  really 
consisted  of  two  boxes,  one  eontainino-  the 
charge  and  the  explo<lint>-  detonator,  the  last 
heinf,^  connected  hy  a  two-seconds  length  of 
Biekford  fuse  to  a  detonator  in  the  other  box. 
The  latter  was  always  buried  in  such  a  situation 
that  our  peoi)le  would  reach  it  before  the  one 
containing  the  charge.  Its  lid  was  supported 
on  four  light  pegs,  so  that  when  it  was  stepped 
upon  iL  collapsed,  fired  the  detonator  which  lit 
the  fuse,  and  if  all  went  wtil  the  mine  went 
up  just  when  you  had  had  tiuie  to  reach  the 
second  box.  It  was  a  clever  device,  but  it  had 
the  weakness  that  it  seldom  worked  (]uite  as  the 
cheerful  Hun  intended. 

The  observation  mines  were  usually  fired  in 
the  ordinarv  way,  by  means  of  a  battery  and 
kc}',  but  in  one  or  two  instances  a  cruder  form, 
fired  by  pistol  and  trigger  wire,  was  used,  but 
again  neither  of  these  had  any  success  to 
speak  of, 

A\  the  occupation  of  Swakopuumd  three 
observation  mines  were  exploded  under  what 
<>uglit  to  have  been  tiie  most  favoiuable  condi- 
tions I'oi-  causing  si'riiMis  loss  to  the  Hritish, 
'I'he  observer,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  plucky 
fellow,  had  made  himself  a  \ery  snug  hiding- 
place  out  of  a  harmless  looking  |)aeking-ease,  in 
which  he  h.id  installed  his  ilring  LTcar.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  off  his  three  nunes.     Two 
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•'f  thcni  did  no  damage  at  all ;  the  third  killed 
two  men. 

A  week  or  so  afterwards  a  patrol  which  had 
I'aited  to  rest  had  dismounted,  and  one  of  the 
t'-<^"|H'-s  lh..uyht  he  heard  a  metallie  sound 
I'""  underf,)ot,  and  on  investigatinu^  found 
'■'at  he  ha<l  aetually  been  standing  on  the 
^tnker  ol  a  mine.  Needless  to  sav,  "he  didn't 
I't-main  long. 

One  of  the  most  miraculous  of  all  the  mine 
escapes  was  that  of  a  m  hole  squadron  „f  one  of 
he  uuMmted  brigades,  near  Jakakwatcr,  who 
Had  oilsaddled  m  a  clearing.  T},,.,.  j^^,,!  ,,^^.,^ 
there  lor  s(,me  time  when  one  „f  their  numb, 
noticed  a  u.an  in  the  bush  who  appeared  to  1 
t».i?ging  at  a  line.  Not  dreaming  of  what  1 
wns   domg,   a    few   of  the    burghers  thouoht    it 

uas  nevertheless,  just  as  well  to  see  into  it  and 
qn.etly   surrounded    the   .nan,    who    turned   out 
t"    be   a    C.erman.      What    he    was    lunging   at 
uas    the    tngger-wirc    of    a    n.ine    containing.- 
enough  dynauule  |o  efface  the  whole  Mjuadron^ 
h"t,     provulentiallv,     the     wire    had    fouh-d    a 
^t..mp:       A.ain.     at     Tschaukaib.     the    water 
<''"l<s   supplyu.g   the   railway    had    been    packed 
^^"i'  'lynanute  before  the  Cienuans  retired,  and 
•""■  .people    had   been    working   on   them    for  a 

(•onsulcrablc  tiu>e  before  the  fa(t  was  ,lisc..,vered 
-At    Kalklontem   a   surprise   had   been    prepared 
;'•■  '>'"•  ^'•-••1-  i"  the  shape  of  bou.bs  placed  in 
tne  houses,   designed   to   be  cNploded    bv   cord^ 
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affixed  to  the  doors.  The  cords  were  noticed 
before  any  of  the  houses  were  entered,  and  in- 
^^Tess  by  tlie  windows  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Xo  wonder  the  Germans  said  that  the  hick 
was  all  against  them  ! 

The  extent  to  which  tlic  country  was  mine- 
sown  may  be  judged  by  tiie  fact  that  Colonel 
Skinner's  force  at  one  period  of  the  operations 
dug  out  no  fewer  than  eighty  mine-  between 
Trekkopjes   and  Ei)ony.    ;.   distance  of  twenty 
miles,  while  later  fifty-three  were  discovered  in 
the  railway  embankment  north  of   Ebony,   all 
in  a    four-mile  stretch.      The   disco\ery   of   the 
last  batch   was  an  example  of  the   Providence 
that  watched  o\er  the  Tnion  troops.     An  officer 
was    captured    by    our    mounted    troops    near 
Otjimbingwc,    and    among    the    papers    in    his 
possession    was    a    report    indicating    the    exact 
position  of  each  of  the  fifty-three  mines.     'J"hc 
report   was    sent    on    to    Colonel    Skinner,    i)ul 
neither  he  nor  any  of  those  with  him  bdicxed 
it  to  be  authentic,  or  that,   plentiful  as  dvna- 
niite  seemed  to  be,  the  Germans  would  use  it 
;'s   j)n)lifically   as   the   report   indicated    was   the 
case.      At  the  same   time,   it   would   have   l)ccn 
the    sheerest    folly    not    to    have    investigated 
things,  and  well  it  was  that  it  was  done,  since 
the  report  turned  out  to  be  correct  to  the  last 
detail. 

Another    providential    escape    was    thai    of 
Colonel     Hicnnan,     coumianding     the     South 
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Alrican  Irish,  ;it  Sphmx  Sidirm.  He  uas 
flnvcn  in  a  iiK.lMi-car  mcr  a  series  ..I'  mines 
in  uhieh  i.-,o  sticks  ,,r  (lyr.ainite  liad  been  used, 
^vltll  ten  contact  [joints  placed  across  eiuht  feet 
<'^"  n.ad.  TJie  wheels  of  the  (ar  brushed  and 
exposed  two  of  (he  contacts  without  explodnm 
J'nythinn,  and  thus  led  t(.  the  timely  discovery 
<'t  the  trap  prepared  lor  our  advancinu  troops. 

In    the   Hnal   oj)crations    leadinu    up    to    the 
(n^rman  surrender,   we  discovered  in   Eisenherir 
Xek   a    line   of   mint,,    laid    like   a    snake   trail"! 
alon^r    1.50   yards    of   road    and    blew    them    ui) 
harndessly,  except  for  the  accidental  woundin- 
of  a    Stair  oHicer   who    was   some   lunidreds   of 
yards  away.     By  all  the  probabilities  we  ouuht 
to   liavc   lost   quite   a   nuudjer  of   men    but   for 
the   fortunate   discoAery   of   the    unne-Held,    for 
that  is  what  it  was.     Instances  such  as  I  haxe 
iiiven   c.f   the    futility    of   the   enemy's    nnnin- 
activities  could  be  multiplied  almost  indelinitclx^ 
but   I    will   only   quote  one   more,    which    is  to 
some  extent  personal  and  indicati\e  of  the  luck 
that  attended  us  in  this  particular. 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
railway  eonstruetion,  it  became  necessary  to 
nio\e  the  brigade  forward  from  'I'rekkopjes, 
Colonel  Skinner  decided  on  Karub  as  the  next 
campinff-plaec.  At  his  re(|uest  1  aceompanied 
him  in  a  reconnaissance  of  the  new  camp  site, 
and  after  our  inspection  of  the  ground  we 
walked   up  and  down   in   front  of  the   railway 
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station  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  di-cuv^ine 
various  matters.    Notliiny  lu^ppcncd.  and  mines 
were  about  the  thin;rr  farthest  from  our  ll.ou.rhi. 
-Next  day  J  sent  an  officer,  with  two  arui.uucd 
'■Ts,   to  support  the  railhead  proteclion  partv 
;<nd  h,s  report  in  the  eveninir  was  <,f  u.ore  than' 
a  little  mterest  to  the  briffadicr  and  un  .clf      It 
.appeared  that    while    this   officer   was  "stan,],,.-. 
m   the   doorway    of   a    station    a    passinu    KaHr 
stepped  full  on  the  striker  of  a   nnnc  and  set 
"it     the    detonator.       Fortunalclv,     the     mam 
charge  faded  to  explode.     Thirtv-tive  sticks  of 
dynanute  and  two  slabs  of  gelatme  were  du- 
out  of  this  mme,  and  when  we  came  to  examine 
the  place  it  was  clear  that  on  the  pre^ious  dav 
Colonel     Skinner    and     T    must    have    walked 
straight  over  the  mine  at  least  twenty  times. 

At  first  measures  were  taken  for  sweej)ing 
suspected  areas  with  mule-drawn  harr.nvs,  the 
mules  bemg  harnessed  so  that  thev  hauled  from 
the  sides  of  the  road  and  well  clear  of  the  pos- 
sible mines.  Later,  in  view  of  the  rapiditv  <.f 
tlie  advance,  and  to  some  extern.  I  suppose 
because  of  the  contempt  with  which  v,  came 
to  regard  the  menace,  even  this  precaution 
was  ruled  out,  and  we  just  took  our  chances. 
And  1  think  we  may  fairly  claim  that  the  luck 
ot  the  game  was  with  us  all  the  wav  along 
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IP  rui;  sw  AKop  \  alley 

In  order  to  preser^e  a  proper  perspectixe  of  the 
pre  nn.nary  operations  whieh  n.ade  possible  the 
;i"al  ^■K•  tonous  advance,  it  is  necessary  now  to 
;•  '-V  the  tortunes  of  the  ri,.ht  and  cent  e 
cuhnnns  ol  wliat  Mas  called  the  Northern  Force 
'^.  ^^Jm.h  Colonel  Skinner's  .3rd  Infan  r'- 
B;^;.ade    tonned    the    left,     or    northernn^o^i; 

It  may  be  reii.arked  that  really  verv  little  was 
known  about  the  interior  of  the  country  that 
we   were  to  invade.      The   German   systen     o 
f'e.rndy  taxmg  the  non-German  trader  had  no 
encouraged  e^•en  the  most  enterprisin..  of  the 
^^outh  African  busmess  conmumity  to"  develop 
eommercial    mtercourse.      South-^Vest    Africa 
"luiteyer  ,ts  possibilities  in  other  directions,  is 
eertamly  not  an  attracti^•e  country  to  the  bi^- 
game   hunter.      The    larger  antelopes   abounl 
pait.cularly   m   the  north  of  the   protectorate 
and  ,t  ,s  on  record  that  a  very  few  lions  are 
to  be  seen  near  the  Portuguese  border.     But 
o^     he  real  African  bi  •   game,   it  may  be  said 
that   ,t  ,s  conspicuous  mainly   by   its"  absence. 
IhcrcfoiT,   the   country   had    been   a^oided    by 
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that     best     of     all     Intelliffenre     worker,      tin 
lnmter-explorer.  ' 

'''here  did  exist  an  ofHcial  Intell.uerue  work, 
>"t    the    inlonnation    was    for    the    n,o.t    part 
hopelessly  maeeurate,  particularly  in  the  .natter 
:>»    ^vater   supphes,    whieh    was   really   the    most 
:mportar.t  1  u-tor  of  all.     It  ean.e  to'he  a  st  n   - 
".^  bcl.et  that  when  the  Intelliuenee  book  said 
there   was   pernument    water   at   any    parfndar 
Place-exeept  at  the  larger  towns-it  was  (p.ite 
-te    o  eondude  that  either  there  was  no  .L.t 
■^        lor,   at   best,   water  of  a   very   ten.pon.rv 
-ter       Adnuttedly,   it  is  exeeedin.lv  d.ffi- 
ult  to  eolleet  accurate  data  ir.  a  countr^    which 
;5  two-tnirds  howling  desert  and   is,   n.oreoNer 
m  possession  of  a  n.ilitary  Power  whose  inten' 
t.ons  are   well-known  to   its  own  <.llicers,   with 
the   result   that   the   latter  are   ac   all    tin.es   on 
he  alert  to  prevent  any thin<,  in   the  ^hape  of 
c'.ra  c  mtelhi,enc.e  work  fron.  bein.-  done  bv 
he  ,,otent.al  enen,y.     All  the  same,  I  do  think 
that  J.ose  who  were  res|)onsible  for  the  infor- 
•nat.on  contained  in  the  ofHcia!  ^vork  had  been 
^^iccted^o  ,...,e  u.an  th.  average  an.ount  of 

Fortunately,  the  country  had  been  n.apped 
Mth  (.ernu.  1  thorou^rhnoss,  and,  the  mans 
being  available  to  the  Tnum  Intelh^ence  De- 
partment, the  shortcon.inos  of  the  guide-book 
^^ere  to  a  very  great  extent  discounted-  But 
^'^en  the  best  of  n.aps  cannot  compensate  for 
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^v;lnt   of   accurate   iiiroiniation   about   the   cliar- 
actci-  of   the  country   in   which   troops   have   to 
oi)crate.     In  a  prcxious  chapter  I  )ia\c  touched 
upon    this   want   of   knowiedue   in    so   far  as   it 
afl'ectcd    ni\-    (jwn    ui'it.      It    was    the    same    all 
through.     Xo  one  ktu  w  wliat  was  in  front.     As 
a    matter   of   fact,    it    is   not   altouether   certain 
that    this    was   all    to    the    disadvanUiu'e    of    the 
operations,      'i'hc   (icrmans,    who  did   know   all 
aiiout   the   countrx-.    did   not    l)elie\e    until    the 
invasion    was   an   accomplished   fact    that    H<>lha 
Avould  dare  to  mo\e  in  from  the  coast.     There 
was,   in  the  days  ])efore  the   l^ritish  occupation 
of  the  place,  a  (.erman  ne'vspai)er  published  in 
Swakopmund.  and  the  II un  \iew  of  the  proba- 
))dities  was  '.veil  c.v]>rc.s.sc(i  in  its  columns  shortly 
before    the    arrival    of    the    J?ritish.       What    it 
said    on    the    subject    was    this  :    '*  We   do   not 
think  the  British  will  establish,  themselves  per- 
manently  in   Swako{)mund.     There  is  nothins 
to  be  tfot   here,   and   to  make  Swakopnmnd  a 
base  for  i,  \ading  the   interior  seems,   to  those 
who  kn<nv  the  country,  to  l)e  without  the  least 
prospect  of  .success.     The  British  will  probablv 
content    themselves    with    hoisting    the    I  nion 
Jack  and  stcaniiuEr  away." 

The  more  one  regards  the  character  of  the 
countr>'  wiiich  had  to  be  traversed  by  t!ie  in- 
vading colunms  the  more  is  one  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  German  editor  that,  to  those  who 
know  it,  invasion  seems  to  hold  out  no  prospect 
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of   success.      Bui    llicn,    ue    duhrt    know    the 
rn,intr\.      I',,ssil,ly    that    mndc  just   the   neces- 
.MM-y  (linVrcnce.     I  d.,  know  tl)is,  that  my  own 
officers  and  myself  were  fully  ameed,  when  dis- 
riissini.r  thinu^s  after  the  event,  that  iiad  it  been 
possible   for   us   to   reconnoitre   in   advance    the 
country  and   the  ••  roads  "  o\er  which  we  sub- 
sequently worked,  we  should  never  have  'anded 
tlic    cars    at     Walfisj,.      We    should    most    cer- 
tamlv    have    pronounced    the    countrv    ntterlv 
impossible  b.r  any   kind  .-f  motor  trac  tion.   Ip't 
alone  for  armoured  cars.      Hut  dav  bv  dav   wn 
I'.'nnt  more  about  the  best  method's  of  connter- 
iny  the  difTicuItics,  and  dav  bv  dav  we  con.ojcd 
ourselves  with  the  tlu.uoht  that  the  conditions 
Mm  ply   must  improve   before  lon^.      And   so   it 
went  on   to  the  end,   when  everyone   was   sur- 
prised at  what  had  actually  been  accomplished. 
One   [)repared   for   |!,e  very   worst,  and,   there- 
tore,   when   somethino-   that   fell   short  of  bein./ 
really  the  worst  was  met  with,   this  somethiny 
was    surmounted    with    comparative    ease        T 
really    belic\e    that    this   sort   of   feeliny,    which 
wns  mostly  born  of  sheer  ignorance  of  the  con- 
ditions m  front,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
success  of  the  campaiirn. 

It  has  alre.idy  been  recorded  that  when  the 
advance  bc-,,n  the  left  colunm  under  Skinner 
was  already  for^v  miles  fron*  Swakopnumd.  at 
lrckkop.ies,  where  we  will  leave  it  for  the  time 
l)cmLr.      It    will    con.e    into    the   picture   again, 
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l>ut  It  is  now  necessary  t..  icMeu  ll,c  wide  series 
<•»  operations  that  led  [u  the  tall  of  Kaiihi!,.  the 
enemy  s  principal  railway  centre,  and  Wind- 
Jink,  the  capital  of  th-    colony. 

'I'I'c  battle. .r  Hi,  I  had  hccn  iounht  and  uon 
«»n    March    •JOlh,    resullmL;    „,    the    eaptine    of 
^tron-r  strategical   [x.sitiotis  on  Ihe  main  line  of 
ndvanee   to  lh(    [vn  places  named.      Had  sufli- 
cicnt    Iransport     l.c(  n    availal.le    then,    Ceneral 
l^•tlla   would   ha\r   I.een    in   a    position    to   push 
ioruard  .at  once.     The  aflair  that  culminated  i;, 
the  laptme  ol    Hiet  and   .Jakalswater  had   i)cen 
'"''i-il"i  niore  as  a  leder  of  the  real  strength  ot 
the  (.(  riiian  opposition  tliari  as  a  serious  attempit 
*"  '"•'"    <''('ii  "lit    of  a    position    it    was   l)elie\e<l 
the\    would  ddViid  to  the  uttermost.     The  first 
intention   was  to   jia\e   made   the   main  ad\ancc 
"l»    the    Ot.ivi    iail\«a\,    in    \\hicli    ease    the    Hiet 
position  would  lia\c  to  l.c  taken,  since  i^  would 
line  hcen   fat^d    to  l(a\c   a   sirorm  <  riemy   lorer 
within  easy  striking;  di>tan(e  of  the  rijjht  tlajik 
ol    the    advance,    hut    it    was    never    anticipated 
"'"'    tl"'   t-ciiiian    !(sistatuc   would   crumple   uj) 
•■'^  i'  'l!«I-      ll<'W(  v(r.  the  ncKssarv   transport   to 
'•"i>     "III     'h(     advanci     a,    dccidid    upon    after 
Hiet   was  not   availal.le.  and  tlu    mam   force   !   id 
to  he   uith.lrawn   to  Sv\  ikopuiund   while  it  was 
co|le(  t((j,  ni  (oiis((pi,  IK  (•  of  the  aiistnic  of  water 
at    Hut   itself.      In  the  meantime,  the  enudncers 
were    kept    hiisv     in    th(     erection    of    tanks   and 
ntotor-pmiip-.    a!     HmI    ami    IJusah,    l.\-    w|n<-|i    a 
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;."•"■"  ;"■  ';"^,  P''^''^"-ious  supply   was  maintairu,! 

1  i^^'  .    U.sl,„uMbcexplainc(Uhnt  the  ••  rivers '' 

;•'    ,7'    '■"""«'•>■    "'•^-    nNcrs    In     (.ou^i,.s^■    .nlv. 

'"'  '•";•  «^-t^  ;vH!   up   ir.tn   lUc  northern   p:n1 

^'"'  ^';":-     '"  f'--  ^--  '>'■  '.  tVu   .f  ,),,  ,„,,.,, 
;"".^  '     '^  -""<fm.es   pns^ihl,  („  ,.,,|^„„   .,   ^^,,.^, 

'"""*'    ^"""""<     '•>•    ^inl^mn     I,„rcl,oks    1,,    l|,. 
:•""'•     ;>''-'""='li.v.  I'Ht   uot   ortcn.  .•,  1,1,1..  ,,„. 

;\'"<'  "•■'"M-.t  .-uui  suppiH.  u,,,  ,;„,., 

;f7"'-      ''r^ ''M.Kdln  (ol.nHVNMK.-: 

^''  n.l.-mt,.  Hno.-ui..  ,.ou.pose.|  ..r  „,,  ,,i 
n.uban   L,,l,    I,,,,.,  .,   „„.   ,j^,,,,,    H,Hc..   aud 

'-p-1:   A.n.an    Insh.     'I  In-  .lul,.,  , hal   ,HI 

'""•;"';■♦    f''^--"    --   an   ,.,HM,v    uhosc.   .„,.,. 

l"'Ml.a,ll,y  no  means  lK..nkno,.k,..|  out  oll.in, 
•V  l.is  severe  initial  re^erse.  an.l  uh,.  kept  tl„. 
•'nM-Hle  eonstantly  <„,  the  ahr,  hv  threatened 
""•■"'■^V"""  V^'-^-  (•■■"■'  "I"  Hu-  hue.  In,„|  u.s 
--ee     u.     th<.    earlv     davs    of    the    o..e,:pat,..n. 

:^t  l''^':'' ""-'liv   u..,,h  a  uuu.ea 

•'    ''"'P-      C.„.ddions    snuM    henan    t..    in.prove 

';""V''"\"    »'-ll.-n.l.ndedt a  J    Uul 

t  e  advan,.ed  suppiv  depot  preparat.uv  ...  ,h. 
K^   M..hanee.   and   :      length   a    vast    ae.  n la- 

""    "'    "^••"■^■^    ^^''^       ......ntrated    therr.       Why 

""'    ^'"^•">'    ^^'"'    ^^'-'^    m    <onsider:d,|e    f.,ne    at 
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llic  tiiiie.  (lid  not  seriously  attack  is  imv  of  llic 
mysteries  of  the  campaiyii.  Had  he  shown 
more  enterprise  there  is  no  doiil)t  at  all  that  he 
eoiild  have  iiiueh  dela\ed  the  advaiiie.  As  it 
was,  there  was  (^nly  one  atl'alr  worth  menlion- 
iny.  Jle  did  on  on.-  ,,(■(■;, sion  summon  up 
cnougji  initiative  to  attack  the  post  at  Jakals- 
watcr  and  scored  a  sliuhl  uiouientarx  success, 
l)ut  it  a\aile(i  hiiu  nothinij  niorc  than  the  cap- 
ture of  a  couple  of  prisoners,  who  were  ahnost 
instantly  retaken  1)\-  our  peoijle. 

'i'he  force  which  was  to  uio\e  on  Karihih 
was  made  u|)  of  the  1st  and  -Jnd  Mounted 
Uriyades  under  Hriuadier-Ceneral  Hrits,  with 
t'(»lont4s  Lenuner  and  Alberts  conuuandinLr 
hriuades;  the  ^rd  Mountt  d  Hri<ra(;  ■  under 
liriiradier-(;eneral  Myhuryh  ;  the  .Mh  Moimted 
Hriuade  under  l}rinadier-(,eneral  Manie  Hotlia  ; 
\Vylie\  infantry  hrioade  ;  and  detachments  of 
artillery  under  Major  Tavlor.  o.  the  Transvaal 
Artillery. 

Leaving  Xonidas  on  I  he  ihy  after  Skimier's 
li«lit  at  Trekkopjes.  Jirits  mo\((l  rapidly 
throuuh  Hict  on  Dorslriviernnnul,  followinu  the 
hed  of  the  Swakop.  In  the  meantiiuc  Myhuruh 
and  Manie  Holha  had  hecn  sent  off  ••  int(»  the 
l»iiic.'"  the  mission  assiunrd  (,,  tlu,,,  heinu  to 
(Id  the  railway  helwetn  Karihih  and  Windhuk 
at  W'ilhehustahl.  s(.me  Ihirfv  mihs  wt  st  of 
Karihil).  Near  DorstriN  iermund  th(  ciicm\-  (-m'- 
i-itJ  Old  ..iiic  of  his  few    Mi(r(o.tui   iiiinc  optra- 
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lions  u[  I  lie  canipaiun,  a  parly  of  Ceniians 
cxplodiim  an  observation  mine  wliich  killed 
three  sc,»nU  of  the  .Middelburu'  C'oniniando. 
Out  of  this  occurrence  arose  one  of  those 
humorous  incidents  whicli  illustrate  so  vividlly 
that  e\en  the  yrim  business  of  war  has  its 
liiihter  side. 

Din-iii<r  the  nigh.t  after  the  explosion  two  of 
tiie  advanced  files  were  ridiny  together,  with 
loose  knees  and  slack  reins,  the  men  \ery  prob- 
al)Iy  discussing  the  fate  of  their  ct)nM-ades,  when 
suddenly  in  the  moonlight  a  huge  baboon 
jum])ed  into  view  on  a  rock  in  front  of  them 
and  ga\e  two  loud,  guttural  barks.  Probably 
it  (ltd  sound  like  the  buruher  challenge  :  "  Wies 
da.?" 

At  an>-  rate,  one  of  the  men  ob\iouslv 
thought  the  enemy  had  spruni;-  a  complete  sm*- 
prise  on  them,  and  that  in  such  a  case  discretion 
was   by    fai-   the    belter   part   of   \aIour. 

••  Friend  I  "*  he  called  in  hi    startled  panic. 

There  was  some  excuse  for  the  pooi-  j'eljow, 
for  thire  is  notliing  more  calculated  to  make 
mm  jiimi)y  than  niuhl  marchiim  ai  '.lie  desert. 

I'orlunately,  the  rest  of  the  advance  guard 
kept  their  JieatK.  or  the  rcsidt  miuht  have  been 
reurcttal)le.  since  there  is  nolhinLT  in  all  the 
World  (juite  so  contauious  as  jiaiiic.  even  amonu 
the  best  of  troops. 

Hritv  ad\aiu«(l  as  far  as  the  (.amikaub 
River  and    halted    there   to   await   news   of    the 
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I'^'le  wl.ich  had  attended  tlie  enteri,rise  entrusted 
o  My huroh  and  Maruc  «otha.     (General  Botha 
nn.se  1    had   aeeo.upanied    the   hitter  as   far  as 
(Hjnnh.nowe,  whieh  had  been  oeeupied  ahnost 
without  resistanee,  and  then  w.ukc  1  haek  with 
Ins  l)od.vffuard  t..  I>„t  Mine,  uhieh  was  actually 
<Hvup.ed  hy  the  Cienera!  hin.self  and  the  Staff 
■"•'••'"ipMn.ed    only    hy    a    detaehn.ent    of    the 
'HHlyguard  or  South  African  Poiic^e,  a  lew  hours 
■liter  the  (ieru.ans  had  left  it.     The  intention 
-ad  been  that  it  should  he  oeeupied  hv  a  bur  Vr 
'•"■'•e   some   hours  before   the   General   was      „e 
'••  '^rinc,  but  souiethinjr  had  gone  wrong  with 
'I'e   tuue-lable,   and   the   force  detailed   for  the 
^^-'■|<  arnved  to  tind  that  G.II.Q.  had  been  in- 
■t.'llcd   Inr  sou.c   hours.      If  the   Gern.anv  hud 
not  been   u,   such   a   tremendous   hurrv  to  save 
iKir     skuis     they     .night     quite     ea^ilv     ha<.e 
'mailed  the  CouunMnder-.n-Chief  with  the  whole 
"'   I  lie  personal  and  genei    !  Staffs. 

^\s  a  matter  <,f  fact,  the  (General  took  -i 
i^itat  M.any  personal  risks  that  at  times  --aused 
111-  personal  Staff  some  little  anxietv.  When 
"K'n.t.ons  of  any  in.portance  were  in  progress 
'le  alvvays  u.sisted  in  seeing  things  f„r  hi.Mself 

<wn  though  ihe  seeing  of  them  meant  incurring 
a  wood  deal  <.f  personal  danger.  I  heard  a  rather 
niuus.r...  story  apropos  „r  this  tendencv  „'•  the 
<'<ncral  to  nuunng  such  risks.  While  Head 
'i'uuters  uas  at  lN,t  M.ne,  (General  Smuts 
arrived    tr.Mu    the    south    to    confer    uith    the 
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(.cneial  omcer  C'onunandiim-iu-Cliicr,  and 
Jippiircntly  someone  had  told  liin,  of  the  way 
the  (ieneral  exposed  himself  under  fire  in  the 
liyht  at  J? let.  Smuts  sent  for  Major  Trew. 
••"'inmandino-  the  hodyyuard,  and  told  him  he 
•Hiyht  nut  to  let  the  (ieneral  run  himself  int.. 
unnecessary  danirer.  'iVew  replied  that  he  lud 
<l..ne  his  best  to  dissuade  the  Ceneral  fn.m 
tiomo;  into  dancferoiis  plaees,  hut  that  Hctha 
had  insisted  on  yoing  his  own   way, 

"  Vou  should  exercise  xour  authority  as 
'""Huander  of  the  bodyguard, '•  said  Smuts, 
••anil  not  allow  him  to  expose  hiuiself  need- 
It- ssly." 

••'I'iiafs  all  Ntry  well,  sir,"*  'IVew  replied, 
••h"t  vvdl  you  tell  me  uhat  I  au.  to  do  when 
the  (ieneral  ( )fru»  r  Coiuuianding-in-C'hief  tells 
me  to  uo  to  hell.>    ' 

I  never  heard  that  (General  Siuuts  was  able 
t"  supply  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  cou- 
undnuii. 

To  return  to  the  course  of  the  operations 
n  was  believed  that  the  <  r.eu.y  had  prepared  a 
-ln»ntr  ,„.siti„n  at  Kubas.  on  the  narrow-uauue 
line  that  at  one  tuue  worked  dii.  ,t  between 
Swiikopiniuid  and  K.iribib.  Lcnuner.  uith  the 
Isl  Mounl-d  H,,i,,,(le,  u.-is  sent  t..  rec.mn.Mlre 
tills  position,  lie  loiuid  that  under  the  threat 
'•<>"i  the  south  the  enemy  had  evacuated  it. 
:)nd  he  o<.cupic<l  !!  ou  Mav  L'nd.  'Mu-  pi.siti,.a 
itsell  was  u  strong  ,,i.e.  and  luid  we  been  (om. 
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Pellcd   lo  take  it   by  dinrl   nssaull    v.nuM   lune 
entailed   considerable  delay   an<l.    i,i    nil    proba- 
bility, u  heavy  easualty  bill.     That  in  n.iniature 
's  the  story  of  the  whole  of  the  operations  whieh 
ended  ,n  the  eapture  by   Botha's  forces  of  the 
two    most    important    towns    in     South-Wes' 
A  rica        The   enemy  prepared   at   the   cost   of 
eolossal    Jabonr    position    after    position    in    a 
eonntry   of   vast   defensi^e   possibilities,   out   of 
e\ery  one  of  which  he  was  man.euvred  bv  the 
superior  strategy  of  the  Botr  freneral.        " 

On  tlie  same  day  that  Kubas  was  oeciipied 
news    c.an.e    through    that    Manic    IJolha    and 
Myburgh  had  succeeded  in  euttinu  the  railwav, 
and  had,  n.oreover.  occupied  the  encnu  artillery 
headquarters    at    Johann    Albrechtshohe.        vil 
the  guns  and  stores,  however,  had  been  remo^ed 
by  the  Gennans,  so  that  the  capture  was  more 
valuable  for  moral  than  for  material  effect      On 
rece.pt  of  the  news,   General   Botha   proceeded 
w.th   the   1st   and   2nd    Mounted    Brigades,    the 
Transvaal  Horse  Artillery,  and  tw.>  of  the  hc^uv 
guns,  and   made  straight   for    Karibib.    Wylie-s 
infantry    being   ordered    t..    follou    the    rnlw.v 
through     Kubas     and     Abbabis     to     the     san'.e 
objective. 

The  mounted  tn.ops  arrive.!  within  siyht  of 
Karibib  towards  noon  of  the  same  d.u     Mav  Mh 
and  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  in  demandinu  the' 
surrender  ot   the  town.      During  the  afternoon 
the    tiag    retuined.    wdh    a    mes,aue    fn-m    the 
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lMiio(,i,,:isUr  to  the  effect  that  the  entry  of  the 
liritish  would  not  he  opposed.  Tlie  place  was 
aceordingly  formally  occupied  hy  (General  Brits, 
the  German  garrison  having-  retired  as  soon  as 
the  IJnion  troops  were  seen  to  he  approaching. 
There  was  actually  an  exchange  of  shots  be- 
tween some  of  our  advanced  patrols  and  the 
(ierman  rearguard,  hut,  contrary  to  ever>' 
expectation,  tJiere  was  nothing  which,  hy  the 
wildest  stretch  of  imagination,  could  be  called 
an  attempt  to  disjjute  possession  of  the  most 
important  railway  centre  in  the  colony.  Most 
of  the  engines  and  rolling  stock  for  the  narrow- 
gauge  line  were  taken  b\  the  (Germans  in  their 
retirement,  but  we  captured  a  large  quantity 
of  tlie  metre-gauge  stock  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  traffic  between  Karibil)  and 
Windhuk  and  on  the  line  to  the  coast  at 
I^iideritzbueht. 

I'ractically  the  whole  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  both  sexes  had  remained  in  Karibib. 
Fortunately,  tiie  (iermans  had  left  them  fairl> 
well  supplied  with  food— they  had  two  months' 
supply — or  there  would  have  been  no  alternative 
but  to  deport  them  all,  since  the  transport 
prohlem  was  acute,  and  for  a  time  our  own 
troops  in  Karibib  were  on  the  \erge  of  actual 
starvation.  This  was  in  no  way  ihw  to  any 
want  of  [)ievision  on  the  |)art  of  those  respons- 
ible f(»r  su|>ply  and  transport  services,  but  WM^ 
loniequent    on    the    unexpected    rapidity    with 
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>l^  MMcc.     ,c  real  l,csi„„i„„  „|.  t,,,.  (.,r.,M 
"  ■'7'  -'n,l„l,.,i„„.     Mure  th„n  all,  he       I 

.';""'"':;';;' '-  «!»■  'm>  u.o  ,ai„ai,ic  m:' 

;;        7;;"""     -n     the     l„.„,,.|.«an...     line,     a    I 

II   ».l^  n.,1   many  davs.   In    Ihe   uav.   Iielort- 
I  f^li  n,,.„|,at,„„  „r  a  ,,„u|uer<.cl  town  was    , 

"h.li     lie    .,„,    sh,„„..      One    „,;    ,    ^^ 

■'<><•  .<.,„«i  t„  I,, ,,    ,|^„,.||     -   Y^ 

'""""■^-   ;■""'    "'•"    "-    '".T.       .Vol    ,|,a      ,    ' 

::t;:':"'- ■""-  ""^ .1,..,. w,.,.e  1. 

•""P    «.•   ..,<.„i,„.,l,    ..very    phuc    i„    uhi,!,    a 

•'■'■;"■■";  '""'■""'■""'''"'■'I  I"'-  .••"  I •,   l,a|„ 

l.ii- ,,!■  fl,,       ]     1    .  "■"■■     >>  Hue  any  iiiirii- 

"'  ''"I""':  I'll  I'eliind  >va.  „i>,.  ,„.,l   T, 

""■'■'■  "'"■  ''-I  ""11-^  I-'  d„uk  hui  til; 
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hrackish   water  ..f  the   country,   ;uk1   tno  often 
not  miJcli  of  that. 

There  was  some  (luantity  of  beer  in  Karihih, 
iind  this  was  offered  to  the  troops  l.v  rapacious 
JIuns    at    eij-lit    shillin«^s    a    bottle!       It    found 
leady    purchasers    even    at    that    i)rice.       liocr 
tobacco,  too,  was  sold  by  these  harpies  at  f..(u- 
slidhnns  a  bair,  the  normal  p.rice  of  whicli  uas 
as  many  |)ence.     TJicre  was  very  httle  to  crili- 
(■iH\   were  one   inclined,   in  the  conduct  of  Ijjc 
cau.paiun    from    first    to    last,    but    I    crrlaiidy 
think,    an    error   was    made    in    the    loo    lenient 
treatment  of  enemy  cixilians,  and  in  their  bein- 
allowed  to  demand  and  obtain  the  extortionate 
prices    hat  ruled  in  Karil)ib  durinfr  a  time  when 
the  troop.s  were  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation. 
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CMMIRF,    OF    WINDIH  K    AND    AFTER 

Thf,  fnll  of  Karibih  find  the  retirement  of  the 
whole  of   tl-   (;crman   field   arinv   towards   the 
north  had  ..ladc  Windhuk,  the  (apital,  an  easy 
prr/c.  uJiich  it  u  as  only  necessary  to  reach  out  for 
to  obtain.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  negotiations 
which  led   np   to   its  surrender  were   pleasantly 
conducted    over    the    telephone    from    Karibih. 
An  assurance  ha\ing  been  ui\en  bv  the  })urgo- 
n.aster    that    the    entry    of    the    Union   troops 
would    not    be    opposed,    (ieneral   Botha   him- 
self set  out  with   an   escort   in   motor-cars  on 
May    lOth,   receixiny   the  formal   surrender  on 
the   I'ith.     At  the  time  of  the  surrender  the 
total  -  hite  population  of  \Vindhuk  amounted 
to   s(.u.ething    over   three   thousand,    including 
refugees    from    other    places.      The    town    was 
placed  under  martial  law,   but  the  inhabitants 
were  informed  at  the  sauie  time  that  so  long 
as  they  observed   the  not  \cry  onerous  regula" 
tions  imposed  there  would   be  no  interference 
with  their  personal  liberties. 

With  the  captm-c  of  Windhuk  the  chief 
objective  of  the  cam|)aigii  was  attain"d.  This 
was  the  great   wireless  station   which   had  l)ccn 
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erf<-tcf]   tl.tic    i>y   tho   (;cnnans,    with    its  great 
.•:00fo,.t     hi-h     masts    and     n,  c-Iong    aerials. 
^(■'  M(lmo  to  the  wireless  experts,  this  was  the 
sc.nd  larircst  station  in  the  world.     I  believe 
the  (;crnian  station  at  Xorddeich  ranks  first  in 
IH.wer,    with    ^Vindhuk    second,    and    our   own 
(  Ornish  station  at   I'oldhu  an  indifferent  third 
Xeedlcss  almost  to  s;,y,  the  Germans  had  eom- 
••letil\    disid)lrd   tlu    station   hy   the  removal  (,f 
^    >tiitial    p.rts    of    the    machinery    and    instru- 
ments and   I.y   pulling   down   the  aerials.      The 
Darts   fhcy   removed   were   nreplaceable,   and   it 
was  (],,itc  impossible  to  get  the  installation  work- 
ing again.     I  am  not  sure  that  even  now  it  has 
been  got  into  working  order. 

rndoubtedly  the  Windhuk  wireless  was  an 

outstanding    example    of    the    methodical    way 

the    Ilun    hid    set    out   to   accon.plish   his   self- 

impoKd   task  of  bidding   fo     world  dominion. 

\N  inle  we  had  been  busy  talking  about  a  chain 

•>»   wirdess  stations  to  er-ircle  the  globe— and 

'loing   very   lifJe    but    ta.    .-the   German   had 

l)Uilt  hnnsclf  a  station  down  i  ere  in  the  middle 

ol    South-West    Africa   which    was    capable   of 

talking  direct  to   Berlin!      I  did  not   see  the 

station   jouiTials   which    fell   into  the   hands  of 

tiie  l^nion  troops,   but  I   believe  they  actually 

recorded    messages    that    had    passed'  between 

^^  mdhuk  and  Xew  York.     However  that  mav 
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le  station  was  certainly  in  constant  coni- 
niumcation    with   Rerim   right   up  to  the   time 
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it    hccaiiic    necessary    tor    its    owners    to    dis- 
mantle il. 

Another   surprise— though    it    oiit.iit   not   to 
lia\e  been  anythinu  of  the  sort,  in  the  hulit  of 
our  e\|)eiien(e  ol"  (iernian  nietliods  of  niai<in!? 
\\ar     was    the    discoNciy     in    the    (.o\(rnnicnt 
lai)oratories    of    a    reyuhn-    poison    factory,    ni- 
tended  for  our  espeeial  benclit.     A   n  ;nil>er  of 
laruc  sealed  jars  attracted  attention,  ar  d  these, 
\vlicn  operKfl  and  exainined  hy  a  baeteriolouist, 
turned  out  to  be  the  incubators  for  the  tilthiest 
luul    of    cultures     which    our     kindly     enemy 
acknowledged  were  to  ha\c  been  used  to  infect 
»'ur  pro])able  campin^-nrounds.      In  all  human 
probaI)ility     the    rapidity    of    the    movements, 
whicji   had    resulted   so   happily   in    the   capture 
of  the  enemy's  principal   towns  within  sixteen 
da>s    of    their    initiation,    saved    the    in\adinu 
aruiy   frout   fallin-i'  victim   to  this  bestial   mani- 
festation  of   (iernian    Kultur.      As  it   was,   the 
W'indhuk   «arrison   had    to   yet    out    in    such    a 
hurry  to  sa\e  themselves  from  beinji  ho()eIessly 
(ut   off  from   the  North,  that   they   were  com- 
pelled to  lea\e  this  typically-kidtured  accessory 
to  civilised  war. 

The  campaiun  in  (Icrman  South-West 
Africa  is  merged  to  such  an  extent  in  the  ureatcr 
issues  of  the  war  that  it  simi)ly  cannot  be  \iewed 
m  its  real  perspective  now.  T  have  already 
recorded  that  all  the  work  of  clearinsr  the  more 
im|)orfant    half   of   the   countr.v  ,    capturing    the 
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c'nnny\s    rapital,    and    driving    Jus    field    ar.uv 
i'elter-skc  tor  to  Ihc   north,  of  the  colonv,   ual 
amH,p,,,shed    ,n    a    „.cre    sixteen    days!      O 
he  face  ot  .t    tin.     y.ue.  that  the  task  of  the 
«  n.on  arn.y  of  invasion  had  been,  so  fa-    sur- 
passmffly    easy.      All    these    great    results'   had 
;;een  achieved,  too,  practically  without  ti.hting 
he  only  uuportant  actions  during  tins  part  of 
he   campaign    ;vere    Skinner's   fight   at    Trek- 
k'opjes  and  a  smart  little  aflair  to  the  east  of 
U  mdhuk,   in   which   Mentz's  mounted  troops 
scored  an  important  success  in  the  capture  of 
an  enemy  supply  column  and  about  a  hundred 
prisoners.      I   agree  that   it  does  sx^em  rather 
easygoing,  but,  to  use  the  words  emploved  by 
Botha  tmuself,  in  a  general  order  to  the' troops 

-ued  at  Karibib,  '•  The  work  .  .  .  , J'eTn 
peiformed  under  conditions  which  onlv  those 
who  have  experienced  them  can  properly 
appreciate.  '  ^      "^ 

I    have    seen    a    good    many    platitudinous 
General  Orders  "  issued  in  various  campaigns. 
The  soldier  has   not   much  to  make   him   feel 
that  life  on  active  service  is  an  unalloyed  iov. 
ill  paid     as  a   rule,   exposed   to  hardship  "and 
danger  of  every  kind,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
keep  him  in  good  fettle  by   telling  him   what 
a  magnificent  fellow  he  really  is ;  and  the  more 
successful    in    turning    phr^ises    conveving    the 
j^entiment  the  General  happens  to  be  the  more 
he  can  get  out  of  his  troops.     Flattery  is  a 
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good  medicine  in  every  walk  of  lilc,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  at  its  lowest  value  in  war.  Hut 
if  ever  troops  did  deserve  all  and  more  than 
was  said  to  them  al)out  tiieir  achievements  it 
was  this  wonderful  amy  of  Hotha's.  That  it 
did  not  fiulit  more  llian  it  did  was  the  fault  of 
the  eiicm.N',  who  did  not  wait  fr,  i)e  iiit,  but 
bustled  away  north  at  e\ery  threat.  In  justice 
to  the  (Jcriuans,  kt  it  be  once  more  recorded 
that  they  were  willinir  cnou<fh  to  put  rp  a 
square  fiifht  if  they  had  liccn  uiven  anythiuLr 
like  a  chance  ol"  enuauinu  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success.  ]]<\[  the\-  wvw  up  aaainst  a  ireneral 
of  the  first  order,  with  tiie  added  disal)ility  that 
they  were  outmunl)ered  in  the  field.  I^ut  if 
Botha's  army  had  little  opporturiity  so  far  of 
measurinix  itself  against  the  enemy  in  the  field, 
at  least  it  was  yivin  e\ery  chance  of  showim,' 
that  it  could  move  rajjidly  and  take  chances. 

Some  of  the  chan(  cs  that  were  taken  were 
enough  to  raise  the  hair  df  any  ollicc  r  not 
trained  in  the  guerilla  school  (»f  war.  but  the 
justification  of  them  was  that  they  always 
came  otJ'  as  they  were  intended.  Take,  for 
example,  the  dash  of  Maiiie  liotlia  a, id 
Myburgh  on  the  railway  to  the  east  of  Kari- 
bib.  The  two  brigades  marched  the  best  part 
of  a  hundred  mihs  in  three  da\s.  through 
\\;il(iless  countrv  cut  the  r.iiluav  as  intended, 
and  then  \\(  jit  (.If  "  into  the  blue  "■  ^r  an 
other    eiuhl   da\s    of    str-emious    marehim:.    and 
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tl.;.L  .,n  a  leu-  strips  „f  l,ili,„,o   uhiH,  the  men 
'•"■•ncd  n,   their  pockets.     For  cmht  davs  these 
men  h^e<^  on   uhnt  Cresh   meat  and  oa,',,,,   thev 
'■'>''I^i  P"<\  up   l.y  the  waysi<le,  eookea  withont 
^alt,   lor  they   had  exhausted   the   verv    hmited 
^iniount  oi   rations  carried  in  the  first  two  davs 
ol  the  dash  for  Wiihelnistahl.     The  horses  had 
to   subsist   as   best   they   could,   yra/.ino    a    little 
on    such     si)arse    desert     vcuetation    as     nii.rht 
"(casionally    |,c    encountered.     And    their    ex 
innence   v.::s   thai   of  the   rest  of   the   mounted 
tro,.ps-they    went   <,ut    and    did,    as   a    matter 
':     <'>'"-se,    tile    apparently    impossible,    thouj^rl, 
it   must   be  said   that  the   v  ,sta-e  of  horseflesh 
was    terrd.Ie.      Thcv    were    simply    wcmderful, 
luse   bm-hers.      \\Uy   ^ic   lioers  were  able   to 
l^cep  the  held  tors,,  lony  auainsL  ovcm  helming 
'""-.l.rrs  ,n   the  .\n.Lrh,.J{ocr  war  is  no  mvsterv 

to  aiivcme  who  saw  their  work  in  Cerman  South- 
>>  est  Alnca. 

''p  to  this  point  the  infanlrv  had  n<.t  had 
a  show.  Tl.c  speed  of  Jiotha-s  uM^ements  and 
H""  turn  Ih,.  campai^rn  i,;,d  taken  had  made  it 
entirely  :ui  aflair  tor  (he  mounted  men.  I.ater 
the  inlanti  V  w.rc  t..  prove  what  thev  could  do 
'n  the  way  of  marchini,,  ^nd  were  to  <lcmon- 
stratc  that  the  .South  .African  infantrvman   was 

:'t     cast    (he   e,p,al    ..f   his    unted    .o.npatriot 

;n    ihv   .p.ahty   .f   endurance    and    capaciv    for 

'';."''   ^^'"'^   •"  "'<•  ' f   .ippallin.  .ir.UM, stances 

"'  """"'■.^•''"M.de  and  food.     Hut  the  storv  of 
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the  m-cat  inarch  of  the  infantry,  wiiich  was 
as  tine  a  feat  of  war  of  its  kind  as  has  ever 
licen  j)crfornie(l  by  troops,  belongs  to  another 
eliapter. 

On  the  day  after  the  occupation  of  Wind- 
liuk  a  flag  of  truce  canic  into  Karibib,  con- 
veying a  request  from  Dr.  Scit/,,  the  German 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  for  a  -neeting  with 
(General  Botlia  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
an  arrangement  for  susncnsion  of  hostihties. 
Some  days  were  consumed  in  correspondence 
between  the  General  and  the  Cierman  head- 
quarters, which  had  been  withdr-iwn  by  this 
time  to  Omaruru,  but  finally  a  forty-eight 
hours'  armistice,  beginning  at  noon  on  the  20th 
May,  was  agreed  upon. 

General  Botha  and  his  staflf  motored  out  to 
Giflkop,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
Karibib,  and  there  met  Dr.  Seilz  and  Colonel 
Franke.  'I'hc  conference  took  place  under  the 
shade  of  a  thorn  tree — not  in  a  tent,  as  has 
been  stated  in  some  of  the  really  dramatic 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  dcsj'ribc  the 
event.  Seit/,  and  l-'ranke  had  .onie  prepared 
with  a  set  of  terms  that  certainly  did  not  err 
on  (he  side  of  undue  modesty.  In  fact,  when 
tiic  position  of  (lu  (tcrmans  at  the  time  is 
considered,  one  vaw  only  imagine  that  they 
thought  (hey  ^verc  about  to  deal  with  a  sin- 
guiarl\  weak  c(»uunau(lcr.  (M*  alternati\ely  that 
they  senousl\    thought  that  relief  from  the  sea 
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was  likely  to  reach  tlicm  before  long,   and  iii- 
ttndecl  t(»  iiiaiKx'iivre  tor  positicni. 

Let    us    rcf>ard    for    a    nioinent    wliat    that 
position  was.     They  had  been  defeated   in  the 
Held   and   swept   completely  out   of  more  than 
lu'if    the    colony— and   that  the   most   valuable 
half.     All  their  seaports  and  some  three-fourths 
<)♦"  the  railway  conununications   had  been   lost. 
They  were  cut  off  absolutely  from  all  comnni- 
niciitioa  with  the  outside  world,  save  through 
Po.'aK-uese  West  Africa,  where  the  I'ortuguese 
Wcie  bv  no  meaTis  well  disposed  to  them,  owing 
to   the   highhanded   action  of  the   (Germans   on 
the  border.     Their  slocks  of  food  and  umnitiou-i 
of  war  were  getting   low,   and    the    reservists, 
wiio  formed  the  bulk  of  the  (German  field  force, 
were   badly    reduced    in    moral    and   anxious   to 
see  an  end   to   the  fighting.      Clearly,    history 
could    hardly    have   blamed    the    (ierman   com- 
mand if  it   had  acknowledged  the  hopelessness 
of  continuing   the   campaign    and    su>rendered 
on  any  reasonable  terms  that  migiit  have  been 
offered. 

But  the  attitude  of  the  C.ovemor  was  rather 
that  of  a  con(pieror  than  the  responsible  head 
of  a  (Government  which  was  hopelessly  defeated. 
He  tacitly  admitted  that  the  I'nion  troops 
were  in  etl'ecti\e  occupation  ..f  a  considerable 
area  ol  the  Ciermai.-  possessions,  and  was  good 
enough  to  say  that  he  would  agrte  to  a  con- 
tuiued  ovcujjation  o'  the  conipiered  territory 
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poiuliiisj:  the  return  and  the  |)ayinent  of  com- 
pensation when  the  Alhes  were  thoroughly 
l)eatcn  in  Europe.  A  neutral  y,mc  was  to  he 
defined,  north  of  which  the  (iernians  were  to 
continue  i)oss(ssion -south  of  it  we  mitiht  carry 
on  un<hr  the  limitations  of  tenure  already 
noted, 

liotha  heard  the  ama/ing  proposals  quietly, 
and  then  remaiked,  ahuost  casually  :  "  .Vly 
terms  are   unconditioual   s>u-render."' 

Dr.  Seitz  blustered  ai)out  his  representint? 
an  unconquerable  nation  of  seventy  luillions  of 
kultured  people,  and  demanded  to  he  told  what 
he  was  to  say  to  his  All-IIiLdiest  Kaiser  if  he 
gave  up  the  contest  without  terms,  hut  his 
liate  exhibition  was  met  auain  by  the  (piiet 
statement  tiiat  the  only  terms  the  (General  had 
to  ofl'er  were  those  of  unconditional  surrender. 
The  eoid'ercnce  broke  up,  and  it  was  amicunced 
that  hostilities  would  be  resumed  at  the  ex- 
piration of   ti)e  period  orii^iually   aiuiouticed. 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  hark  back  and 
follow  the  doinus  of  Colonel  Skinner  and  his 
briLrado,  with  which  my  own  unit  was  intiuiately 
associated. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

TIIF.    RAILWAY    ADVANCE 

Wini.r,  the  events  described  were  taking  place, 
Colonel  Skinner  had  been  pushing  on  with  the 
ta^k  oi"  reconstructing  the  Otavi  Railway,  which 
foniied  the  left  flank  of  the  advimcc.  I'nder 
the  dernian  regime  this  line  was  a  two-foot 
gauge  affair,  which  had  been  constructed  nminly 
bi-  the  convcxance  to  the  coast  of  the  produce 
of  the  ()ta\!  copper  mines.  Subscfjuently  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Cio\ernment,  and  by 
them  leased  to  the  C)ta\  i  C"ompan>  .  When 
the  advance  was  decided  upon,  it  was  determined 
to  rebuild  this  line  with  the  standard  Cape 
gauge  of  three  feet,  and  so  make  the  whole 
system  uniform  throughout  the  colony.  In  thii 
the  tuemy  helped  us  materially,  by  tearing  up 
the  line  bodil\  and  tund)rmg  rails,  sleepers  and 
e\eryth"ng  down  the  end)ankment,  thus  leaving 
(.)ur  owii  engineers  nothing  to  do  but  to  lay 
the  new  material  down  in  place  of  that  so  very 
obliuingly  rcmoxed.  Later  the  Ciermans  got 
tt>  know  what  was  being  done,  and  (ontt'ited 
thenisehes  with  blov^ing  up  bridges  and  cul- 
\crts,  Icaxing  the  line  in  silu  ft)r  us  to  remove 
for  ourselves. 
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Our  rate  of  aflvancc,  l)cinir  dctcriiiincd  In- 
the  progress  of  railway  construction,  was  neces- 
sarily slow,  and  the  work  heeanic  horribly 
monotonous.  Xothinir  but  ceaseless  patrol  work 
up  and  down  the  railway,  varied  by  recon- 
naissance of  the  country  in  front  kept  us  fron. 
absolute  boredom.  It  was  exceedingly  valuable 
work,  however,  since  it  tauoht  us  all  we  wanted 
to  know  about  getting  the  heavy  cars  through 
the  bad  country,  and  by  the  time  the  real 
advance  began  we  had  come  to  regard  nothing 
that  the  country  could  produce  as  being  im- 
possible for  us  to  manoL'uvrc  in. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  the  ar- 
moured cars  bore  no  small  part  in  deciding  the 
issue  of  the  C;erman  attack  on  Trekkopjes,  and 
that  they  did  not  do  even  better  than  they  did 
was  due  to  the  want  of  experience  of  officers 
and  men  of  handling  them  in  the  heavy  sand. 
Time  after  time  the  cars  stuck  in  the  drifts  and 
river  beds  while  mana'uvring  for  position,  and 
had  to  be  man-handled  out  of  their  difficulties, 
our  only  casualties  l)eing  sustained  while  thus 
employed.  A  month  later  we  should  have 
regarded  Tn-kkopjes  as  almost  ideal  man.euvring 
ground. 

As  an  example  of  how  we  progressi\elv 
learnt  the  art  of  getting  about,  and  of  how 
difficulties  disappeared  with  experience,  I  wa.>i 
ordered  one  day  while  we  were  still  at  'J'rek- 
kopjes  to  send  a  half-section— two  cars— towards 
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Ebony  to  ascertain  if  the  (iennan  i)o.st  there 
could  be  drawn.  The  cars  returned  in  about 
four  hours,  the  officer  1  had  sent  in  charge 
reporting  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
beyond  Karub.  Next  day  I  secured  permission 
to  try  again,  and  went  out  myself,  sending  an 
officer  and  a  motor-cyclist  patrol  on  ahead  to 
reconnoitre  the  road  and  re[)ort  whether  any- 
"ching  he  considered  insurmountable  without 
assistance  should  be  encountered.  Three  miles 
out  we  came  to  a  river-bed  about  two  hundred 
yards  across,  which  had  turned  back  the  cars 
on  the  pre\  ious  day.  I  went  forward  to  examine 
it,  and  found  the  sand  almost  knee-deep.  How- 
ever. I  thought  that  the  worst  that  could  happen 
was  that  the  first  car  would  stick  and  have  to 
be  hauled  out  by  mule-power,  so  determined 
to  risk  the  crossing.  To  our  surprise  the  car, 
well  driven,  came  tlirough  without  much 
trouble,  so  we  took  the  other  through  also 
without  too  nmch  in  the  way  of  man-handling. 
Karub  we  reached  without  any  more  trouble, 
but  a  mile  faither  on  we  came  to  another  dry 
water-course,  with  a  rocky  dip  into  it  of  about 
one  in  three.  I  could  not  quite  make  up  my 
mind  \vhcther  to  try  it  or  not,  and  signalled 
buck  to  Xaldcr  to  come  up  and  look  at  it. 
Apparently  the  signal  was  understood  to  mean 
that  the  cars  were  to  cross,  for  the  next  thing 
1  saw  was  the  leading  car  coming  full  speed 
at  it.     1   could  not  stop  them,  or  there  would 
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lia\c  hctn  a  iiii\-ui)  hcLuccn  the  cars,  aiul  uilli 
a  piuiioc  that  threw  evcrythin..-  into  the  air  that 
was  n.,t  lashed  or  strapped  fast,  the  leader  tock 
I  lie  dip,  plouuhed  throuo-h  the  sand,  thruwin-r 
iL  ii|)  in  front  hke  the  how-wave  o)'  a  destrove.\ 
and  nuked  and  plunired  herself  up  the  opposite 
bank.      \\\   had  learnt  sonicthino-  already. 

'I'hree  miles  fron.  Khony  I  stopped  the  ears 
behind  some  risinir  ^Troimd,  and  went  forward 
•  nient  on  elimbini--  to  the  top  of  a  low  kopje, 
to  see  whelher  I  eould  oft  a  l.,ok  at  Kbony 
i^clf.  A  hundred  yards  from  where  we  hail 
>lopped  was  my  motor-eyelist  patrol,  hailed 
while  one  of  the  men  repaired  a   puneture. 

To  the  odieer  in  eharuc  I  .said  :  '•  Well, 
what  about  oettinLr  the  ears  u|)  here?  Do  you 
think  we  ean  manage  the  road?'" 

I  was  sastly  amused  when  he  said  :  ••  1  don't 
think  it's  possible  unless  they  uive  us  mules 
to  help  throimh  the  worst  places."' 

lie  looked  at  me  with  more  than  a  little 
suspicion  when  I  told  him  that  the  ears  were 
actually  within  a  ston.  throw  of  him  at  that 
moment,  and  without   mules,   too. 

The  cars  were  fitted  with  detachable  run- 
ninu-boards  for  o;ettin<r  through  bad  places, 
but  these  we  found  (piitc  useless  for  the  sand,' 
because  of  their  tendency  to  turn  over.  More- 
o\(r.  it  was  imjiossible  for  the  drivers  to  keep 
the  wheels  on  them,  owin<r  (,,  \[^^;  restricted 
View    throuyh    the   armoured   shutter   in   front. 
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Vaii(»us  ideas  for  coiiibiitlii},^  the  sand  dillKully 
had  been  sugjj;ested.  Wire  ncttinir  to  he  hiid 
on  tlic  sand  was  one  which,  T  beheve,  has  been 
adopted  successfully  with  lij^ht  cars.  It  was 
out  of  court  in  our  case,  since  for  one  thiuLi: 
there  was  no  netting  available,  and  if  there 
had  l)een  it  was  too  heavy  and  occupied  too 
much  room  for  us.  Mattin<^  was  another,  and 
this  we  tried  experimentally,  but  it  was  not 
successful,  as  the  driving  wheels  simply  drew  it 
under  them  and  threw  it  out  })ehind  the  car. 
We  tried  thin  poles,  dropped  between  the  twin 
tyres  of  the  back  wheels.  These  were  good, 
but  broke  up  too  quickly.  Iron  pip'-ng  was 
better,  but  this  crushed  out  of  shape  and  soon 
became  useless.  Finally  we  managed  to  secure 
a  lot  of  two-inch  angle  iron,  which  I  had  cut 
into  eight-foot  lengths,  with  a  short  length  of 
wire  rope  and  a  toggle  spliced  into  one  end. 
Each  car  carried  four  of  these,  so  that  when  it 
encountered  heavy  sand  t)ne  of  these  angle 
irons  was  dropped  between  each  of  the  twin 
driving  wheels.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  car  had 
mounted  the  iirst  one,  another  was  dropped  in 
front,  and,  when  she  was  clear  of  the  tir^t,  one 
of  the  crew  dragged  it  clear  of  the  sand,  ran 
forward  with  it,  and  droi)pcd  it  in  the  track 
again.  Thus  the  car  had  a  practically  con- 
tinuous railway  on  which  to  run,  and  the 
heaviest  sand  could  be  negotiated  at  surprising 
speed.      Where    the    river    beds    were    wide    it 
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soi.ietiines  paid   to  lay   all  „i,r  irons    down    in 

advance,   but  the  shorter  stretehes  were  better 

crossed  by  working  caeli  car  "on  its  own."     It 

was  often  nmrderous  work  for  the  crews,  in  a 

shade   temperature  of  a   hundred  decrees,    but 

nobody   oroused  al)out  that.     AVe  had  to  get 

there,  and  it  uas  the  easiest  and  quickest  wav 

<'J  uetting  there  we  could  devise. 

On    the    1st    of    May   we    moved    camp    to 
Karub,   wlueh   was   a   far   better  site   and   very 
much    superior     to     Trekkopjes     in     defensive 
eapabdities.     If  only  the  <  nemv  had  made  up 
his  nund  to  repeat  his  experiment  of  attacking 
the  brigade  he  inust  haNe  fared  a  great  deal 
worse   than    when    he   so    nearly    succeeded    in 
the    Irekkopjes   enterprise.     But    tlie    German 
resistance    was    beginning    to    fail    under    the 
pressure  of  the  main  advance  up  the  Swakoo 
and  we  were  to  see  nothing  of  the  foe  for  son'ie 
tmie  to  come.     On  the  4th  the  Imperial  Light 
Horse  and  one  section  of  ears  were  ordered  to 
make  a  demonstration    against    Great    Aukas 
about  half   way   between    Ebonv   and    Usakos' 
the  orders  being  that  xVukas  was  to  be  reach-d 
by    the    mounted    troops.     The    infantry    and 
guns,  witJi  a  section  of  armoured  cars,  were  to 
advance  to  Ebony  to  cover  the  mounted  men 
in  case  of  their  being  opposed  in  force.     We 
had  our  first  experience  of  working   with   the 
cavalry    on    this    occasion,    and    although    the 
eneu.y    decided    that    he    was  "  too    proud    to 
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fi^ht,"  and  uc  were  thus  denied  the  satisfaction 
of  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  him  to  compensate 
for  the  strenuous  day's  work,  we  got  some  value 
out  of  the  operations,  since  we  learnt  that  we 
could  move  in  the  difficult  coimtry  at  least  as 
fast  as  mounted  men.  ^Vt  the  end  of  the  day 
we  returned  to  camp  at  Karub,  where  we  were 
to  remain  until  after  the  abortive  armistice  of 
the  20th. 

The  interval  was  by  no  means  an  idle  one. 
After  the  fall  of  Karibib,  l\sakos  was  occupied 
by  a  squadron  of  the  Imperial  Light  Horse 
and  one  section  of  cars.  Here  again  we  learnt 
something  worth  knowing,  and  that  was  that 
if  we  were  going  to  keep  up,  we  should  have 
to  look  to  our  water  .supplies  as  carefully  as  to 
our  petrol.  Our  average  consumption  of  the 
latter  worked  out  at  about  four  miles  to  the 
gallon,  as  compared  with  an  average  on  Eng'ish 
roads  of,  roughly,  nine  miles.  That  was  not 
so  bad,  but  when  we  found  that  otir  water 
consumption  was  also  four  miles  to  the  gallon 
in  a  practically  waterless  country,  the  problem 
of  transport  began  to  look  alarming.  There 
are  three  roads  between  Ebony  and  Usakos — 
and  all  of  them  bad.  Whichever  may  be 
chosen — we  tried  all  three — there  are  stretches 
of  from  a  mile  to  three  miles  over  which  it  is 
necessary  to  man-handle  the  cars  even  on  fairly 
steep  down  grades.  Tlie  s-md  for  mile  after 
mile  is  like  nothing   I   ha\e  ever  encountered 
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nnvwlicrc  else,  even  wli  u  there  are  no  river 
l)((ls  to  add  to  its  dej^th  and  stickiness.  Tliree 
miles  from  I'sakos  the  Kahu  l{i\er  is  crossed, 
and  no  matter  which  road  you  happen  to  be 
OIK  there  are  three  miles  of  hard  pushinjr  to 
l)e  done.  I^en  the  liuht  tourinju-cars  have 
to  he  assisted  Ihrownh  it.  'I'he  consequence  is 
that  the  t\vent>'  miles  hetween  the  two  places 
h:.\e  to  he  co\er,'d  on  the  first  s|>eed  practically 
Ihc  whole  way,  and  radiators  boil  dry  in  no 
lime.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  water  to  he  had 
on  the  idad.  and  so,  in  addition  to  exerything 
else,  it  is  necessiu'v  to  carry  water  for  every 
c(»ntinirency.  'I'his  is  no  sliuJit  matter  in  a 
coimlry  where  it  is  impossible  to  load  transport 
\chiclcs  to  more  than  half  normal  load. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  the 
briuadc  mo\ed  on  to  Kbony,  a  place  of  unhappy 
mcuiory.  The  (icrmans  had  a  station  there, 
proi)al)l\'  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  l*al- 
ura\c  cop|)cr  mine.  There  could  have  been  no 
other  reason  for  planting  a  station  in  such  a 
spot.  Kboriy  is  not  a  bad  defensive  position, 
but  llicre  its  charuis  end.  A  waste  of  barren. 
sun-scorched  rock  ridtres,  infested  by  scorpions 
and  alixe  with  Hies,  I  should  say  it  is  about 
the  worst  place  in  the  worst  part  of  Africa. 
I  heard  it  W(l|  snuimcd  up  b\  a  HlKnlesian 
odlccr.  \\  ho  said:  "  ll  I  owned  l-',bon\-  and 
llcll.    IM   let    I-:bony.-- 

liic  groiuid   was  so  hard    it    was   uupossible 
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Id  drive  in  even  steel  tcnt-pcjis,  so  our  tent 
UiiNs  had  to  l)c  made  last  to  rocks.  The  ojjcn 
ridues  were  exposed  to  every  wind  that  ])le\v, 
and  very  i'ew  ni^dits  passed  withcuit  Iialf  the 
tents  heinix  blown  down.  To  add  to  the  dis- 
conit'ort  of  thinjrs,  we  were  now  uettinu'  iij) 
into  the  hiuher  altitudes,  so  that  while  the  days 
were  like  a!i  earnest  of  the  nether  regions,  the 
iiiu'hts  were  bitterly  cold.  Fortunately  we  were 
not  kept  at  Kbony  very  loim",  and  in  about  a 
week  the  whole  brigade,  less  fwo  companies  of 
Hhodesiaiis  left  as  a  i)ost,  was  luoAed  on  to 
I   sakos. 

I'sakos  was  like  paradise  after  the  desert, 
ft  is  really  a  very  pretty  little  town,  with  well 
laid-out  streets  lined  with  pepper  trees  and 
with  a  muni  water  supply.  The  (iernians  had 
disabled  all  the  puui|)in^r  machinery,  but  this 
\^as  soon  i)ut  in  working  order  by  the  eni>ineers. 
and  for  the  first  time  since  landinu  in  the 
country  we  were  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  unlimited  baths.  It  was  here  that  tiic 
railwa\  works  of  the  Otavi  line  were  'situated. 
Ik  fore  the  (Germans  h  ft.  the  works  umst  have 
be(  ri  a  model  oruanisation.  'I'hey  iiad  a  plant 
of  machiiu'  tools  that  would  not  have  done  di-- 
credit  to  r.  bii^  enijineerinu  works  in  I'.m-ope, 
.111(1  must  lia\i'  b( en  e(|ual  to  anytiiinix  up  to 
the  buildinir  of  locomotives.  It  was  ton  nmch 
to  expect  them  to  have  h  ft  ihinns  ijil.ut.  but 
the    (ierman    administration    e\idtiill>     Ixheved 
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that  their  evacuation  of  ITsakos  would  be  a 
merely  temporary  affair,  and  that  they  would 
want  the  works  again  for  their  own  purposes. 
Nothing  had  been  destroyed,  but  the  essential 
parts  of  the  machine  tools  liad  been  removed, 
and  many  of  the  small  tools  taken  up  country. 
The  drawing  office,  with  all  the  plans  and 
drawings  of  the  railway  bridges,  was  intact. 
The  electric  lighting  installation  had  not  been 
interfered  wit'  ,  except  for  the  disabling  of  the 
engines,  so  that  we  were  able  to  get  it  going 
by  coupling  up  the  dynamos  to  the  engine  of 
one  of  the  mobile  units  of  the  Searchlight 
Section. 
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I'UEPARING  FOR  THE  FINAL  ADVANCE 

The  occupation  of  Usakos  marked  the  end  of 
tlie  preliminary  operations  so  far  as  the  3rd 
Infantry  Brigade  was  concerned.  The  break- 
down of  the  negotiations  for  surrender  had 
made  it  evident  that  we  should  have  to  pursue 
the  enemy  northwards,  certainly  as  far  as  Otavi 
and  (irootfontein,  to  which  latter  place  the  scat 
of  civd  Government  had  been  removed,  and 
quite  possibly  to  the  border  of  Portujuniese  West 
Africa.  This  meant  a  march  of  2.)0  to  100  miles 
into  country  practically  unknown  to  the  I'nion 
Staff,  the  only  certainties  being  that  there  was 
little  water  for  the  first  KiO  miles  and  no  sup- 
plies (if  any  kind  save  a  few  head  of  cattle  and 
some  small  number  of  sheep  on  the  farms,  if 
the  (Germans  had  not  driven  ,ill  their  si  .ck 
away  in  their  retirement. 

Obviously,  it  would  have  been  the  veriest 
folly  to  depend  upon  the  country  for  anything 
at  all,  It  is  ((pially  obvious  that  to  provide 
for  a  large  force  in  such  a  country  as  we  were 
about  to  traverse  mcar.t  a  great  deal  of  careful 
»>rganisation.  particularlv  wjun  it  is  rcmcMi- 
bcred  that  there  was  ouly  a  single  line  of  rail- 
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way  over  which  supphcs  could  be  carried  and 
that  it  was  beheved  that  the  country  was  such 
that  motor  transport  could  not  be  relied  upon. 
The  diHieulties  of  supj)lyin,Lr  a  raj)idly  niovinir 
force  by  means  of  animal  transport  were  mani- 
festly so  ^reat  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
upon  it.  Therefore,  the  one  course  to  be  taken 
was  to  make  the  final  campaijxn  quick  and 
decis've  when  once  the  forward  move  was 
be<jun.  Rut  to  ensure  the  certainty  of  a  favour- 
able result,  cverythinor  down  to  the  last  detail 
must  be  perfectly  oriranised  in  advance ;  the 
slightest  failure  or  omission  miKht  well  prove 
fatal  to  the  whole  scheme  of  thinjjs. 

A  complete  reoriranisation  of  the  whole 
force  was  decided  upon,  and  to  that  end  the 
infantry  of  the  Central  l'\)rcc,  which  had  been 
set  free  by  the  fall  of  Windhuk  and  the  success 
of  the  operations  against  the  (icrmans  in  the 
South,  was  brouuht  up  to  Walfish  to  take 
part  in  the  closing  act  of  the  drama.  The  8rd 
Rriirade  i)racfically  disappeared,  the  Kimber- 
leys  and  Rhodcsians  l)einfj  posted  to  a  new  1st 
Infantry  Urinadc,  made  up  of  these  two  fine 
battalions,  toiielher  with  the  1st  'IVansvaal 
Scottisli,  the  Pretoria  Hetjiment.  and  the  1st 
Durban  Linht  Infantry.  Colonel  Skinner  Mas 
promoted  Rriuadier-( General  and  appointed  to 
command  lin(  s  of  communication,  and  Hriija- 
dicr-(icncral  l{e\es  was  <ri\en  command  of  the 
1st  IJrigade. 
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At  first  \vc.  were  afraid  that  the  armoured 
ears    were    to    he   employed   on    lines    of    eoni- 
munieation,    the    country    in    front    not    l)einiT 
considered  suitable  for  them   to   maiueuvre  in. 
\\  e    were    toI<l    the    most   api)allin<x   stories    of 
what  tliis  country  was  like.     A   few  miles  far- 
ther on.    so    it    was    said,    the    jjround    became 
rocky,    nnd    there    was   only    a    single   boulder- 
strewn    track,    which    even    a    light    car    could 
scarcely  negotiate.     Farther  north,  one  reached 
the  thorn  country,  which  was  an  impenetrable 
mass  of  "wait-a-bit"  bush,  which  would  effec- 
tually stop  us  even  if  we  managed  to  get  so 
far.     l?ut  we  had  heard  so  nnich  of  the  country, 
and   had  foimd   all   the   information  so   utterly 
wide  of  the  truth,  that  we  decided  to  suspend 
judgment  for  the  future  until  we  had  seen  it 
for  ourselves.      In  the  meantime  there  was  no 
news  of  what  was  to  happen  to  us.     At  last  I 
got   permission   to   proceed   to    Karibil)   with   a 
view  to  finding  out  what  the  dispositions  were 
likely  to  be  and.  incidentally,  to  see  for  myself 
what  we  had  to  expect  in  the  way  of  roads  to 
the  north  of  Tsakos. 

The  first  attempt  to  reach  Karibib  T  don't 
think  I  shall  forget  for  a  very  long  time. 
Accompanied  by  my  medical  officer,  McMullen 
—he  has  since  gained  the  Distingi-.ished  Service 
Cross  in  East  Africa -I  set  out  earlv  on 
•June  101  h.  intending  to  make  the  doublr- 
journey  of  forty  miles  in  the  day.     The  "•  road  " 
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was  simply  awful.  For  the  first  couple  of  miles 
the  goinff  was  as  good  as  we  had  had  any- 
where, which  was  not  saying  much,  but  then 
it  changed  greatly  for  tiie  worse.  'J'he  surface 
was  either  rocky  outcrops,  which  reminded  one 
of  the  very  worst  Belgian  [hvcc  ten  times  ex- 
aggerated, or  else  heavy  sand,  which  meant 
severe  manual  labour  to  push  the  car  through. 
Kxactly  half-way  the  car  <lecided  that  it  did 
not  want  to  go  to  Karibib  that  day,  and  stripped 
the  di-iving  dogs  of  one  of  the  rear  hubs  while 
we  were  trying  to  coax  it  through  a  sand-drift. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  try  a  temporary  repair. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  the  nine 
miles  back  to  Isakos  and  send  out  for  the  car 
next  day. 

So  the  doctor  and  I  set  out  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  W'v  had  a  little  water  in  our  water- 
bottles — we  had  nearly  emptied  them  in  the 
intervals  of  pushing  the  car  through  the  sand — 
and  nothing  to  eat,  while  the  sun  was  diabolic- 
ally hot.  Added  to  this,  we  knew  that  the 
encm\  "s  patrols  were  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
might  drop  down  on  us  at  any  moment.  A 
mere  nine  miles'  walk  does  not  sound  anything 
out  of  the  way,  but  when  one  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted by  severe  physical  exertion,  and  con- 
demned to  carry  forty  pounds  of  arms  and 
e(|iiipmcnt  under  a  tropical  sun  through  heavy 
sand,  there  d!>cs  not  seem  to  be  much  humour 
in  life.     The  return  to  I'sakos  occupied  nearly 
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four  hours  of  the  hardest  Malking  I  J,ave  c\er 
done  in  my  life,  and  we  arrived  "  lioiue '"  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  afternoon,  having  had  rather 
more  than  enough  of  it. 

Next  day  I  essayed  the  journey  with  more 
success,  and  arrived  in   Karibib  in' a  couple  of 
hours  from  the  time  of  starting.     Thinns  there 
did  not  presage  an  early  advance.     'Jo  Zxy  that 
a    state    of    virtual    famine    existed    does    not 
exceed  the  truth.     Everyone  was  on  the  siiortest 
of  short  rations.     Even  the  hospitals  were  living 
from  hand  to  mouth.     The  nursing  sisters  had 
been   living   f„r  days   on   ration   biscuit   and   a 
httlc  sugarless  tea,  and  with  hardly  anv  prospect 
ot    better  conditions   in   the   inunediate   future. 
At   (i.II.Q.    things   were  just   as   bad,    and    it 
was  put  pretty  bluntly  that  new  arrivals  were 
not   at  all    welcome   under  the   existing   condi- 
tions.     I   had  known   how  matters  stood,   and 
iiad  therefore  brought  along  in  the  car  a  few 
supplies  that  made  all  the  difference  in  the  way 
I  was  regarded  by  the  Headquarters  niess,  and 
made  me  quite  popular  f„r  the  time  being. 

At  this  time  Karibib  was  occupied  by  a 
considerable  force,  and  the  only  wav  in  which 
Mipphes  could  be  got  to  them  was  up  the  Otavi 
me  via  I'sakos.  It  has  already  been  recorded 
Miat  this  hue  was  i)eing  relaid  with  the  metre 
uaugc.  This  had  been  carried  as  far  as  Ebony 
and  everything  ca.ne  to  that  point  ,.n  the 
broad-gauge   line,     'inhere   it   had  to   be  trans- 
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f erred  by  hand  to  the  narrow-gauge  railway. 
Three  miles  on  the  Karibib  side  of  I'sakos  the 
Cieniians  had  blown  up  a  big  girder  bridge, 
and  whilf  rejiairs  were  beinc  made  to  this  all 
tiie  supply  trucks  jiad  to  be  hauled  by  nude 
teams  by  v  ay  of  a  deviation  that  the  engineers 
had  eonstrueted  through  the  sandy  river-bed 
below,  and  made  uj)  into  trains  on  the  other 
side.  Add  to  this  that  engines  were  few,  and 
most  of  those  we  had  were  suffering  from  boiler 
trouble,  consequent  on  the  use  of  the  water 
from  the  Swakop  Valley,  and  some  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  feeding  the  Karibib  force  may  be 
gained. 

E\erybody  was  quite  cheerful  about  it,  how- 
e\er,  and  perfectly  content  to  put  up  with  worse 
in  view  of  the  promise  of  an  early  advance. 
'I'he  problem  of  the  latter  was  entirely  one  of 
how  soon  the  engineers  could  establish  adecjuate 
connnunication  with  the  coast,  because  this 
line,  which  was  the  source  of  all  the  trouble 
in  Karibib,  was  the  one  link  by  which  the 
advancing  army  could  be  fed  and  supplied.  If 
this  broke  down  there  could  be  nothing  for  it 
but  failure  of  the  great  enterprise,  with  its 
corollary  of  a  retreat,  and  time  wasted  in  yet 
another  period  of  reorganisation  and  prepara- 
tion for  a  second  offensive.  Therefore,  there 
could  be  no  cjuestion  of  any  forward  movement 
until  our  conummications  had  been  secured, 
and   the   principal   topic   in  every    mess   of  the 
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army  was  the  progress  of  tlie  railway.  Even 
the  wireless  news  from  Europe  was  dwarfed 
into  eomparativc  insi^nifieanee,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Dardanelles  would  be  forced 
or  not  took  second  place  to  the  probable  date 
of  the  linking  up  of  through  eonnuunieation 
between  Karibib  and  Swakopmund. 

There  was  an  additional  reason  for  anxiety, 
in  that  until  the  advance  could  begin  our  com- 
munications were  seriously  open  to  attack,  if 
the  enemy  were  disposed  to  manifest  the  least 
enterprise.  Blockhouses  had  been  constructed, 
all  the  important  bridges  were  held  by  stronij 
detachments,  anj  the  line  was  patrolled,  but 
even  so  it  was  particularly  open  to  attack  by 
an  enemy  who  knew  his  business  and  was 
determined  to  stave  off  the  evil  day  for  as  long 
as  possible.  He  did  not  attack  it  until  a  week 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  but  why  no 
attempt  was  made,  especially  on  the  vulnerable 
section  between  Ebony  and  Usakos,  which  for 
weeks  presented  the  thoroughly  unsound  mili- 
tary projjosition  of  a  line  of  communication 
which  was  at  the  same  time  our  front,  will 
remain  one  of  the  mysteries  of  an  extraordinary 
campaign,  I  have  described  the  connnunica- 
tions  situation  as  militarily  unsound.  There- 
fore, it  should  be  said  that  this  was  due  to  no 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  conditions  by  tiie 
I'nion  Staff.  Tt  was  a  situation  which  was 
forced  upon  us  by  the  conditions,  and  could  by 
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no  possibility  have  been  avoided.  That  the 
enc.ny  did  not  take  advantage  oi"  it  was  our 
good  fortune,  and,  lioui  his  point  of  view  an 
unfortunate  faihire  to  appreeiate  a  gulden 
opportunity  when  lie  hnd  it. 

My  visit  to  Karibib  resulted  in  niv  being 
"»^le  to  take  back  the  news  that  we  were  to 
partie.pate  in  the  areat  advance  as  a  unit  of 
Genera  BevesS  1st  Infantry  Jiri^ade.  I  was 
also  able  to  gather  that  the  view  of  General 
IJo  ha  and  the  Staff  was  that  we  should  meet 

ntd  we  reached  Kalkfeld,  a  hundred  n.iles  far- 
her  up  tlie  Ota^  railway.  Aeeording  to  native 
and  other  reports,  the  enen.y  was  preparing  a 
very  strong  position  there,  and  intended  Kalk- 
feld to  be  the  seene  of  his  last  stand. 

"And,"  said  the  General,  "if  they  stand 
tliere  none  of  them  will  get  away." 

^^^f^'^'l^'^  the  next  week  was  a  busy  hive 
indeed.  The  infantrj^  of  the  Central  Foree 
Mere  arriving  as  fast  as  the  railway  eould  eon- 
vey  them  and  at  the  same  time  keep  paee  with 
the  supply  demands.  IJnits  were  being  organ- 
rsed  and  new  brigades  being  formed  for  duty 
on  lines  of  communieation,  wliile  a  eomplete 
ledistribution  of  commands  and  staff  was  car- 

shared  the  hardships  and  humours  .f  the  earn 
pa.gn,   was  broken   up  by  the  drafting  to  the 
1st  Br,gad.  of  the  two  battalions  I  have  ah-eady 
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named,  and  then  reconstituted  as  Lines  of  Coni- 
nmnieation  troops  under  (  olone'  Smyth.  The 
Imperial  Liulit  Horse  left  us  to  form  part  of 
4th^  Mounted  Brioade  under  Ck'neral  Lukin, 
D.S.O.,  and  the  two  4-in.  naval  ^runs  whieli 
liad  been  our  only  artillery  were,  like  ourselves, 
attaehed  to  General  Beves's  brigade. 

(ieneral   Ikves  arrived  on   June    TJth,   and 
on  the  following  day  came  over  to  inspect  us. 
>aturally,  a  transfer  from  one  conuuand,  under 
wjiich  one  has  had  time  to  shake  down  and  be- 
come accustomed  to  methods,  to  another  which 
is    unknown    has    a    disquieting   effect    for    the 
moment.      Even  general   officers   vary,   and   I 
had  got  to  know  and  believe  in  Generaj  Skinner, 
so  the  pleasure  of  being  detailed  for  the  advance 
was  not  altogether  unmixed  with  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  we  were  no  longer  to  serve  under 
our  old   chief.      However,    any   misgivings   we 
might  have  felt  were  completely  dispelled  by 
our  first  meeting  with  General  Beves.     He  was 
keenness  personified,  and  what  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed  in  finding  out  about  armoured  ears  and 
ourselves    in   the    course    of  the    afternoon    he 
spent  with  us  was  not  a  matter  of  any  great 
moment.     He  left  us  with  the  impression  that 
we   were  to   serve    under  a   soldier  who   knew 
what  he  wanted,  and  would  prove  a  splendid 
chief  if  one  did  what  was  expected,   but  who 
would  show  no  mercy  to  the  inefficient  or  the 
slacker. 
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General    Beves's    brigade-nuijcr,    "Fatty" 
Jones,   as  he   was  affectionately   called   by   his 
intimates,   was  another  fine  soldier,   and   pos- 
sessed  the   quaintest  fund  of  humour  I   have 
ever  known.     His  alliterative  summing  up  of 
the  Aus  affair  with   the  Central  Force,   when 
the    Germans   lied    without   a    fight   from    the 
strongest    of    all     the    South-West    positions, 
passed  into  a  elasJc  in  the  force.     Of  course, 
in  view  of  what  was  known  of  the  strength  of 
the  place  it  was  expc-ted  that  there  would  be 
some  very  heavy  fighting.     The  very  idea  acted 
hke  a  tonic  on  th-  troops  who  had  been  stew- 
ing in  the  desert  for  month ;  with  nothing  in 
the  way  of  fighting  more  serious  than  desultory 
affairs   with   euen       patrols.      Ihe   disappoint- 
ment was  correspondingly  keen  when  the  force 
reached  Aus  and  found  no  one  there.     Some- 
body asked  "Fatty"   what  he  thought  of  it. 

In  a  voice  of  concentrated  bitterness  Jones 
replied:  "'What  do  I  think  of  it?  A  fitting 
finish  to  a  flaui'iig  fiasco!  " 

Poor  .loncs,  with  whom  I  afterwards 
cemented  a  vcr\'  close  friendship,  was  killed 
in  France  while  uallaiitly  leading  his  battalion, 
of  South  African  Infantry,  in  the  attack  oii 
Dclville  Wood. 

Fp  to  this  tipie  the  transport  problem  had 
n(>t  worried  me  a  great  deal.  So  far  as  sup- 
plies j.eeded  for  immediate  use  were  concerned, 
we  could  carry  them  ourselves.      AH  the  heavy 
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stores,  replaceincnt  parts  and  spares  for  tlie 
cars,  witli  the  main  jKtroI  supply  whieli  we  had 
brou^rht  witli  us  In.in  Knizhmd,  I  had  sent  up 
by  rail  to  r.sakos  as  opportunity  oli'ered.  We 
had,  therefore,  been  \ery  eoinfortable  and  free 
from  anxiety  hitherto,  beeausc  no  matter  what 
liappcned  all  our  stores  were  somewhere  within 
comparatively  easy  reach.  Now,  however, 
things  were  to  be  very  different. 

By  the  very  nature  of  our  constitution  we 
must  be  a  self-contained  unit,  dt  pciidirii:  upon 
no  one  for  anything::  but  our  daily  rations. 
Kits,  stores,  petrol  for  an  indefinite  period  for 
twenty-one  ears  and  twenty-ei^rjit  motor-cycles, 
oil,  spares— all  had  to  be  carried  somewhere  and 
somehow  witnout  appealing?  to  an  already  over- 
burdened brigade  transport.  In  addition,  was 
the  nightmare  of  water.  I  liave  asserted  that 
often  tiie  water  consumption  of  the  armoured 
cars  was  eijual  to  the  petrol  they  consiuned. 
The  nearest  reliable  water  supply  was  1.jO  miles 
away,  and  that  meant  if  we  were  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  of  gcttinir  there  each  car  must 
have  a  reserve  of  at  least  thirty  gallons,  or  about 
two  and  a  half  tons  in  all.  'Hien  about  two 
tons  of  petrol  besides  that  carried  in  the  tanks 
Were  to  be  carried  to  niake  sure  of  things.  To 
add  to  the  worry  of  the  situation,  the  heavy 
lorry  which  we  had  reuarded  as  one  of  our  most 
precious  jjossessions  turned  (jut  to  be  utterly 
uusuited  to  the  country  and  ultimately  had  to 
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I'e  left  beliind,  and  one  of  the  li-ht  lorries 
broke  down  hopelessly  wliile  earrvinn-  a  k.ad  of 
^^-in.  anununition.  So,  with  u  transport  estab- 
hslunent  originally  laid  down  for  serviee  in 
1^  ranee,  and  further  redueed  by  the  casualties 
mentioned,  we  had  to  faee  the  prospect  of  a 
jo.irney  to  the  northern  confines  of  CJe.nian 
South-\\  est  Africa. 

However,    I    knew    that    the   canipaign   had 
been  and  would  still  continue  to  be  one  in  which 
th.nos  were  c.it  to  the  finest  of  fine  points,  and 
|hanccs  were   taken   which  nothing  could   have 
.instified    but   success.      Clearly,   then,   th\   was 
.•J  case  in  which  we  had  to  risk  something.     I 
clccided,  therefore,  to  cut  all  persord  kits  down 
to    the    absolute    iiiininiuni,    abandon    all    the 
tents,   and   risk   vniething  on   the   chances  of 
i^^etting   sumcient   water   on    the    way.      'J'hese 
matters  being  settled,  we  bent  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  getting  things  ready  for  the  long  trek 
that  was  in  front. 

A  week  before  the  adNance  began  (ienerai 
I  oti.a  ean.e  d<,wn   to  inspect   the   1st  and  .'Jrd 
lingades.      The    inspection    concluded    with    a 
".arch  past  of  the  two  brigades,  headed  bv  the 
•'"•"-"red  cars.     I  think  that  evervone  had  ex- 
pected   this    part    <.f    the    affair    to    be    rather 
"""oro.is,   and   that  the  cars   would  rattle  and 
''""'P    llKir   uav    past    the   saluting    base,    with 
.'""<l'   .lang.ng   of  aruHMu-  and    machinerv   and 
«"   any   sort  <,f  c.rder.      ijut,   on   the   contrary, 
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the  cars,  with  their  powerful  engines  turning 
slowly,  simply  stole  silently  past,  four  abreast 
and  in  perfect  alignment,  their  grim  outlines 
relieved  by  the  flaunting  White  Ensigns  which 
we  flew  on  gala  occasions.  They  made  an 
inipr.'ssive  sight,  and,  as  one  of  the  Staff  re- 
marked afterwards,  "  Xo  wonder  the  Huns 
don't  like  the  look  of  them." 

After  the  inspection  General  Botha 
addressed  the  officers  of  the  two  brigades  in 
Dutch,  his  speech  being  rendered  into  English 
by  his  military  secretary.  Why  the  (ieneral 
prefers  to  make  all  his  public  utterances  in 
Dutch  I  don't  know,  since  he  has  perfect  com- 
mand of  English.  I  lis  speech  on  this  occasion 
was  one  of  thanks  for  the  past  and  assurance 
for  the  future.  Another  five  or  six  weeks,  he 
told  us,  would  see  the  end  of  the  German  hopes 
of  retaining  even  a  part  of  the  Colonv.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  less  than  Hvc  weeks 
afterwards  that  the  terms  of  surrender  were 
signed  and  S..uth-West  Africa  became  a 
British  dependency. 

Boughly,  the  plan  for  the  advance  wa.  that 
the  uifantry  were  t<.  keep  to  the  line  of  the 
railway,  (uncral  My  burgh,  with  the  L'nd  and 
.'ird  Mounted  Brigades,  was  to  uiove  up  from 
Dkasisse  aiid  Wilhclmstahl  and  carry  out  an 
envelopimr  uK.vcment  on  the  riuiit  Hank 
(iencral  Brits,  with  ihr  1st  Mo.mtcd  Biiyadc! 
was   detailed    for   a    sinuhir    m(.\ciiient    on    the 
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tree    state)    Mounted    Bri^rade,    and    General 

Lukms    hns^ade    of    South    Afriean    Mounted 

Jt>flcs  were  to  move  initially  with  the  infantn-. 

By  the   nuddle  of  June   preparations   were 

well  a(hanced,  and  everi'one,  the  work  of  ffet- 

tinu  everything  jn  readiness  bein-  off  his  mind 

was  ronsumed  with  impatience  for  the  order  to 

"love.     It  was  on  the  1.3th  that  the  looked-for 

orders  eame-we  were  to  n>o^•e  next  morning. 


CHAPTER    X 

THE    nEGINNING   OF   THE    END 

At   dawn    on    June    Uth    the    advance    began 
winch  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of 
the  Germans  that  they  would  be  able  to  retain 
their  grip  on  South-West  Africa  until  the  issue 
of  the  war  in  Europe  should  have  finally  deter- 
mined Its  ultimate  ownership.     The  date  of  the 
beginning    of    the    end    has    been    erroneously 
stated  to  have  been  the  18th.     This,  however 
refers  to  the  start  of  the  great  sweep  of  the 
Mounted    Brigades-that    masterlv    conception 
Ox  strategic  genius  that  made  possible  the  prac- 
tically bloodless  victory  which  Botha's  colunms 
were  to  achieve  over  an  enemy  trained  in  the 
best  schools  of  modern  war.     This  aspect  of  the 
rampa.gn  will  fall  to  be  discussed  i.i  its  place 
^or  the  time  being  we  will  follow  the  work  of 
Hcvcss  infantr>'  column,   which   le<l  off  in  the 
great  cnterjjrise. 

The  KimbcHcys  and  the  HhodcsianK  we 
knew  smcc  they  had  formed  a  part  of  Skinner's 
Rngade  with  vhom  our  lot  ha<l  been  hitherto 
cnst  Ihc  new  battalions  were  an  unknown 
n"ani,ty.  Everyone  had  b.ui  too  busy  nre- 
P.'rmg  for  the  last  act  to  have  time  <>r  oppor- 
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tunity  for  making  new  acquaintances,  and, 
besides,  the  troojis  which  now  constituted  the 
1st  Brigade  had  arrived  in  such  piecemeal 
fashion,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  railway 
traffic,  that  Fsakos  during  the  last  few  days 
had  been  a  veritable  kaleidoscope  in  which  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  individual 
components  of  the  pattern.  So  it  was  not  vuitil 
the  actual  day  of  the  move  that  we  were  really 
able  to  take  stock  of  the  new  units  with  which 
we  were  now  to  be  associated.  As  being  the 
most  mobile  unit  of  the  brigade,  we  were  to 
mo\e  with  the  rear  battalion,  which  was  the 
Pretoria  Regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Freeth.  We  had  thus  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  judging  how  the 
various  regiments  shaped  as  they  moved  out  on 
the  long  trail. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  conquest 
of  South-West  Africa  was  carried  out  not  by 
regular  troops,  but  by  xolunteers  whose  pre-war 
training  was  essentially  \()lunteer  training  of 
a  standard  \vhich  in  some  respects  fell  short  of 
that  of  the  a\erage  British  Territorial  bat- 
tahoiis.  Therefore,  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  the  critic  brought  up  in  the  hard  school  of 
regular  discipline  would  naturall\-  ha\e  expected 
t<»  find  certain  military  short  com  ngs  in  troops 
of  such  composition.  Moreover,  the  liritish 
regular  a'.cepts  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  the 
COlotiial.   be   he   South   African,    Australian  or 
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Canadian,    is   imbued    with   a   misplaced— from 
the  mihtary  jioint  of  view— sj)irit  of  sturdy  in- 
dependence  that  makes  liim    impatient  of  dis- 
eiphne  and  causes   In's   odicers   to   he   afraid  of 
drawing  the   bonds  suHiciently   tiuht.      It  may 
be  that  some  or  all  of  these  military  disabilities 
do  exist  in  the  ease  of  some  Colonial  volunteer 
forces.      They    may    exist    in    South    Africa   in 
times  of  peace.     Hut  this  is  certain,  that  I  have 
never  seen  better  infantry  anywhere  than  these 
five   battalions   of   South    Africans   who   moved 
out  of   I'sakos   on   tliat   .June   morninir-and    I 
have    campaigned    with    the    infantry    of   every 
one  of  the  great  military  J'owers  and  with  that 
of  some  of  the  smaller. 

It  would   be  invidious  ^n  make  distinctions 
— mdeed,  it  would  be  imi)ossil)le  to  draw  com- 
parisons    where     the     tightinLr    and     marching 
qualities  of  the  sc\eral  battalions  were  so  equal. 
Stdl,  I  cannot  help  recording  that  of  the  whole 
brigade  the  Pretoria  Hcgiment  and  the  Trans- 
vaal  Scottish    impressed    me   as   being    up   to   ;i 
very  high  standard  indeed.     As  they  swung  out 
across  the  open  square  that  marks  the  northern- 
most boundary  of  the  town,  it  was  difficult  to 
thmk  that  these  spare,  hard-bitten  soldiers  were 
volunteers     whose     ordinary     avocations     were 
those  of  the  peaceful  civilian.     They  looked  and 
carried    themselves    like    \ctcran    regulars    who 
had    made    campaigning    the    business   of   their 
lives.     And  they  were  as  good  as  thev  hmked, 
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not  only  these  two  enick  Ijatlalions,  but  the 
whole  of  that  woiKhrt'ul  infantry  \\  ho  ^vc^e 
now  settijiu'  out  on  a  march  that  in  a  Irsscr 
war  than  this  would  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
hiyhest  military  achitvemenls  of  its  kind  in  all 
history.  Of  the  spirit  of  this  infantry  let  me 
interpohitc  one  ehai'aclcristic  story.  It  carries 
ns  a  little  ahead  of  the  nai-rali\e,  hut  that  does 
not  matter. 

A  week  after  we  had  left  I'sakos,  and  had 
marehed  rather  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
throuuh  country  which  was  [)ractically  wat(  rless 
and  durini,'  which  rations  had  virtually  dis- 
appeared from  the  daily  calculation,  we  were 
standing  hy  in  the  irrey  of  a  hitler  morniriLr 
wjiile  an  infantry  reconnaissance  went  forward 
to  inves'tiyate  a  position  ])elicved  to  he  held 
by  the  enemy  in  force.  llaviiiL;-  nolhinu  to  do 
in  the  meantime,  I  was  chattimf  with  one  of 
the  oHicers  of  the  s(|u."ih-on  when  a  man  of  the 
Kimberle>s  came  uj)  and  saluted. 

*■  Have  you  yot  a  doctoi-.  sir.''  "  lie  asked. 

"  ^'es.'"   I  replied;   "  whafs  the  matter?" 

"  Well.  sir.  I'd  like  him  to  ui\c  me  a  little 
vaseline  for  m\-  feet.  'i'hey'ie  a  bit  sore." 
IJut  he  made  no  fuss. 

I  sent  for  the  doctor  and  asked  him  to  do 
what  he  could.  The  man  remo\((l  his  boots 
and  what  was  left  of  his  socks.  How  he  man- 
ajrcd  to  stand.  Id  alone  walk.  I  don't  know. 
His  feet  were   s<,  bad   that   the  doctor  told  him 
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l.c  had  better  «et  I„tc,  the  an.huIanec-thaL  he 
could  not  possibly  no  on. 

"That's  all  riirht,  doctor,"  J,c  said.  -  Cive 
Mie  son.e  vaseline  and  a  bandage  and  1  shall  be 
nyht  enoiioh,' 


It  uas  none  of  ,„„■  business   to   make   hi 


inn 


^^<>   su.k,    so   the   <lo<.tor   <lressed   ar.d    bandaged 

c  poor  iellou-s  leet.      When   it  was  li„i.L„! 

K    ,.nl  ed  on  Ins  boots  and   started   to  overtake 

,      ''"tt^'I'<;n   u,th   a   wave   <,f   his   hand   and    •, 

rlieer\-,   "  S,,  \nn'r    Ijovs  '      Tlw.,..  • 

'U,   no\.s.      1  iicre  s  o-oniir  to  be 
a scrap.  ' 

And  that  was  the  spirit  of  them  all.  When 
tl'e  road  was  hard  and  lon.r ;  ,vhen  thev  were 
-  ^<1  ..pon  to  do  a  thirty-n,ile  n.arch,  with 
1'^^'"  -ater  and  httle  fo<.d,  „„der  a  scorchin. 
MH.  ;    when  they    bivouacked    without    blanket:; 


wiHi    the    teuij)tiatiue 


sc\en    or  ( inht   decrees 


1    ,        ,.        .     -  -    ^.v.,.    w,    iiw,,L   (leifrce 

Hl.,>v     rcr.ine-, „t.   it   n„s  :,W,y^    ,,,0   s,,,,,. 

an      IlK.     u.rc    ,l,«,y    ..   ,,K.Uts.       r,,k.    ;,l| 
-  I.cp     ,1k,    „n.,K„l    .,„    ,„,,,;„„,    1,,,^  ' 

,'  •;'''■';  •;'■"'"'< '",,(.,■,,,, ,,,.1,1,,  ,,,,,;,,,„ 

'iUl    lhe_\      hat      one     rrrcnf     on.nn,}        ('  1     • 

11.  ~'i^<ii  iiiound  o    collU)l■lln^ 

"'«v' ■""  ■'- 'I- <-— "„„,d  ,„„  H..I,; 

-M"^t   „f  these  niaCTiticcnt  Icll.nvs  „o„    lie 
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in  soldiers"  <rravcs  in  France.  It  was  they  wlio, 
al'tcr  the  conclusion  oi"  the  South-West  eani- 
l)ain'n,  hastened  to  I'oim  the  first  splendid  South 
African  force  that  (ienernl  Lukin  brought  i)ver 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men  of 
the  Motherland  and  of  the  other  Dominions  on 
the  iields  of  I'rance.  It  was  in  stricken  I)el- 
ville  Wood  that  they  wrote  the  pane  which  will 
remain  a  storied  and  a  hallowed  memory  so  jomr 
as  the  S<Milh  .African  I'nion  and  its  jiistory 
shall  endure.  And  the  story  they  wrote  there 
was  an  epic  one,  as  befitted  the  men  of  J?otha"s 
army  who  in  this  African  •"side-show "  had 
.shown  the  dour  stufY  of  which  they  were  made. 
There  have  been  troops  as  good  as  tliis  infantry 
of  lk\es"s.  I?ut  no  ucneral  has  ever  had  the 
supreme  uood  fortune  to  couunand  ])etter 
material  than  these  South  Africans. 

To  return  to  the  narrative.  The  first  day's 
march  was  to  take  us  to  Onijuati,  the  junction 
of  the  narrow-tiaufre  line  to  C)ta\i  with  the 
branch  to  Karibib.  It  was  a  comparati\ely  easy 
day,  for  the  country  was  known  to  ))e  clear  of 
the  emniy.  and  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of 
patrol  work  to  be  done,  so  we  mo\ed  practic- 
ally "on  our  own,"  my  orders  beinfr  to  c^ive 
the  infantry  jjKiity  ol'  room  and  sim])l\-  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  column  ahead.  The 
d.iy  was  practically  devoid  of  interest,  though 
towards  noon  great  excitement  was  caused  by 
tiie  first  and  only  rain  we  saw  during  the  whole 
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canipaimi.  'riurc  was  (snly  cnoiitrli  to  swear 
by— not  cnoiiuh  lo  wct  an>  lliiny;-  but  still  it 
\\as  rain,  real  rain. 

Onu-iiali    is    like    any    oilier    jjlacc    in    this 
llc-a\cii  rorsakcn    land     just   a   sIk d    hy    way   of 
railway   station   and   a   lew    tund)led()wn   native 
irits  for  the  aceoniinodation  ol'  native  labourers. 
It  lies  under  the  shadow  of  the  liokbertr  moun- 
tains,   whiih    were    somewhat    of    a    source    of 
anxiety    to    us,    as   it   was   not   known   whether 
the   enemy    miuiit   not    be    preparinir   a   stroke 
under    cover    of    their    inaccessible    lastnesses. 
By  this  time,  thouoh,  we  had  almost  ceased  to 
credit  him   with  cnouffh  enterprise  to  attempt 
anvthinir   outside   <  f  his   primary   operation   of 
pe-ttint^  out  of  t..        ay  without  riskinij  a  fi^ht. 
\Vc    were    late    in   ircttini;    in,    and    found  "our 
canipinu-ground  occupied  by  half  a  do/.en  dead 
horses  and  nuiles.     It  did  not  lued  the  services 
of  a  vet.  to  certify  that  they  \strc  dead— they 
cried    liie  fact   to  hiuh   hea\en   for   themselves". 
So  our  first  j(.l)  was  to  hitch  the  tow-ropes  on 
to  them  and  dia<,^   them  out   well   clear  of  the 
camp. 

\Vc  were  now  nrettinor  ,ip  \u[o  the  hifrh 
country,  which  meant  bitterly  cold  niLrhts,  and 
as  this  was  our  first  day's  experience  of  travel- 
linir  with  kits  reduced  to  vanishinu-point  and 
with  one  blanket  apiece,  everyone  felt  the  cold 
severely,  especially  ;,s  the  dav  had  been  ex- 
ceptionally  ji„t.      'I^he  niirht  seemed   intermin- 
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:il)lc,  and  it  was  a  relief  wlicn  at  last  the  dawn 
cauie  and  it  was  time  to  ])rei)arc  Tor  another 
da\"s  luareh.  This  wav  very  iiiiich  in  the  way 
<'!'  a  repetition  of  liie  lirst,  tlK.uirh  now  it  was 
just  possible  that  the  e?.uny  iiiiuht  he  eneoun- 
tei-ed  if  he  siioiild  lake  heart  of  i-race  and 
determine  to  liarry  our  advance  Ijetore  the 
mounted  troops  started  to  move.  I  had  orders 
to  remain  in  eamp  until  the  infantry  liad  had 
a  two  hours'  start,  and  then  to  come  on  with 
my  own  eMimiiand  and  the  mo])ile  transport. 

I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  sound  maxim 
of  war  that  all  minor  disasters  ]ia])pen  in  safe 
areas.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  always  when  you 
are  eertaiu  that  there  is  no  foe  witliin  strik- 
inflf  distance,  and  j-ou  have  allowed  thinus  to 
become  lax,  that  you  are  jumped  on  with  both 
feet  by  .an  enterprising  enemy,  and  another 
reiirella))le  incident  has  to  be  chronicled.  The 
moral,  of  course,  is  that  no  portion  of  hostile 
territory  is  lo  be  regarded  as  "safe,"'  and  that 
it  is  much  better  to  be  sure  than  sorry.  It 
Miay  be  a  platitude,  but  it  is  nevertheless  ;i 
Iriilsm  that  I  iiave  seen  too  often  neglected  in 
war.  On  the  principle,  therefore,  of  being 
quite  certain.  I  always  insisted  on  the  posting 
of  i)r()[)er  outposts  and  pickets  at  every  halt; 
and  even  at  a  check,  when  the  cars  h.ad  to  1)C 
assisted  at  bad  places,  motor-cyclist  ])alrols  were 
invariably  sent  forward  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise attack,  e\en  in  the  most  >ndikel>'  spot.     I 
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know  I  was  rcyankd  as  rather  a  crank  on 
this  (iiKslion  oi'  salV'tx'  against  surpi'isc,  but  si 
soiiKwhat  Icnulliy  c-.Npci'iciK'C  lias  tauuht  me 
that  il"  you  once  let  people  yet  into  slack  habits 
when  it  (lots  not  ureatl\'  matter,  they  \vill  in- 
I'allibly  manil'cst  slackness  when  it  does  matter. 
Altlu)unh  this  is  ])y  no  means  intended  as  an 
essay  on  the  art  ot"  war,  the  intt  r[)olation  may 
not  be  without  value  to  the  younu'  oflicer  who 
may  chance  to  read  it;  and,  besides,  it  may  be 
taken  in  the  liuht  of  an  ex[)lanation  by  some 
of  those  who  may  have  Ihouiiht  that  excessive 
caution  caused  more  work  than  they  cimsidered 
necessary  to  tall  upon  men  who  were  already 
sufliciently  biu'dencd. 

Ktiro  was  the  objective  of  the  second  da\  *.s 
march,  and  hcic  we  bixouacked  on  K^^^xJ?  hi,<fh 
around  with  op<  ii  country  in  front,  over  which 
we  could  ha\e  manouvred  with  ease  lia<l  the 
(icrmans  meant  business  and  attacked.  Here 
we  were  to  remain  unt'l  tlie  situation  developed 
on  the  Hanks.  'I'he  enem>  's  main  forces  were 
a  short  twinty  miles  away,  at  Omaruru,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  take  every  <lue  pre- 
caution. 

r  always  regard  the  four  da>s  we  s[)ent 
at  Ktiro  as  beini;'  the  most  miserable  of  the 
whole  campaign.  'I'lie  weather  was  scorch- 
ing hot,  with  ne\er  a  breath  of  wind  to  take 
the  edge  olf  the  sun's  r.'iys,  and  as  so(tn  as  the 
i-hort  tropic  tuiii.uht  had  luerged  into  darkness 
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the  air  bccaiue  bitterly  cold,  and  by  midnight 
everythin<f    was   covered    with    rime.      At   four 
o'clock    the    brigade    stood    to    arms,    no    fires 
beiny    allowed    to    be    liirjited    until    sunrise    at 
about   (i.;{().      'I'lie  misery  of  those  two  hours! 
Owinir  to  the  cold  it  was  almost  iui[)ossibIe  to 
sleep,  and  one  s|)ent  uiost  of  the  night  in  try- 
inir   t(»   w;ir;u    oneself   by   sections,    as    it   were, 
until     by    three    o'clock    Nature    came    to    the 
rescue  and  one  fell  otl'  to  sleep.     Then  at  four, 
turn  out  and  stand  to  arms!     And  this  in  thin 
tropical    clothing!       l*erson;dly,    I    was    more 
unf-rtimatc  than  most,   as   I   had  no  overcoat, 
thanks     to     a     burgher     who    apparently     had 
thought    he    had    more    right    lo    my    "  British 
warm"    than    myself.      C'crtaiidy,    1    h)ok   back 
to  those  (la\s  at  Ktiro  wiUi  less  happy  thoughts 
thiiu    to   an\-    other   period   of   the   whole   eani- 
paiun,  ;in(l  I  think  most  who  were  there  would 
auree   with   me. 

As  I  ha\e  remarked,  the  reason  for  our 
eomparati\el  long  halt  was  to  give  time  for 
tlu'  moMiiunl  of  the  mounted  troops  to  de- 
^<'*'l»-  'his  mo\('ni(iit  bcLTan  on  .lune  18th. 
Urits,  wiih  \]]r  1st  .Nb)unted  lirigadc,  from 
Karibib  s\\o(i|)((|  suddeidy  down  on  Omaruru, 
^vhich  he  occiipi((l  on  the  'JOlh  with  very 
shulit  resislimce.  the  (nrmans  retiring  hur- 
riedly northwarc'-..  remo\ing  all  the  rolling 
stock  and  destro;.  inu  the  railway  bridijcs  and 
(iil\(its    as    they     umt.       Ibits    runaiued    ut 
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Oiiiaruni  until  Manic  liolha's  ,jth  Mounted 
Kriuade  and  Lukin's  ttli  l^'iaadf  came  up. 
In  tlic  uicantiuic  tlic  acnijjlancs  of  the  Si)uth 
African  A\iati<)n  Corps  under  Major  W'allai'C 
rceonnoitred  KalklVld,  where  (as  I  ha\i'  said) 
tlie  enemy  was  expected  to  make  his  last  great 
stand  hrt'ore  throwintr  up  the  sptmge. 

This  position  at  Kalki'cK'  was  a  very  power- 
ful one.  It  consisted  ol"  two  semicircular  ridi^es 
of  hills,  the  soutlu  rnmost  l\ing  mainly  to  the 
east  of  the  railway,  with  its  convex  side  facinj^ 
our  line  of  advance.  The  northern  ridue  lay  a 
mile  heliind  the  other,  to  the  west  of  the  line, 
and  with  its  concave  face  looking  south. 
Accurdinif  to  the  reports  of  our  ainnen,  hoth 
positions  were  heavily  entrenched,  hut  no 
traces  of  occupy inij  troops  could  be  discerned, 
nor  were  any  <runs  seen.  Native  inlelliiicuce, 
howi\(T,  had  it  that  the  ridges  were  h<ld  in 
force,  and  that  the  (Germans  had  at  least  live 
hattci'.cs  of  hca\v  guns  in  position. 

How  the  information  was  gained  I  nc\(r 
heard,  hut  it  was  said  that  the  (ierman  i)lan 
was  to  make  a  feint  of  holding  the  soutlu  ni 
ridge  and  to  relin-  hurriedly  as  soon  as  our 
attack  de\elopcd.  If  e\erytliing  worked  accord- 
iru"-  lo  programme,  wc  should  jiursue  IhrouLrh 
the  narrow  nek  hy  wjiiih  Ihe  railway  passed 
through  tlu'  hiuh  urotuid,  and  would  couic  under 
the  concentrated  fire  of  the  gur.  on  the  farther 
ridge  as  soon  ;ls  wc  debouched  on  to  the  open 
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ground  l)cl  cin.  Certainly  the  character  of 
tlic  unmiid  KnL  itscU"  adiiiirahly  to  such  a  plan, 
anil  I  incline  to  think  that  this  was  indeed  the 
(a.  man  intention,  because  we  found  later  that 
all  the  ranues  from  the  northern  heiuhts  to  the 
luk  had  hcen  carefully  marked.  lint  I  am 
j^-oinU'  ahead  of  th.e  narrati\e. 
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ON   TO  OMAUIKU 

I)i  uisti   our   st:iy   at    Ktiro   the   cnu'inccrs,    by 
superhuman   til'orls.   had   succeeded   in   yeltini; 
llie  railway  through,   and  two  days  before  we 
moved  on  the  first  train  came  up  with  welcome 
sujtplies.      This   was   followed   immediately    by 
others,  and,  much  to  my  own  satisfaction,  one 
of  them  broncht  up  an  oflicer  I  had  sent  over 
to  Karibib  before  leaxim,^  Usakos  to  draw  new 
clolhinu-    for   the    men.      Three   months"    cani- 
paiuninu  in  such  country  as  South-West  Africa, 
and  under  the  ])re\ailintf  conditions,  had  made 
my  i)co])lc  into  as  choice  a  erew  of  rauaunillins 
as  I   have  e\er  seen.     Indeed,  the  order  to  re- 
sliict  Ihe  amount  of  personal  kit  to  be  carried 
by  (.ach   man   was   ;i   lillk'   sui)erlluous   in   most 
cases.      H(twccn  wear  and  tear  and  the  iric\it- 
;il)Ic  Itissrs  siiNlaJncd   in   such  a   can\paiuTi   Ihci'c 
were  \iry   ft  w   who  could   have  nnistered   imue 
than     Ihe    auioiuit     allowtd.       The    matter    of 
clotliiuL;    had    liivtii    mc    some   an\ict> ,    because 
lh<    Ills!   csstiitial   had   been   to  ^et    up  supplies 
of  food,  and  aumiunition  and  clolhinL,'  hid  been 
111!    l.i~.|   lliinu  thai   vx;is  l!i(iiii,dif  of.     The  rniou 
ti<in|is  were  better  oil'  than  \\v  were,  since  they 
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li;i(l  })cvn  able  to  make  mK)d  (kdeicncifs  before 
the  iii(i\e  beixaii,  wiiilc  we.  beiiiu  an  Imperial 
I'liit,  li;i(l  either  to  (U'pend  u|ion  siipplits  I'rom 
home  or  rely  upon  the  uoodwill  of  the  I'nion 
ordnanee   department. 

And  here  I  would  like  to  rceord  our  trreat 
indel)tedness  to  the  unfailinLr  kindness  of  the 
Tnion  authorities,  win)  inxariably  went  out  of 
their  way  to  assist  us  in  tiiis  and  in  every  other 
matter  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  invc»ke  their 
aid.  Our  relations  with  them  were  always 
liapp>-.  and  the  spirit  that  animated  them  ever 
seemed  to  be  that  we  were  n(  ly  companions 

in  arms,  but  uuests  of  the  .h.ui  and  to  be 
treated  aceordintjly. 

Thanks  to  the  timely  arrival  of  kit,  the 
men  of  the  s(iuadron  were  once  more  in  a  ron- 
tiition  of  bodily  conu'ort,  not  t(j  say  decency, 
and  we  could  look  forward  with  somewhat  more 
of  content  to  what  was  to  come.  'I'he  arrival 
of  supplies,  too,  was  more  than  welcome,  since 
it  enabled  the  whole  force  to  uo  forward  secure 
against  starvation  for  at  least  the  lirst  wi'ck. 
What  was  to  happen  after  that  was  on  the 
knees  of  the  uods. 

We  kjiew  tiiat  the  campaiLTn  was  to  be  a 
sharp  one,  and  that  tlic  (icncral  meant  to 
limsh  it  in  two  or  three  weeks,  if  it  meant  the 
killinLT  of  eviry  animal  in  the  army,  lie  was 
lakinu  chances  that  wviv  (iionuh  to  a|>pal  a 
1(  ^s     e\p(ii<nc((l      c«'nmiand(  1-      than      himself. 
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Here  was  a  lar^e  army  heini?  taken  literally 
'■  into  the  air,"  leaxiny  its  })a.scs  to  look  af*:er 
themselves,  euttinir  adrift  from  siii)i-ilies  in  a 
country  without  water  or  roads,  and  (le[)cndinjr 
for  food  on  the  prohleniatieal  repair  of  a  single 
line  of  railway  which  was  beinu  systematically 
d(  stroyed  l)y  tlie  enemy  as  he  retired  I  There 
was  no  reason  to  think  that  the  troops  eould 
live  on  the  country.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
ini'orr.ialion  a\nilal)le  all  pointed  the  other  way. 
There  was  no  certainty  of  how  far  we  should 
ha\c  to  pursue  the  enemy  until  lie  could  he 
finally  destroyed  or  forced  to  surrender,  'i'here 
was  every  element  present  to  pive  pause  to  a 
fieneral  who  had  anythinij  of  timidity  in  liis 
composition.  The  least  miscalculation,  the 
smallest  miscarriage  of  plans,  must  have  been 
fatal  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  campaign. 
Hut  Hotha  is  an>  Ihin.u  but  a  timid  C(Mn- 
mandcr.  He  knew  all  the  risks,  but  he 
also  knew  the  mental  tcniperauient  M'  the 
(.{.ruK-ns.  and.  in  addition,  he  knew  of  what 
his  o\^i  troops  were  capaiile.  'Ihereforc,  he 
delibiialcly  accepted  the  risks  that  a  lesser 
soldier  would  have  accounted  insuperable,  and 
in  lakinrr  them  the  events  pr<'\c  him  to  ha\e 
been   al)s(iluttly   right. 

The  secret  of  Brits's  descent  on  Omaruru 
had  luin  well  kept,  though  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  the  Germans  knew  what  to  c\- 
pc.t.   ior  they  had  withdrawn  tiieir  main  body 
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to  Kiilkt'cld,  or,  ;iL  any  rate,  to  F.pako,  before 
his  hriuade  came  within  strikinir  distance.  It 
had  at  least  been  well  ke{)t  so  far  as  our  own, 
force  was  concerned.  \Vhile  wc  were  at  Ktiro 
.some  Jialives  came  in  with  the  intellioence  that 
the  (iernian  main  body  had  evacuated  Omaruru, 
leaving  l)ehind  a  detachment  of  seventy-five 
men.  According  to  these  natives,  the  German 
detachment  sent  out  mounted  patrols  at  ninht, 
and  the  whole  force  stood  to  arms  an  hour 
before  daybreak.  Then,  if  no  alarm  occurred, 
they  fell  out  and  made  themselves  comfortable 
in  the  town  until  eveninu'.  The  natives  were 
most  posili\e  that,  excei)t  for  an  observatioTi 
post  at  a  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
no  jKirlicuIar  precautions  were  taken  by  the 
eiuiMX   (bn'inu'  the  day. 

I  thnuuht  that  if  this  information  was  e\en 
approximately  correct,  liere  was  a  jol)  that 
would  suit  us  admirabl\-.  With  six  cars  we 
ouuht  to  be  a})le  to  Lict  well  within  easy  strik- 
im;  dislnnce  before  da\li<xiit.  and  then,  when 
the  (icrman  detachment  had  fallen  out  I'or  the 
da\-,  a  sudden  rush  into  the  town  would  ])rob- 
ably  result  in  Hie  moppinij-  up  of  the  w  Jiole 
force.  lla\inu  worked  out  the  details.  1  went 
to  Heves  t(t  ;isk  permission  to  try  it.  lie  told 
me  the  same  idea  had  (>ccurre(l  to  him,  and 
that  had  it  b(  en  a  day  earlier  he  would  ha\e 
hi  me  uo.  ■■  Hut,"  he  addid,  •'otiur  orders 
iia\e  come  throu;:h  since,  and  it  can't  l)e  done 
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now."  The  "other  orders"  were  simplv  the 
announccuicnt  of  Brits's   Diovcnicnt ! 

As  it  turned  out  eventually,  it  was  a  uood 
thinir  that  the  proi)osed  foray  did  not  eonie  od", 
since  it  was  a  physical  iuipossil)ility  for  it  lo 
have  succeeded  on  account  of  the  diflieulties  of 
the  o-round.  Instead  of  beino-  al)le  to  nvt  lo 
Oniaruru  in  alx.nt  tiu'ee  hours,  as  I  thou^^lit  we 
oHuht  to  do,  it  would  have  taken  a  dav,  and 
then,  wlicn  we  had  <rot  within  raidino-  distance, 
It  would  have  taken  hours  instead  of  niinules  l(') 
.yet  into  the  town.  \Vc  iiiii,rht  have  friuhtened 
the  enemy  into  leavinu  the  town,  but  we  cer- 
tainly should  never  have  ffot  near  enouirh  I,, 
<Io  him  any  material  harm.  Which  <^ovs  to 
show  that  the  best-laid  plans  of  war  mav  come 
lo  nothintr  when  Ihcir  authors  do  not,  for  any 
reason,  take  j. roper  account  of  the  natinv  of  the 
ground  over  which  they  are  to  be  carried  oul. 
As  I  have  reuiarked  ii>  a.  i)re\ious  chapter,  one 
«'t  '>Mr  se\iresL  handicaps  throunhout  wa.  waul 
of  knowledoe  of  the  country. 

Hrits  occupied  Omaruru  on  June  -JOlh  in 
the  early  morinnn.  All  that  day  mounted 
troops  and  nuns  of  Lukin's  brio;,(ic  streamed 
throu-h  Ktiro  .,n  their  way  to  consolidate 
Hrits's  uain  and  to  srt  him  free  for  his  irwnt 
cnvelopiriL--  move  far  out  on  the  left.  M  the 
same  time,  away  to  the  east,  a  similar  move- 
iiunt  was  Inpp-nin-.  the  troops  m\.>lved  beini; 
the    mounted     brmad(  s    of     Myburuh.       Their 
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day's  objective  was  GiTtkop,  tlic  scene  of^  the 
al)ortivc  conference  of  a  month  before.  From 
there  they  were  to  push  olV  on  the  l<>nu  trek 
tliat  was  eventually  to  take  them  to  C;rootfon- 
tein.  the  centre  of  the  (ierman  administration 
and  the  new  capital.  It  was  to  be  a  magnifi- 
cent operation  of  war  which  was  to  ensure  us 
a  practically  bloodless  victory,  but  we  of  the 
infantry  reuarded  it  with  mixed  feclintis,  for 
we  knew  only  too  well  that  the  probable  elTect 
would  be  that  the  enemy  would  abandon  his 
central  positions  without  ilLditin?  under  the 
inlhience  of  the  threat  of  complete  envelop- 
ment. We  had  thirsted  and  starved,  and  we 
knew  that  more  thirst  and  starvation  were  m 
front.  The  only  compensation  to  be  looked  for 
was  \n  the  hoi)e  that  the  enemy  would  stand 
somewhere  and  let  us  do  for  him  what  he  had 
taunted  us  with  beiim  unable  to  achieve— beat 
him  s.iuarely  in  a  stand-up  iii.dit.  I'.ut  hope 
spriiiLTs  eternal,  doesn't  it? 

On  tlie  morninii  of  the  'Jlst  the  infantry 
and  heav\  <zuns  moved  o\it  before  daylmht.  In 
<.r(kr  to  "let  Ihem  get  well  on  the  way  I  was 
ordered  to  mo\e  at  ten  o'clock,  escorting  the 
whole  of  the  motor  transport  of  the  briaade, 
as  well  as  the  heavy  Searchlitrht  Section,  which 
was  lindmn  it  exceedingly  diOicult  to  progress 
at  all.  Their  cars  were  much  too  heavy  for  the 
country,  and  were  greatly  underi)owcred  for 
the  work.     That  they   got  as  far  as   they   did 
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was   extremely    creditable    h-.th    to    the   ofTieers 
iiiui  the  nien. 

For  a  mile  or   two  heyoiul    Ktiro   tlie   road 
was  quite  ,i,'()od.  and  I  Wann  to  think  we  were 
really  about  to  find  decent  uoinir  at  iast.     Vain 
li"|)e!       I'resently    the    i-round    be  uan    to    ;ret 
n'cky    and    the    ri\er    haU    more    frefjuent   and 
(liHicult   to   neyotiate.      Five    miles    out    it    l)c- 
came     positively     api)allinL.r.       lUavy     boulders 
and  rocky  outcrops  which  often  meant  an  hour's 
work  with   |)ick.   sho\el  and  crowbar  to  enable 
the  ears  to  pass;  sand  as  heavy  and  dfcp  as  any- 
thintr  we  had  yet  encountered  :  and  dee|)  nullaJis 
which  often  meant  more  roadmakinu  to  render 
them  negotiable,  made  progress  verv  slow,  and 
it  was  then  that  I   beu^an  to  see  th'at  our  pro- 
posed   surprise    visit    to    Omaruru    a    few    days 
before  would  have  endid  in  a  fiasco.     Instead  of 
beintj  an  <:asy  run,  as  ^M   j,ad  anticipated,  this 
was    the    hardest    day\    v.ork    we    had    done- 
worse   even   than    the    passai,^'    from    Klx.ny    t(. 
I'sakos.      It  was   oettintr  late   in  tlie  afternoon 
when  we  came  in  sii-ht  ..f  Ouiaruru.     The  first 
buildmy    to    come    into    view    was    the    outpost 
farm,  of  which  the  natives  jiad  told  us  at  VA\rn. 
It   had  been  turned  into  a  \('rital)le  fortress  by 
its   late  owners.      Trenches   ha(i   been   duir   and 
walls  loopholed  for  rifle  fire,  and  two  machine- 
mm  emplacements  buiil.     It   had  not  been  de- 
fended,  however,   its  ^arris(»n   having  evacuated 
It  as  soon  a.s  Brits's  troopers  aiipeared  on  the 
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skyline.  \\'c  stopped  to  Iia\'e  a  Icnk  round 
this  place,  in  the  lielitT  that  our  road  troubles 
were  ended,  and  that  we  had  plenty  of  time 
to  spare.  We  did  not  know  the  ai)proaeh  to 
Oniaruru  itself.  Dropping  down  a  steef) 
descent  from  Oulpost  l-'anu,  we  found  our- 
sehes  faced  with  an  a-^eent  on  I  lie  other  side  of 
a  dry  ri\er  bed,  with  a  gradient  of  about  one 
in  nine  and  sand  almost  up  to  the  axles  of  the 
ears.  Over  two  hours  it  took  to  act  the  ears 
iij)  this  ascent  of  little  m(»re  than  a  (piarter  of 
a  mile  in  lenuth,  and  ])y  the  time  they  were 
all  up  e\er_\'one  was  nearly  dead  lieat.  We 
proceeded  to  form  camj)  (>n  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  looked  forward  to  a  (juiet  niiiht  to  com- 
pensate for  the  labours  of  the  day.  Suniething 
done  had  earned  repose. 

Omaruru  is  certainly  one  of  tlie  prettiest 
towns  in  Soulh-West  Africa -not  that  that  is 
sayinil  very  much,  but  one  conges  to  rcLrard  any- 
thing that  is  areen  as  beinir  a  veritable  oasis 
of  beauty  in  such  a  land.  It  lies  down  in  the 
bed  of  the  Omaruru  Ui\er,  and  is  well  timbered 
and  lias  a  ])lentil'ul  water  sup])l.\'.  It  was  here 
we  liad  our  iirst  siuhl  of  rumiinLi  water.  X(»t 
th;it  there  was  much  ruimiim  about  it,  for  the 
river  was  reduced  to  a  mere  trickle  throuiih 
a  wilderness  of  sand,  but  it  was  real  water  and 
it  was  actually  llowinu'.  T  thiid<  e\ery  soul  in 
the  column,  from  the  Briaadiir  downwards, 
walked   down   to    tlie    ii\cr   to   see    the    curious 
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and  iinwoiiled  siiectaclc  ot."  water  IrickliiiL:  alnnir 
a  sandy  channel. 

The  Ihree-span  hridue  1)>'  which  the  rail- 
way crosses  the  ri\er  had  been  partially  de- 
slroyed.  hiiL  (tthci'wise  e\(.  r_\thinLr  in  the  place 
was  intact,  and  \ery  few  of  the  inhabitants 
socincd  to  ha\e  left.  There  were  scxcral  hun- 
dred civilians  of  both  sexes  in  the  town,  and 
from  their  demeanour  they  (hd  not  appear  to 
concern  thcnisehes  ninch  about  the  chanufe  in 
the  ownership  of  tiie  country.  'J'hey  were  well 
treated  l)y  the  troojis,  and,  after  the  iuanner 
of  these  peo[)le,  they  were  not  ionu  in  starting 
to  make  money  out  of  their  coiKpierors. 
Chickens  and  vims  were  fairly  abundant,  and 
there  was  some  supply  of  fresh  milk— some- 
thinu'  we  had  not  seen  u])  to  tiien. 

It  had  l)een  reported  in  Karibil)  that  Colonel 
Frankc  was  at  lonrrrerheads  with  tiie  civil 
elements  in  the  German  councils.  The  latter, 
it  was  said,  wanted  to  surrender.  The  end  was 
inevitable,  they  held,  and  no  cjood  j)urposc  could 
be  served  by  ])rolonuinLr  the  campaiirn.  Ik'- 
sidcs,  they  arjiucd,  the  British  occupation  would 
be  a  mere  temporary  incoiuenicnce.  As  soon 
as  the  war  in  Europe  was  settled— and  it  co\ild 
only  ejid  in  tiic  one  way — they  would  yet  back 
their  colony  an<l  a  round  sum  by  way  of  in- 
demnity. Franke's  answer  to  this  was  that  he 
was  a  soldiir,  whose  orders  weic  to  hold  out 
[n  the  uttermost  and  to  keep  a  large  force  of 
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hostile  troops  engaged,  and  thus  i)rc\ciit  tlic 
]iossihihty  of  their  beiiijf  sent  round  to  assist 
in  tlie  eoiKiuest  of  East  Africa. 

Franke  is  stated  to  ha\e  uone  even  farther, 
arul  to  liave  said  that  when  resistance  became 
hopeless  he  would  retire  with  his  regulars 
throuixh  the  ('apri\i  Strip;,  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  colony,  and  endea\our  to 
make  his  away  across  the  continent  to  if)in 
hand>i  with  the  (iernians  in  East  Africa.  It 
had  been  currently  reported  that  Franke  had 
had  constructed  certain  large  flat-bottonicd 
boats  which  were  to  be  used  for  the  crossing 
of  the  Kuncne  I?i\er  in  the  projected  l)reak- 
away.  The  feasi])ility  of  the  plan  had  b' 
much  discussed  by  us,  and  opinions  were  greatly 
at  variance  as  to  whether  a  large  body  of  men 
stood  any  chance  of  being  a])lc  to  acconiphsh 
such  a  journey.  "  vac  h-^'r^  that  the  idea  was 
so  utterly  futile  that  a  soldier  of  Franke's 
calibre  would  never  have  entertained  it,  and 
laughed  to  scorn  the  story  of  the  boats.  Others 
atxain  were  of  opinion  that  the  enterprise  stood 
at  lea>t  a  sporting  chance  of  success,  and  was 
Uurefore  justifiable  in  its  inception.  The 
truth  of  the  story  became  apparent  at  Omanu'u, 
for  alnimsi(]c  the  railway  iay  six  fifty-foot  surf- 
boals  which  coidd  have  ])een  intended  for 
iiothincr  else  than  the  flight  across  Africa. 

\\  liy  the>'   had  been  alKindoned  there  I  do 
not   profess  to   know.      I'ossibly   now   that  the 
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time  was  tlrawinif  near  Frankc  was  hcllc  r  able 
to  appreciate  the  {lillieulties  ol"  his  projecl,  aiul 
decided  that  e\eu  a  South  .M'lican  inteinnient 
camp  \voiihl  he  preferable.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  that  the  suddenness  ol'  Hotha's 
advance  took  the  (lernir.ns  by  surprise,  and 
they  wei'c  forced  to  abandon  tiie  boats.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  l;elie\e  in  the  I'oriner  theory, 
I'oi-  the  reason  that  had  Franke  seriously  in- 
tended to  j)ersist  in  his  first  jilan  the  })oats 
would  never  ha\e  been  taken  ofl'  the  railwax' 
trucks  at  Omaruru.  The  ol)vi()Us  thinu'  to  have 
done  with  them  was  to  send  tliem  straiuht  u[)  to 
the  border. 

IJy  the  time  we  had  settled  down  to  ])i\()uac 
for  the  ni,i>ht,  and  everyone  had  made  himself 
comfortable  for  the  time  beiii<^",  it  was  nearly 
dark.  We  were  not  t(j  be  left  un<listurbed, 
Jiowever.  .lust  as  I  liad  finished  seein<jr  e\(;ry- 
IhuiLr  ''  riuhts  an  orderly  came  over  from 
brigade  headquarters  with  a  niLSsaye  from 
I3eves  that  I  was  to  yo  over  and  see  him  at 
once.  When  I  arrived  I  found  that  it  was  a 
Uicetin^  of  the  oHicers  commandinLr  imits  of 
the  brigade.  News  had  come  in  that  the  enemy 
was  in  force  at  Epako,  al)out  fifteen  miles 
north,  and  that  the  brigade  was  to  attack  him 
at  eight  o'cloc!:  on  the  following  morning.  The 
infantry  were  going  to  mo\e  at  one  in  the 
morning,  and  we  were  to  follow  at  fi\e,  so  as 
to  be   in  position  at  the  ar.)ointed   time.      As 
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there  Avas  raliicr  more  than  lialf  a  mile  of  sandy 
river  bed  to  be  crossed,  to  say  nothini;  of  the 
"road"  itself,  this  meant  tluit  the  ears  had 
to  be  U'ot  across  that  nij^ht.  Ikvcs  remarked 
that  it  \V()iil(l  ])robal)ly  take  us  all  niirht  to 
cross,  so  the  sooner  we  ifot  about  it  the  better. 
I  went  ba(  k  to  camp  and  <ra\e  the  necessary 
orders,  aiul  Ih' ii  walked  down  to  look  at  the 
crossiuu-.  Alter  seeing  it  1  thouQ:ht  we  should 
be  luck\-  if  we  yot  the  araiovu'ed  ears  alone 
over  that  niuht,  ai'I  decided  to  concentrate 
cfl\)rts  on  that  and,  ii  necessary,  to  let  the  rest 
follow  next  <lay.  At  least  the  fi^htinc  part 
of  the  squadron  should  be  up  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  attack. 

We  had  liad  one  stu-prise  "Iready  that  day. 
Aflir  thinking  we  had  pa' s  die  worst  of  the 
coimtry  we  had  found  that  (iernian  South- 
\\  est  Africa  was  like  its  owners — never  to  be 
depended  upon  from  one  day  to  another.  The 
erossinu"  of  the  Oniaruru  was  'he  second  sur- 
prise of  ilic  da>-.  To  walk  across  lueant  that 
one  sank  in  the  soft  sand  h  If-way  to  the 
knees,  ar'  '  it  lookid  all  Lond)ard  Street  to  the 
pro\cr!)ial  china  oraimc  that  to  i,'ct  the  cars 
o\(r  would  mean  the  severest  knid  of  manual 
laboiu .  As  soon  av  the  fiist  armoured  car 
showed  up  I  sent  it  alouii  to  try  the  crossing;, 
and  to  the  utter  sur[irise  of  cxerybody  she  went 
throutih  without  a  check.  So  did  the  second 
and  the  thu'd.  and  lO  uiake  the  stor}'  short  the 
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whole  squadron  was  across  in  lilllc  more  than 
halt'  ai)  hour.  'I'lic  c.\[)lanaiion  was  simply  that 
the  saiul  l)t.ii!<f  weu,  "packed"'  under  the 
di'i\inu'  wheels  and  L''a\e  them  a  solid  drive. 
'l\\v  (ieneral  eame  down  durinu:  the  evening 
and  was  more  surprised  than  ourseKes  to  find 
us  aeruss  and   the   men  camped   and  i'ed. 

It  was  a  hitlerly  eold  iiiuht,  and  we 
blessed  the  men  of  one  of  the  held  amhulanee 
units  who  had  hnilt  a  tire  in  sueh  close  proximity 
to  a  large  tree  that  the  latter  had  taken  tire. 
We  eciiipleted  the  good  work  by  felling  the 
tree  and  building  other  tires  under  the  trunk 
until  we  had  the  best  camp  tire  I  have  ever 
seen.  Thanks  to  this,  we  slept  i'airly  warm 
fV)r  the  tirst  time  since  leaving  I'sakos. 

General  IJotlia  had  tstablished  his  head- 
quarters in  the  towii,  so,  after  seeing  things  in 
order,  1  walked  down  tn  see  the  StatV.  They 
were  all  in  hiuh  spirits  at  the  successful  de\i  lop- 
ment  of  the  advafiee,  and  were  hoijcful,  in  \i(  w 
of  the  news  that  the  encm>-  meant  to  tight  at 
Kpako,  that  we  should  get  them  there  t>r  at 
Kalkfeld. 
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riir.  :i'fnil  rn.iii  thr  OiiKinini  kads  up  on  to 
the  ed«rc  of  llu-  K.iikldd.  wliidi,  as  the  name  con- 
veys, is  a  \asL  chalky  phiin.  Tlic  road,  of  whieli 
there  is  l)iit  the  one,  is  no  better  than  tliose  of 
the  eoiintn  nearer  the  sea,  except  that  there  is 
iH'l  so  niiieh  deep  sand.  Tlie  difliculties  are, 
hou(\er,  enhance  (1  \,y  the  nuky  character  ol" 
the  gr.Mind  and  by  the  fact  that  the  c(.nntry 
is  co\(ied  hy  a  thick  thorn  scrub,  whicli  I'o'r 
tlie  luosl  |>art  makes  it  impossible  |'(»r  ears  to 
leiivc   the    tiaik.      On    the   whole,    it   was   more 

uilabK'  j'or  our  purposes  than  the  country  we 
Jiad  come  thrunyh,  which  again  was  iiol  sayin;^ 
much   for  it. 

\\  (  leit  Omanu-u  two  hours  bej'ore  dayliLiht, 
with  all  oiu-  head  lamps  burninn-,  and  must  have 
made  an  imposiim  siuht  to  the  citi/ens  of  the 
town  who  were  early  astir.  The  appointed 
rendc/Aous  was  twehe  miles  distant,  and  as  we 
had  until  seven  to  (()\(  r  it  wi'  took  tilings  fairly 
easily,  especially  as  I  did  uoi  want  to  ovl  mixed 
np  ^vith  inl'anliy  and  uuns  on  the  line  ot 
mar(  h.  Soon  attcr  da_\  liuht  we  met  a  dispatch 
ndn-  on  his  way  bat  k  to  Ouiaruru.     l-"rom  him 
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we  learnt  that  there  had  been  a  fiyht  at  l-'pako 
the  evening  before,  in  whieh  the  S.A.M.H.  had 
been  engaged  and  liad  had  a  couple  o{  men 
killed.  He  volunteered  the  information  that 
the  l-'.pako  position  was  a  very  4rong  one,  and 
that  the  enemy  was  expeeted  to  defend  it. 
IlearinLT  tiiis,  I  determined  to  push  on  and 
eliance  overrunning  the  oilier  troops— we  did 
not  want  to  miss  anything  that  might  be  going. 
.\rri\ing  at  the  ap[)ointed  rendezvous  a  little 
in  fnuit  of  time,  we  found  that  lieves  had  yone 
on  with  the  leading  battalion,  leaving  no  orders 
for  us.  Accordingly  we  i)ushed  on,  passing 
transport,  infantry  and  guns,  until  we  over- 
tt)ok  the  (uneral  a  mile  in  front  of  Kpako. 
From  here  the  i)osition  looked  what  it  was, 
admirably  adaptenl  for  defence,  with  high  ridges 
duminatinu  all  the  ai)])roaehes,  and  witli  the 
railway  winding  away  behind  to  all'ord  every 
facility  for  retirement  in  ca  -  of  necessity.  Hut 
all  was  i)eace,  perlect  jjeaee.  The  (Germans  had 
thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  \.ilour 
oiicc  more.  'I"h(\v  had  blown  up  the  larg(>  two- 
span  bridge  the  night  before  and  gone  olf  into 
the  blue  again.  They  could  not  have  left  many 
hours  before  we  arrived,  for  there  was  a  heap 
of  still  warm  ashes  on  the  line  wIk  re  tlu'  dinio- 
lition  train  had  stood  while  the  bridge  was  blown 
up. 

I  he  enemy   had  been  at  some  j)ains  to  im- 
I)ro\e     a     naturally     g«)od     defensive     position. 
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The  lid^cs  wore  sea  by  trenches  and  sancrars, 

with  emplaeements  for  artillery  and  i)\aehine- 
guns,  all  excellently  i)laeed  and  constriuled. 
\\'hale\cr  else  may  be  said  of  tlitir  ('(induct  of 
the  eanipaiyn.  the  Ciermans  at  least  knew  most 
thiiui's  about  military  enL'inecrinLr.  I  had  the 
ojiportunity  of  uoinn'  o\xr  a  numbei"  of  their 
prei)ared  i)o^itions;,  and  I  do  not  thiidc  I  e\er 
saw  a  badl>'  placed  Irene!)  or  one  that  was  not 
well  engineered.  They  c  xpendetl  rndless  labour 
on  the  preparation  of  their  positions,  which 
they  ne\er  seriously  defended.  l)ut  none  of  that 
labour  was  wasted  supposini:  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  stand.  The  fact  is  that  they  were 
never  gi\en  an  op|iortuiiily  to  defend  them — 
they  were  husllcd  out  by  the  masterly  strategy 
of  J?otha. 

^\pro[)os  of  this  an  amusiu'r  story  was  told 
of  a  (apturcd  Cierman  oilicii',  who  e\j)ressed 
his  disgust  at  our  methods  in  cliaraeterlstie 
fashion.  "  What  chance  have  v.x  ?"  ho  asked. 
"  We  i)repare  a  good  position  and  wait  for  \()u 
to  attack  it.  'I'lien  one  morning  we  look  out 
in  front  and  we  see  burghers.  We  hmk  to  the 
right  and  we  sec  burghers.  To  our  left, 
burghers.  Across  the  rear,  more  burghers.  It 
isn't  war,  it's  a  hippodrome! 

The  dispatch  rider's  story  of  the  previous 
night's  fight  turnid  out  to  ha\e  btt-n.  like  the 
report  of  Mark  Twain's  dcitli,  gr<a'Iy  exr.g- 
gcrated.      .Apparentlv     a    mounted    patrol    had 
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roiuc  into  collision  with  some  of  the  destroyers 
i)f  the  hridue  and  shots  had  1)ecn  exchanged,  one 
iiKin  on  our  side  heinu  slightly  wounded. 

Dininu  the  niorninu'  (ieneral  Botha  and  his 
St;itl'  arri\((l  I'roin  ()inann-u,  and  left  later,  1 
believe,  lo  see  lirits,  who  was  by  this  time  well 
out  on  I  he  left.  Soon  after  nine  o'eloek  Heves 
and  I.ukin  came  aionir,  and  tolil  me  that  some 
of  the  S.A.M.U.  were  in  aetion  about  four 
miles  in  ivoni.  Tliey  were  entailed  with  a 
strong  force  of  the  enemy  and  had  sent  for 
sui)port.  1  was  told  that  I  was  to  send  out  a 
section  of  cars,  which  was  to  leave  as  s  on  as 
possible,  and  that  it  was  to  ffo  prepared  to  be 
out  for  three  days.  I  had  made  a  point  of 
always  havin«,^  one  section  ready  for  a  jump  like 
this,  the  duty  beinrr  taken  by  each  of  tlie  three 
sections  in  turn.  It  happened  to  be  Nalder's 
turn  this  time,  and  in  seven  niinules  by  the 
the  watch  he  was  away  with  six  cars  and  eitdit 
motor-cyclists.  Half  an  hour  later  the  two 
brii^nidiers  came  back,  and  as  tluy  were  passinu 
Beves  called  mc  over  and  asked  when  llu>  s({  lion 
would  1^^  ready  to  leave.  When  1  lold  him  it 
had  left  o\(r  Iwrnty  miruiles  before  he  looked  in- 
credulous for  ;i  moment,  and  then  remarked  to 
Lukin  :   "  Smart  work,  that  I  " 

K[)ako  was  not  at  all  an  unpleasant  place. 
For  one  thins?  there  was  a  fair  water  supply  on 
a  near-by  farm.  The  country  was  yreen.  the 
South   Africans  votintj   it   ideal   cuttle   coiiutry. 
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'ri.ey  were  enthusiastic  about  the  grass,  l)ut  for 
niy  {)aiL  I.  in  my  lunoraiice,  should  liave  said 
that  no  seh'-respceting  animal  would  eat  it, 
unless  under  the  duress  of  absolute  starvation. 
'J'lie  farm  of  wliieli  I  have  made  mention  was 
being  run,  in  the  al)senec  of  her  hus])and,  who 
was  a  (JcruKUi  ollieer,  by  a  very  alert  and 
\ineuary  hid.\  ,  who  strode  about  amotiL;-  the 
troops  with  a  sjand)ok  in  her  hand  and  an  auto- 
matic pistol  in  her  pocket. 

She  was  full  of  eom[)laints  about  the  occu- 

[latiou  of  liLr  farm.     She  objec  ted  to  horses  and 

transport    animals   !)eing    watered    at    her    well, 

because  she  wanted  the  water  for  her  (nsn  stock. 

I  nablc   to   get  satisfaction   fi-om    an\n!ie   cLse, 

she  set  oir  to  look  for  (.encral   IJotlia  hinisilf. 

I      believe     .she     succcciled     in     .seeing     him, 

l)ut    I    ih)    not    know    what    ha])pened.       liatcr 

in     the     <lay     she    <lro[)!)ed     on    me    with    the 

couiplaint  that  a  soldier  had  taken  away  one  of 

her  eats.     I   told   lur  1   was  \ery   sorry   ii"  anv- 

thinii  of  I  he  kind  had  liappened,  and  ijiat  if  she 

could    point  (^ut  the   man    I    would  see   that   he 

was    (halt    with.      "Ach!"    sIr-    said,    "I    am 

\oii  voman  among  tausends  oi  mens  and  no  \oii 

\ill  protect  me  I  "'     I  lia.xe  nt\er  met  a  woman 

who  was  more  capable  of  looking  after  herself 

than  this  (.ciuian  Amazon. 

1  had  another  encoimtcr  with  her  before  wo 
left  Kj)ako.  Souu  o!'  luy  people  were  wander- 
ing about   the  coimtry  when  they  came  across 
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;i  fine  ycarliiif;  calf,  which  tliey  promptly  shot 
ami  proceeded  to  hanti  to  a  tree  and  dress.  'V\]v 
lad\-  came  to  ine  in  a  towcrinLr  rase,  with  a 
strip  of  tlie  skin  in  her  Jianrl,  I  went  with  her, 
and  found  the  deceased  caif  already  cut  up  into 
joints.  There  was  no  ^ettinu  away  from  it  — 
the  calf  was  hers,  and  it  had  heen  killed  hy 
iu\-  own  people,  so  I  oflercd  tt»  pay  a  fair 
\ahie  for  it.  She  was  \ery  al)usi\t',  and  told 
nie  exactly  what  she  thought  of  the  British 
and  of  ni.\self  in  i)articulai-,  so,  instead  of  pny- 
inil  rash  for  the  animal  I  Lra\e  her  a  receipt. 
Whether  she  ever  collected  a.ny  money  on  the 
strentith  of  it  I  never  heard.  I  did  hear  tliat 
she  showed  my  re('ei{)t  to  everyone  who  chanced 
to  pass  and  tliat  it  anuised  them  vastly. 

We  remained  at  l\pako  until  the  following; 
morninu.  The  infantry  went  forward  during' 
the  niiiht  in  consequence  of  intclliuence  that  the 
(iernians  were  in  force  at  Otjua,  a  do/en  miles 
farther  north.  It  was  the  same  old  story.  The 
brigade  would  attack  at  dayli'jlit — if  there  was 
any  er.i  '  >\  to  he  attacked.  \\\-  w(  re  to  ha\c 
followed  on  soon  after  daun,  hut  ju^t  as 
we  wtre  uettini:  ready  a  messaLie  came  hack  to 
say  that  the  (iermans  iiad  uone  aiid  there  was 
no  need  to  mo\c  until  thi'  aftcinoon.  \\v  did 
not  move,  thertfore,  until  shortly  afttr  midday, 
and  i-(aclu(l  Otjua  in  a  little  more  than  a  couple 
of  lnMirs.  'I'here  wc  found  Nalder  and  his 
seitic.n.    Thex  had  joined,  up  with  theS.A.M.R. 
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as  iiislnictt'd.  a7i(i  had  had  a  sniaii  lilUc  all'air 
vvilh  Ihc  enemy,  in  which  tliey  h;'d  taken  a 
couple  of  prisoners,  one  oi'  v.hoi  •  \vas  wounded 

severely. 

Otpia  was  just  a  l'arn\  on  the  ton  of  a  liill. 
whieh  at  one  tiiue  inusl  have  had  an  ample 
water  supply,  ^ince  Iherc  was  a  lume  dam  and 
reservoir  in  Ihe  \alky.  'I'lu'  natives,  however, 
said  I  hat  the  supi)ly  had  uiveu  out  three  years 
before,  and  that  there  was  now  oidy  a  very  spare 
and  irreuular  supply.  There  was  certainly  little 
enouuh  when  we  arrived,  and  what  there  was 
was  far  from  jrood. 

We  were  now  only  two  marches  from  Kalk- 
feld  Post,  where  the  jireat  (;erman  stand  was 
to  be  made.  In  two  days  we  were  to  attack 
and.  as  we  hoped,  finally  to  settle  the  outstand- 
iniT  account  with  them.  That  niuht  I  went 
back  with  (ieiieral  Ikvcs  to  l'.i)ako  lo  sec 
General  Tiukin.  who  was  jo  be  in  eonunrind  (^f 
the  whole  movement.  While  the  two  [leiuials 
discussed  tlic  dispositions  for  llu  attack,  .[ones 
and  I  fell  in  with  Sir  \W  liailcy,  who  was 
acliuLT  as  I.ukin's  briLTadc-major.  lie  was 
doinij  himself  (piilc  \\(  II  he  ;i(tuall>-  manaued 
to  find  whiskies  ;ui(I  s(hI,i.  a  lhinf_;  we  had  not 
.seen  foi-  wc(  ks.  And  il  was  cNcclIvnt  whisk\', 
too.  as  I  remember.  On  the  \\a\-  back  to 
Ol'nia  we  somehow  uussi  d  (he  road  and  wiiit 
on  for  miles,  uidil  we  came  in  sii^ht  of  Iht  'ires 
of  the  (lerman  reary^uard  patrols.     Needless  to 
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say.  wc  (lid  not  tio  on  to  invcsti<ratc — it  was 
near  cnoimh  as  it  was — and  \\c  finally  qot  back 
to  Otjiia  in  lIic  tarly  hours  of  the  niornini:. 

Next  <la\-  the  hriuadc  iiio\cd  on  to  Oko'-on- 
Ijora.  the  aniiourcd  caiN.  with  Hc\(s  and  the 
l)i-ii;adc  Stall"  on  l)oard,  t'orininu-  the  adxanccd 
L^nard.  Why  the  (icrniaiis  allowed  us  to  move 
through  tiiis  part  of  the  countr\'  without  molesta- 
tion will  remain  another  of  the  mysteries  of  a 
(•ami)aiifn  fidl  of  surprises.  From  here  to  Kalk- 
feld  itself  the  coimtry  is  a  suecession  of  hills  and 
kopjes,  every  yard  of  which  eould  be  usefully 
disputed  i)y  a  determined  enemy  who  knew  his 
business.  The  around  was  so  bad  that  for 
most  of  the  distance  it  was  impcxssible  for  ilank- 
incr  patrols  to  search  the  ridses,  and  here  and 
there  the  road  wound  through  neks  in  the  hills 
that  could  have  been  easily  converted  into  little 
(ubraltars.  Better  country  for  enterjirisinij 
troops  to  hold  up  nnd  harass  an  enemy's 
advance  could  liardly  be  imaained.  Had  the 
Germans  elected  to  worry  us  here  it  mitzht 
easily  have  taken  weeks  to  cover  the  distance 
we  actually  comj)lctcd  in  two  days. 

In  justice  to  the  (i' rm;:n  command,  it  must 
be  rcnuinbcred  thai  the  llankin;,'  mo\inients  of 
the  mounted  brigades  had  (1(V(  loi)ed  hy  this 
lime,  and  he  was  getting  anxious  about  his 
connnunications  with  the  north,  and  with  nood 
reason.  Still,  these  movements  were  taking 
|)lace   very   widely  on   the   Hanks,   and  there  is 
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sonic  rciison  to  lliink  thai  if  he  had  oflcrcd  detcr- 
miiicd    opposition    to    the    infantry    advance   he 
(oiild    ha\c   materially   delayed   the   end.      Dcs- 
pcralcly  situated  as  the  (icnnans  were,  1  l)elicvc 
they    ouirht    to    have   tried    it.      'I'he    end    was 
certain,  and  it  would  have  Ix en  less  iLnionunious 
|o  make  a  real  efVort  to  break  up  Hotha's  com- 
hiiiations   instead  of  allowinii   the    I'nion   army 
to     perform     a     species     of     triumphal     niarch 
throuuh  the  country.      Tiicx    nmst  have  known 
the  risks  wc  were  takinu',  and  that,  if  ♦he  time- 
table did  TK.t  work  out  as  inten<lcd,  \vc  should 
be  in  a  parlous  case,  and  with  this  in  view  my 
own  opinion  is  that  they  ouyht  to  have  made 
some  attemjst   to   hold   us   up.      I   do  not  con- 
sider  it    could    have    succeeded,    but   there   was 
a  I    least   a   chance   and    FraId^e   o\i«ht  to   have 
taken  it. 

The  brigade  l)ivouacked  at  Okosoncjora,  and 
during  the  evening  a  pow-wow  was  held  at 
hcad.piarters  to  settle  the  details  of  the  mor- 
row's i>attle.  Nearly  everyone  was  certain  that 
there  was  to  be  a  battle,  in  spite  of  all  our 
prc\ious  experiences  of  the  enemy's  fondness 
for  the  disereetcr  methods  of  war.  lie  had 
bc(  II  fortifyiim  and  preparing  Kalkfeld  for 
wtcks  past,  and  had  announced  that  here  or 
nowhcr<«  he  intended  to  <lie,  if  need  be,  in  the 
l;>st  ditch.  Moreover,  it  was  tlie  last  really 
strong  position  in  the  country,  so  there  was 
cNcrv    reason    why    he   should   stand   here,   and 
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no  ilixcrnible  military  reason  why  he  .slioiild  not, 
unless  he  intended  t(»  j^o  over  the  I'ortviguese 
border  and  siihmit  to  be  disarmed  and  iLmonnni- 
ousl>  interned.  'Irue,  our  latest  aeroplai  reeon- 
naissanecs  had  tailed  to  disclose  the  presence  of 
any  number  of  troops,  but  in  such  eountry  it 
is  easy  to  eoneeal  lariie  bodies  of  men  from  the 
inquisitive  eves  of  aerial  obser\crs,  and  all  the 
native  intelligence  pointed  to  the  fa(t  that  the 
Germans  were  really  there  and  intended  to  stay 
until  we  turned  them  out  by  force. 

After  the  pow-wow  we  fell  to  discussing 
the  chances  of  the  morrow.  I  made  myself  the 
least  bit  unpopular  for  the  moment  by  offering 
to  lay  a  shade  of  odds  that  the  (iermans  would 
have  left  before  we  got  there.  The  brigadier 
would  not  have  it  at  all — he  was  al)Solutely 
certain  that  at  last  we  were  to  get  what  we  had 
been  longing  for,  a  real  chance  at  the  Ilun. 
Most  of  the  others  were  ecpially  certain,  but 
there  were  one  or  two  dou})ters,  so  we  stayed 
up  well  intt)  the  night  discussing  the  prospects. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  the  "  Ayes  "  had  it.  Of 
the  glorious  battle  of  Kalkfcld  which  ensued — 
or,  rather,  did  not— we  will  speak  in  another 
chapter. 
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KALKi'i.Li)  AM)  nil.  ri  USUI  K)  HIE  sou  ill 

LoNO  before  daylight  on  June  "2 1th  the  infantry 
moved  silently  from  the  bivouaes  of  Okosongora 
towards   the   Kalkfeld   position.      The   plan   of 
attaek  was,  roughly,  that  Beves's  })rigade  was 
to  assault  the  ridges  on  the  right  with  a  part 
of   the  force,   holding  the  remainder  ready   to 
push  through   the  nek   to  the   (ierman  village 
beyond,  when  the  enemy  had  been  cleared  of? 
the    kopjes    forming    the    first    position    it    was 
believed  he  intended  to  hold.     The  movement 
was  to  be  supported  by  a  Hanking  movement 
of  the  'Ah  Mounted  Brigade  under  Lukin,  who 
was  in  eonnnand  of  the  attack.     Overnight  it 
had   been   arranged   that   I    was  to  detach   one 
section   to   work   with    Lukin'.s   mounted  men, 
reporting  to  Beves  with  the  other  two.     I   .vas 
to  be  in  position  in  front  of  Kalkfeld  as  soon 
after  daylight  as  practicable. 

Froiii  Okosongora  to  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous the  road  was  not  at  all  bad.  No  sand 
was  encountered,  and  although  the  track  was 
very  rough  it  was  not  so  bad  as  to  impede 
progress,  and  we  were  thus  able  to  be  well  up 
to  time.     xVt  the  moment  I  made  my  report 
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the  Kliodesians  had  just  begun  to  move  forward 
in  extended  order  to  reconnoitre  the  position, 
while  the  Transvaal  Scottish  were  moving  slowly 
up  the  railway  paiallcl  with  the  KluMlesian  line 
of  advance.  Not  a  sliot  had  been  fired  and 
there  was  no  sign  ot  the  enemy.  Was  it  to  be 
another  disappointment.'' 

lieves  himself  remarked,  as  1  made  my 
report,  "'  I  don't  believe  this  i)osition  is  occu- 
pied." He  sent  us  to  work  in  by  the  road 
through  the  nek.  with  orders  not  to  get  in  front 
of  the  Scottish,  and  after  we  had  proceeded  thus 
for  a  mile  and  nothing  had  happened,  I  received 
a  message  from  I^ukin  saying  that  we  were  to 
push  on  through  the  nek  as  far  as  the  (ierman 
police  post,  engage  any  enemy  we  found  there, 
and  hang  on  mitil  wc  were  supported.  I  was 
absolutely  certain  that  the  enemy  had  gone,  so 
we  pushed  on  with  more  speed  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  considered  safe,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  we  were  in  Kalkfeld  itself.  The 
only  Germans  we  found  there  were  a  lame  man, 
who  was  insialled  as  caretaker  of  a  farm,  six 
women  and  as  many  children!  The  uian  spoke 
very  fair  English,  and  from  him  I  karnt  that 
the  enemy's  troops  had  evacuated  the  j)lacc  two 
days  before,  after  blowing  ui)  the  bridges  on 
the  railway. 

T  sent  a  motor-cyclist  back  to  ac(iuaint  the 
brigadier  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  a  very 
few  minutes  later  General  Botha  and  the  Staff 
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caiiie  in.  Botha  was  as  nearly  annoyed  at  the 
turn  of  events  as  I  ever  saw  him,  but  it  could 
not  be  helped  :  the  (iernians  had  onee  more 
chosen  the  i)aths  of  discretion,  and  tliere  was 
now  nolhinu  Cor  it  l)ut  to  continue  tlic  pursuit, 
even  if  it  took  us  to  the  I'ortuKuesc  l)ordcr. 

Kalkfcld  was  a  curious  httle  place,  inhabited 
by  a  ciu'ious  little  community.  'Inhere  was  only 
one  coTisi(lcrnl)le  house  in  the  place  e\cei)t  for 
the  police  barracks.  This  was  a  farmhouse 
which  belonged  to  a  (ierman  artillery  ofiicer. 
I  forget  his  name.  I)ut  he  must  ha\e  been  a 
person  of  some  consideration  in  (Germany.  The 
store  as  told  to  mc  b\  the  lame  caretaker  was 
thai  his  masltr  was  at  one  time  a  (ieneral  SlatV 
Ollicer  in  Berlin,  but  had  goi  into  souie  sort  of 
trouble  there  and  beer  compelled  to  come  to 
South-West  Africa.  He  had  lived  here  with 
his  wife  until  the  latter  became  tired  of  the  life 
(uid  returi)((l  to  (.erman\-,  the  luisband  xisitinff 
the  Fathcrlarul  every  two  years.  As  the  out- 
break of  \var  came  while  he  was  on  one  of  his 
periodic  \isils,  he  had  not  rctm-iud  to  Kalkfcld, 
and  nothinn  was  known  llurc  al)out  him. 

It  was  an  ordinary  cnoimh  stor\  b\-  itself, 
but  there  luusl  have  been  a  tragedy  of  some 
kind  undcrl>inu  ,1.  I''.\  i(l(  iitly  I  he  exile  had 
kept  up  much  o!'  Ihc  st\lc  to  which  he  had 
lucn  us((l  ;it  hoiiic.  Outside,  the  house  was 
likt  any  .-llu  r  faiinhouse  of  its  kind.  Inside,  it 
was  furnished  like  a  betler-dass  house  in  Gcr- 
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many,  with  expensive  carpels  and  picLures  that 
would  not  ha\e  done  discredit  lo  the  gallery  of 
a  connoisseur.  The  native  servants  wore  livery 
— and  I  nuist  say  that  these  liveries  were  the 
one  e\idence  of  poor  taste  in  the  Du'tnttrc.  They 
were  simple  honors  in  their  garishness.  Nothing 
that  money  could  pro\ide  to  minister  to  a  life 
of  comfort  and  luxury  was  wanting  in  this 
strange  abode  far  up  in  the  African  desert. 

We  were  not  long  in  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  the  people.  'I'hey  were  particu- 
larly anxious  to  Ik  ar  our  side  of  the  Kuropean 
news,  though  it  was  soon  apparent  that  they 
had  heard  all  the  news  of  the  war  as  issued  by 
the  (Germans  for  the  consumption  of  their  own 
people.  One  of  tiie  first  questions  they  asked 
was  :  How  many  (German  troops  were  there 
in  Kngland,  and  what  uas  the  iiaiue  oi  the 
general  who  had  conunanded  at  the  capture  of 
London?  Of  course,  we  told  tluin  that  the 
only  German  troops  in  iMigland  were  there  as 
prisoners  of  \\:ir,  atul  that  as  for  London 
ha\ing  i)c(  ii  captund — well,  what  were  we 
doing  in  Africa  if  iMigland  was  being  in\aded 
by  the  Germans?     That  produced  no  effect. 

1  next  hied  another  hiu'  in  the  ( ffort  to 
con\  iric(>.  1  point((l  out  that  if  the  Germans 
were  really  in  iMiulaiid,  it  meant  that  the  Hritish 
Na\y  HHist  ha\c  betii  diall  with  iiist  of  all. 
Th.ii  tlii  >  adinltted.  \  er\  well  tluu:  with 
the    Hritish   Navy  out  of   I  he    way,    how  did   it 
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happen  that  we  had  eonie  out  from  England 
\vith(iiit  V)einjT  molested?  That  was  quite  easy 
- — \se  had  only  eome  from  the  (  I'.pe,  and  that 
did  not  mean  a  sea  passage  at  all.  They  de- 
clined to  take  my  word  for  it  that  we  had  really 
eome  fi'om  home,  so  I  tried  still  another  line. 

I  asked  how  long  it  was  since  they  had 
heard  from  home.  That  was  a  poser,  and  they 
had  to  admit  that  it  was  many  months  since 
they  had  had  letters.  Triumi)liantl\-  I  .showed 
them  envelopes  hciiring  the  London  post-mark 
of  six  weeks  before,  but  even  that  brought  us 
no  nearer.  The  only  thing  that  did  shake  them 
at  all  was  when  the  'I'rnnsxaal  ScoLli.'li  fame  in. 
The  sight  of  a  kilted  battalion  whom  they  took 
to  be  Uighiimders  carried  the  conviction  that 
the  English  were,  -it  any  rate,  so  far  masters 
of  the  situation  that  they  were  able  to  bring 
regulars  from  home  to  assist  in  the  i  onquest  of 
tliis  (lerman  corner  of  Africa.  It  was  curious 
that  the  tardy  conviction  that  their  own  people 
had  lied  to  them  about  the  e\cnls  of  the  war 
in  Europe  shoidd  ha\e  come  as  the  result  of  an 
entir'ly  erroneous  presumption. 

Of  course,  we  knew  that  a  great  deal  of 
false  news  had  been  disseminated  with  a  view 
to  keeping  up  the  flagging  sjiirits  of  the  ro- 
scr\isls.  'I'he  newsi)ai>ers  published  in  W'ind- 
huk  up  to  the  tiuie  of  its  occupation  were  full 
of  embroidered  reports,  but  it  wns  not  imti! 
now    that   we   rcall>    knew    what   a    tremendous 
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erection  of  fabricated  news  had  been  built  up  by 
the  German  administration.  If  it  did  little 
credit  to  their  sense  of  truth  and  honesty,  it 
at  least  showed  that  they  were  by  no  means 
wanting  in  imagination.  One  idea  that  we 
found  pretty  prevalent  among  the  unofficial 
Germans  was  that,  so  far  from  being  a  vic- 
torious army,  we  were  really  a  defeated  force 
retiring  in  front  of  an  avenging  German  army 
from  Europe  which  had  landed  at  Swakop- 
mund !  I  do  not  think  any  but  the  most 
ignorant  believed  it,  but  the  story  was  at  leait 
an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  rapidity  of  our 
movements.  However  that  may  be,  it  seems 
to  argue  a  \cry  low  morality  among  the  Ger- 
man administrators  that  they  should  have 
descended  to  such  palpable  deception  of  their 
own  people,  as  well  as  a  very  low  moral  among 
the  latter  that  it  should  have  been  necessary 
to  buoy  them  up  by  the  manufaiture  of  what 
was,  to  use  its  proper  appellation,  a  tissue  of 
lies  knc.wn  by  its  manufact.ncrs  to  be  such. 

We  had  expected  to  find  something  like  u 
decent  water  supply  at  Kalkfdd,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  well  at  the  police  post,  which 
gave  a  limitc<l  amount  of  water  ft)r  alunit  two 
hours  and  then  h.ad  to  be  left  for  six  to  refill 
it" elf,  there  was  none.  The  last  water  had 
been  at  Otjua.  two  marches  to  the  rear,  and 
the  transport  animals  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  want  of  it  very  badly.     The  horses  of  the 
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mounted  brioades  out  on  the  flanks  were  doing 
better,  as  they  had  puslied  on  into  tlie  rattle 
eountry,  in  which  there  is  some  amount  of  per- 
manent water.  In  ordinary  times  water  tor 
the  Kalkfeld  farms  had  been  axailable  on  the 
railway.  At  Kalkfeld  station,  about  four 
miles  beyond  the  police  post,  there  was  a  well 
which  in  normal  times  was  said  to  produce 
over  ;J0,000  gallons  a  day,  which  was  pun)ped 
up  into  the  two  larjie  overhead  filter  tanks  for 
the  supply  of  tlie  enuincs.  Before  the  enemy 
left,  however,  he  had  taken  effective  measures 
for  preventing  us  from  having  the  use  of  this 
well.  'I'he  pumpintj^  engine  had  been  disabled 
by  the  removal  of  the  crank  and  shaft  and  all 
the  valve  gear,  while  the  pump  rod  had  been 
disconnected  and,  with  the  bucket,  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  thus 
irretrievably  smashing  it.  There  was  another 
well  near  the  station,  but  that  did  not  produce 
enough  water  to  su|)ply  the  needs  of  a  tithe 
of  the  force.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  main 
well  was  <»ver  170  feet  <leep,  and  to  get  up 
that  length  of  cylinder  rod  and  put  the 
machiner\  into  order  would  have  taken  more 
time  than  could  be  spared. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  tiicn,  ])ut  to  push 
on    til   the  next   water,   which   was — somewhere 
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S<)ulli-\\\st     Afrxa!       Tiie     map     showed 
teiiiptirary  "    water   at   intervals,    but   we  had 
learnt    enough    about    these    temjiorary    water- 
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lioles  to  know  that  they  were  not  to  bo  rcHed 
upon  ["or  a  single  pint  of  water.  K\en  the 
I)ernianent  supplies  were  not  always  what  niiuht 
ha\e  been  expeeted.  Very  often  tlie  only 
"permanence"'  about  tlieni  was  that  there 
would  be  perhaps  twenty  gallons  of  a  semi-fluid 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  when  this 
had  been  scooped  out  there  woiild  be  no  more 
until  next  day.  Then  we  were  never  sure 
that  even  this  would  be  (it  for  consumption 
until  it  had  been  tested  for  poison. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  the 
poisoniny  of  the  water,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
during  the  later  j)hases  of  the  campaign  the 
(iernuuis  did  not  poison  the  wells.  In  the 
early  stages  there  was  a  lot  of  it  done,  but 
even  so,  it  was  done  openly,  as  it  were.  The 
poisoning  generally  took  the  shape  of  a  bag 
of  Cooper's  sheep-dip  thrown  into  the  well,  or 
else  a  few  gallons  of  carbolic  acid  poured  in. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  smell  of  either,  so 
there  was  no  excuse  for  anyone's  drmking  the 
stuff.  Naturally,  a  great  deal  of  hardship  was 
cause<l  b\  this  dirty  game,  because  of  the  de- 
privation of  water  it  entailed  on  our  troops, 
who,  after  a  long  march  with  a  particular  water- 
hole  as  the  objec-tive,  wo\dd  arrive  to  find  the 
water  undrinkable.  'I'his  meaut  a  further 
trek  to  the  next  water,  wit!i  the  strong  proba- 
bility that  this  again  would  be  found  to  have 
been  poisoned. 
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There  were  a  few  cases  in  which  men  were 
so  overcome  by  thirst  that  they  drank  the 
poisoned  water,  but  I  never  heard  that  any- 
one died  as  a  result.  General  Botha  sent  a 
very  stern  warninu  to  Frankc,  early  in  the 
campaifrn,  tiireatcning  to  hold  the  German 
commander  personally  accountable  for  any 
deaths  by  poison  anion)[f  the  Union  troops.  The 
reply  was  characteristic,  to  the  effect  that  we 
had  not  been  asked  to  come  and  drink  the 
water— it  belonged  to  the  Germans,  and  surely 
they  could  spoil  their  own  water  if  tiiey  de- 
sired !  However,  the  warning  seemed  to  have 
produced  the  proper  effect,  for  the  poisoning 
of  the  water-holes  ceased  forthwith.  All  the 
same,  we  took  no  risks,  and  no  standing  water 
was  allowed  to  be  used  until  the  chemists  had 
passed  it  as  fit  for  consumption. 

After  the  fiasco  of  Kalkfcld  the  brigade 
bivouacked  above  the  post  until  tiie  next  day, 
when  tlie  advance  was  resumed  towards  Otji- 
warongo,  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  farther 
north.  We  were  moved  up  to  Kalkfeld  station 
to  form  a  guard  for  the  aeroplanes,  which  were 
then  working  from  there,  and  to  follow  on  as 
s(xin  as  the  'planes  moved  forward.  I  was 
warned  that  wo  should  i)robably  be  attacked 
as  soon  as  the  infantry  had  got  well  dear,  as 
intelligence  had  been  received  that  an  enemy 
force  of  three  mounted  companies  had  l)een 
concentrated    at    Oiiljo.    iibout    thirty    miles  to 
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the  N.W.,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  attack- 
ing and  destroying  the  aerophines.  I  did  not 
beheve  that  our  luck  would  be  in  to  such  an 
extent.  We  would  have  taken  on  three  coni- 
[)anies  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world,  par- 
ticularly on  such  favourable  ground  as  that  of 
Kalkfeld,  if  only  the  enemy  would  pluck  up 
heart  of  grace  to  try  it.  But  although  we  did 
not  expect  hiiu  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  I 
made  all  possible  preparations  for  his  entertain- 
ment if  he  did  decide  to  call  upon  us,  and,  had 
he  done  so,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  had 
any  reason  to  complain  of  our  remissness  as 
hosts. 

We  did  get  an  alarm  one  morning,  when 
a  very  hot  and  breathless  motor-cyclist — not 
one  of  my  own,  by  the  way-— came  in  from  the 
north  with  the  story  that  he  had  been  sent 
back  to  warn  me  that  a  large  force  of  tlie  enemy 
had  broken  back  through  the  S.A.M.R.  and 
were  coming  down  upon  me.  Ilis  instruc- 
tions were,  he  said,  to  tell  me  that  I  must 
expect  to  be  heavily  attacked  in  a  couple  of 
hours.  I  felt  conlident  that  we  could  hold  our 
own,  but  as  I  knew  there  was  a  company  of 
the  Rand  Rifles  within  three  or  four  miles  on 
their  way  up  to  relieve  mc,  T  thought  ^  might 
as  well  let  them  h:!vc  a  share  in  tiie  day's  work, 
and  sent  back  a  cyclist  to  tell  them  to  hurry 
U|).  They  arrived  within  the  Imur,  (losely  fol- 
lowed b\    a  battery  of  5-inch  howitzers,  whose 
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roiimiandinfT   ofTiccr    Iiad    also    heard    the    news 
and  had  piishc'<l  his  nuns  alony  as  hard  as  they 
could  iio  in  order  to  he  sure  of  niissin<T  nothin?. 
\^y   the  time   all   these   were   up    I   was   eertaFn 
that  when  the  enemy  did  arrive  we  eould  attend 
to  his  requirements  in  (|uite  unexpceted  fashion. 
Hut  it  was  like  all  the  rest  of  these  alarums 
and  excursions  in  this  most  disappointing  cam- 
paign -the    report   of    his    coming    was    all   we 
ever  heard  of  the  enemy.      We  stood  to  arms 
for  three  hours,  during  which  time  I  had  sent 
out  patrols  to  try  to  get  touch  with  the  Germans 
if  they   were  in   the   neighbourhood,   but  they 
returned    Inning   seen   no   trace   of  any    hostile 
force.     It  turjied  out  eventually  that  the  motor- 
cyclist who  had  brought  in  the  story  had  seen 
a  transport  coluum  south  and  had  assumed  the 
rest.      The   reason   of   the   apparent   retirement 
of  tiiis  column   was    that   it   had  overshot   the 
road    it    had    been    ordered    to    take    and    was 
coming  baek  to  find  it ! 

While  we  were  at  Kalkfeld  a  detachment 
of  prisoners  eame  in  and  was  handed  over  to 
me  to  be  sent  down  to  Omaruru.  They  were 
a  mixed  lot.  partly  (Germans  and  partly  South 
African  rebels  who  iiad  been  "out"  with 
M>rif/  in  the  rebellion.  'J-hey  were  delivered 
by  a  burgher  subaltern,  who  did  not  appear  to 
be  at  all  certain  of  jiow  niany  there  were,  while 
as  to  a  nominal  roll  of  his  prisoners,  he  had  not 
lieard  of  such  a  thing.     The  number  he  thought 
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he  ou^ht  to  have  talhcd  with  the  count,  so  he 
was  satisfied,  hut  I  thought  I  ouiiht  to  know 
more  about  it. 

I  thcictoie  took  their  names,  and  when  I 
came  to  about  the  sixth  and  said,  "  What  is 
your  name?  "'  I  was  astonished  to  get  the  reply 
in  broad  Scots  :   "  Michael  McDonald,  sir." 

I  made  him  re[)eat  it,  and  then,  ha\ing 
made  sure  that  uiy  ears  had  not  decei\ed  me, 
I  asked  him  what  on  earth  he  was  doing  in 
the  role  of  a  rebel. 

"  1  didn't  agree  with  the  policy  of  the 
Government,"  was  his  answer.  I  looked  sig- 
nificantly up  at  the  tree  under  which  we  were 
standing  and  merely  remarked,  '•  Neither  do  I." 
The  rest  of  the  rebels  were  Dutch  and 
presumably  knew  no  better,  but  I  should 
dearly  have  liked  to  have  the  dealing  with 
Mr.  Michael  McDonald.  These  prisoners 
seemed  to  be  rather  glad  to  ha\e  been  taken, 
especially  the  (iernums. 

While  we  were  at  Kalkftid  we  experier  ed 
more  than  one  instance  of  (.crman  ingratitude 
for  lenient  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
British.  There  were  several  farms  within  a 
radius  of  five  uiilcs  of  the  sjiot,  and  where  the 
men  of  the  place  had  not  accompanied  the 
(German  forces  in  their  retirement  they  were 
left,  l)y  (Jcneral  liolha's  orders,  in  undis- 
turbed possession,  and  were  gi\en  p<  rmits  to 
reside  on  their  farms.     Nearlv  all  of  these  men 
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had  been  soldiering  within  the  month,  if 
appearances  were  anything  to  go  upon,  and 
had  just  remained  beliind  when  they  reahsed 
that  the  came  was  up,  trusting  to  Ikitish 
humanity  and  sense  of  justice.  Whene\er  we 
had  occasion  to  visit  any  of  these  farms  the 
occupants  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  their 
disHkc  of  us.  At  first  they  were  even  openly 
discourteous,  but  we  soon  stopped  that  by  in- 
•si  ting  that  when  any  of  our  own  officers 
called  at  their  farms  they  were  to  be  treated 
exactly  as  German  officers  would  have  been 
before  the  British  occupation. 

As  an  example  of  their  attitude  to  us  I  will 
record  the  experience  of  one  of  my  own  officers 
at    a    German    farm    about    a   couple    of    nules 
away  from   the  post.      [   had  sent  him  out  on 
some  duty  or  other-  I  forget  exactly  what  it 
was— and  on    the    way   back   he  called   at  the 
fann  and  asked  the  Hun  owner  for  water.    The 
latter  curtly  said  he  had  no  water  on  the  farm, 
'i'here  were  two  pails  of  milk  standing  on  the 
stoop,    and,    seeing   them,    the   officer  asked   if 
they  could  not  have  a  drink  of  that,  whereupon 
the   German    kicked   them   over  and   said  :    "  I 
would  sooner  do  that  with   them   than   give   a 
drink  to  a  Hritisher."     When  the  matter  was 
reported  to  me  I  went  out  myself  to  interview 
this  engaging  gentleman  and  made  him  apolo- 
gise to  the  officer  c<uKerncd,   thrcateninir  that 
if  he  did  not  do  so  I  would  take  him  into  Kalk- 
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I'cld  under  arrest  and  put  him  in  close  confine- 
ment, permit  or  no  permit. 

Leniency  seems  to  be  completely  thrown 
away  on  tliese  i)eople.  They  certainly  do  not 
practise  it  themselves,  as  witness  the  treatment 
accorded  to  British  ci\Mian  prisoners  in  South- 
West  and  in  East  Africa.  The  German  mind 
apparently  is  quite  incapable  of  appreciating 
higher  motives,  and  ascribes  the  treatment  ex- 
tended to  their  prisoners  to  weakness  or  the 
fear  of  reprisals.  It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  them 
well,  since  it  only  engenders  contempt  for  our 
foolishness.  Moreover,  it  reacts  imfavourably 
on  our  own  people  who  have  the  ill  fortune  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Huns,  for  the  reason 
that  the  latter  know  full  well  that  however 
badly  they  treat  our  people  we  ore  certain  not 
to  come  down  to  their  level  and  exact  an  eye 
for  an  eye. 

Nor  would  I  for  a  moment  argue  that  we 
should  go  to  the  lengths  that  the  Germans  are 
prepared  to  go,  but  there  is  a  middle  course 
between  the  studied  brutality  with  which  the 
(Jcrmans  treat  their  civilian  prisoners  and  the 
fraternal  kindliLjss  we  extend  to  the  captured 
Hun.  'J'he  saying  that  in  war  you  shoud  only 
leave  to  the  people  of  a  conquered  country  eyes 
wherewith  to  weep  for  their  losses  is,  doubtless, 
the  last  word  in  brutality.  It  is  a  maxim  of 
war  that  does  not,  and  I  trust  never  will,  find 
a  place  in  our  own  textbooks,  but  in  avoiding 
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the  one  extreme  ue  appear  to  go  to  the  other 
and  to  make  \vn  •  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as 
possible  to  the  enemy's  eivilian  population. 
It  is  a  eerlainty  hat  never  in  tlieir  lives  were 
the  civilians  of  the  northern  parts  of  South- 
West  Africa  so  well  off  as  nnder  the  British 
occupation.  Not  only  were  they  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  avocations  without  interference, 
but  they  were  allowed  to  charge  their  own 
prices  for  conmiodities  and  to  withhold  them 
if  the  troops  were  not  willing:  to  submit  to 
their  extortion.  Toleration  ;.f  that  kind  of 
thing  may  be  magnificent  ethics,  but  it  is  not 
war.  It  is  not  war  ':s  the  German  mentality 
visualises  it. 
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From  Kalkfcid  to  Oljiwarontr,,  is  about  forty 
miles  of  the  worst  going  in  the  countr}-.  At 
the  best  there  is  only  a  very  hiuited  sujiply  of 
waccr  anywhere  along  the  road,  and  as  -11  the 
wells  had  been  reported  as  liaving  been  de- 
troyed  by  the  enemy,  the  probabilities  pointed 
to  a  waterless  trek  over  this  desolate  forty 
miles.  There  was  ,siipi)osed  to  be  water  at 
Omnranga,  five  miles  on  from  Kalkieid,  the 
next  being  at  Okanjande,  twerty-!i\e  miles 
farther.  In  normal  times  there  is  a  fairly 
good  supply  at  the  latter  j)laee,  where  the 
British  eivilian  prisoners  liad  been  interned. 
In  any  ease,  therefore,  tlie  infantry  had  a 
thirty-mile  march  before  reaching  water,  and 
this  over  a  road  that  was  worse  than  anything 
they  had  encountered  hitherto. 

In  order  to  uiinimise  the  hardship  as  much 
as  possible  the  first  portion  of  the  march  was 
made  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  but  the 
troops  sufTered  almost  as  much  from  the  cold 
at  night  as  they  would  have  done  from  heat 
and  thirst  in  the  day.  Tlie  thirty  miles  were 
covered   in    less    than   twenty-four    hours,    and 
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"Hcvcs's  infantry  swuntx  into  Okanjando  to  find 
that  the  main  water  supply  had  been  destroyed, 
and    all    that    was    a\ailal)le    was    a    small    well 
which  uave  nothinu  but  the  merest  trickle.     So 
another  six  miles  had  to  be  added  to  tlic  day's 
march  in  order  to  reach  the  am[)le  supplies  of 
Otjiwaronoo.  but  when  the  tired  troops  arrived 
tlu-e    it    was   oidy    to   diseo\cr   that    the    town 
supply  was  of  the  most  meairre  description,  and 
that    water    was    still    another   four    miles    off! 
Onwards  the   briuade   plodded.   o\er  the   rocky 
track   that  cut  throuuh   stout  boots   as  though 
thoy  had  bt  en  made  of  |)aper.  under  a  tropical 
sun    and    i?i    blindinu    dust    that    obscured    the 
whole    landscape,    until    at    last     the    promised 
water   came    in    si-rht.      Practically    not   a    man 
had  fallen  out  on  the  way— of  such  stern  stuff 
were   these   South    .\fricans   made— l)ut   at   the 
end    of    the    day    in    one    battalion    some    five 
luuulred  strong  nearly  two  hundred  liad  to  be 
treated    !)y    the    medical    odicers   for   sore   feet. 
1'',\(ii  so.   but   a   \(r\    sniall   proportion  of  these 
had    to    be    left    behind    \  hen    the    briixade    re- 
suiiie<l  the  weary  trek  to  the  north. 

\\\  this  time  it  had  beconi'^  dear  that  if  the 
enemy  was  to  be  brouirht  to  action  at  all,  it 
nuist  be  l)y  means  of  rapid  movements  cm  the 
part  of  the  niouutcd  troops.  Acconlinirlv,  on 
.lunc  -JTth.  Hie  .Uh  Mounted  Ibiuade  and 
Lukin's  S.A.M.H.  moved  out  of  Otjiwar- 
oimu  and  pushed  <»n   to  Oniarassa.  a  march  of 
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thirty  waterless  miles.  Five  miles  farther  on 
is  Okaputa,  where  there  is  good  water,  but 
froiii  here  to  Otaviclonteiii  is  a  distance  of  forty- 
five  miles  completely  devoid  of  water.  Having 
rested  and  watered  the  animals,  the  mounted 
men  set  out  to  cover  the  fifty  miles  to  Otavie- 
fontein,  and  completed  the  distance  during 
the  night  of  the  .-{Oth. 

Karly   on   the   morning   of  July    1st   Manie 
Hotha's    Free    Staters    reached    the    Elephant 
Hcrg,  some  five  miles  from  Otavicfontein.  and 
came  into  action  ay:ainst  a  strong  force  of  the 
enemy  who  were  well  entrenched  on  the  slopes 
of  the    Hcrg.     The   coim^'-y    hereabouts   is  ex- 
ceedingly dillicult.  coverea  as  it  is  by  thick  thorn 
scrub,  in  which  it  is  next  t(^  impossible  to  locate 
tli     enen)y  unlil  actually  on  top  of  him.     The 
guns    of    the    -Jnd     S..\.>FR.     Battery     were 
brouizht  up,  and  opened  an  accurate  fire  on  the 
enemy's  trenches  and  sangars,  which  were  soon 
rendered  too  hot  for  the  liking  of  the  (Germans, 
who   fled   northwards    without    waiting   for   the 
assault  of  the  dismcunted  troopers.     The   pur- 
suit was  caucrly  ♦akcn  up  by  Maine   Hot  ha  and 
Ins  l)rigade,  and  so  wdl  was  it  driven  homi   that 
the  enemy  was  forctd  to  continue  his  flight  until 
he  had  n  ached  the  mair  •  .crman  position  in  the 
Sarg    Ih'nr,   south   of   I... oral)  Sidintr.      Tu   this 
affair    we  lost   four   killed   and    seven   wounded, 
the  (ierman   losses  b(inL'  about    ten   killed  and 
woimdrd  and  twenty-live  prisoners. 
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While  this  runnintf  fijj^ht  was  in  progress, 
Liikin's  brigade  had  borne  more  to  the  right  to 
force  the  Eisenbcrg  Xek.  which  was  reported  to 
have  been  heavily  mined.  The  intelligence  was 
not  al  iault,  for  the  Xek,  which  affords  the 
IM-incipal  access  to  Otaviefontein,  was  found  to 
be  a  veritable  potential  volcano.  For  nearly 
two  hundr{d  yards  of  its  length  it  had  been 
made  the  dei)osit(  ry  of  cases  nj.on  eases  of  dyna- 
mite and  almost  literally  of  tons  of  scrap  iron  of 
every  kind-  from  nuts  to  ploughshares.  For- 
tunately, the  luck  that  had  attended  the  force  in 
tlic  matter  of  mines  still  held,  and  the  nia'n  cable 
which  connected  the  mines  with  the  Ilun  ob- 
servation post  was  quickly  fovmd  and  cut.  A 
party  of  S.A.M.K.  was  told  off  to  follow  the 
cable  thnniLdi  the  bush  and  find  the  post.  They 
traced  it  up  the  slojjc  of  the  F^lephant  Herg,  and 
suddenly  came  upon  the  enemy  explosittn  parly, 
who  were  so  busy  in  trying  to  make  their  ex- 
ploder work  -  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  (able  had  been  severed— that  they  did 
not  notice  the  approach  of  our  men,  and  were 
easily  taken  prisoners. 

'I'hc  occupation  of  Otaviebtntein  and  the  im- 
portant railwa\  junction  (»f  Otavi,  meant  that 
the  (icrmaTis  unist  now  either  tight  or  sur- 
render. Tlic  only  place  m  which  they  could 
make  a  staml  was  in  tlie  Sarg  Rerg,  some  ten 
miles  north  of  the  positions  occupied  b\  the 
Fnion  rorc(\      Ibit   the  latter  had  e\ha\isted  its 
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supplies,  and  no  forward  move  could  be  made 
until  these  could  come  up.  Iksidcs,  the  Sarg 
lierg  position  would  probably — or,  at  any  rate, 
possibly — have  to  be  assaulted,  and  this  could 
not  be  done  until  the  infantry  came  up.  Beves 
arrived  at  Otavicfontein  on  July  4th,  the 
brigade  having  marched  forty-five  miks  in  the 
last  thirty-six  hours.  In  all  they  had  covered 
'2i5  miles  in  twelve  days'  marching.  From  the 
time  they  left  Usakos  Lhey  had  never  received 
more  than  half  rations,  and  on  the  last  six  days 
of  the  trek  they  had  lived  on  a  biscuit  and  a  half 
a  day.  with  the  addition  of  what  meagre  sup- 
plies of  meat  could  be  obtained  from  the 
countryside.  No  wonder  that  Beves,  in  a 
brigade  order  issued  at  Otaviefoutein,  expressed 
huuself  as  being  proud  to  command  such  troops  ! 
He  had  good  reason  indeed.  Colonel  Franke, 
the  (ierman  conuuander,  on  bein'r  informed 
that  the  infantry  had  arrived,  said  :  "'Of  course, 
they  ha\e  been  brought  up  by  train."  I  do  not 
think  that  U)  this  day  he  belie\es  they  mar-'hed 
every  foot  of  the  way. 

On  the  very  day  of  their  arrival  an  armistice 
had  been  concluded  between  the  two  Ilead- 
<iuarters,  and  arrangements  were  in  progress  for 
a  meeting  at  which  terms  of  surrender  were  to 
be  diseussed.  This  meeting  took  place  on 
.July  (;th,  as  we  shall  sec  later.  In  the  meun- 
tiiiie  a  curious  situation  was  <le\elopinir  dut  on 
till-    Hanks.       All    tout  h    had     been    l(»st    with 
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Myburgh,    who,    it    will    be   renicnibered,    had 
been  entrusted  with  the  enveloping  movement 
on  the  right,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  from 
Brits,    who    was   making    north    as    fast    as    his 
horses  could  travel,  far  out  on  our  left.    A  frag- 
ment of  u  wireless  message  from  the  latter  had 
be<  n  picked  up,   l)ut   it  only  said   that  he  had 
arrived   at   some   unnamed    place,    so   the  news 
was  rather  worse  than  complete   silence,   since 
it  conveyed  nothing  but  that  he  was  mo\ing. 
For  hours  the  wireless  threw  its  messages  into 
the  ether  in  the  endeavour  to  regain  comnumi- 
cation   with   these   conunandcrs,    but   quite   in- 
effectually.      As    things    turned    out,    each    o*' 
these    dashing    guerilla    general    had    accom- 
[)lished  a  separate  and  dramatic  coup  de   main 
whiuii  undoubtedly  exercised  no  small  influence 
on  the  result  of  the  campaiiz;,. 

On  the  day  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  news  came  in  that  Myburgh  had 
actually  occui)ied  the  town  of  Tsumeb,  twenty 
miles  north,  of  the  Cierman  main  position, 
capturing  the  whole  garrison  and  a  great  store 
of  arms,  munitions  and  equipment.  It  has 
already  been  recorded  Ihat  Myburuh  set  out 
from  ()kaM>^c  and  WilJKlmstahl  on  .fune  18tl\ 
and  by  the  'Jdth  his  briuades  had  rcacl'cd  the 
foot  of  the  great  \N'aterl)erg  plateau,  capturing 
en  route  the  military  post  of  ( Mcasongomingo 
and  taking  a  han(l!ul  of  prisoners.  The  ad\ance 
was  eontimied   at  ross   the   plaieau.    where   very 
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(liffifult  conditions  were  found  to  exist.  Three 
days  later  Myl)urgh  was  at  Otajewita,  where 
the  wells  had  been  destroyed  and  the  only 
available  water  was  from  a  tiny  sprint"-  which 
trickled  from  the  mountain  side.  There  was 
nothinij  to  be  done  but  to  press  on  another 
fifteen  miles  to  Omboamgombe,  where  good 
water  was  supposed  to  exist.  The  brigades 
arrived  there  on  the  following  day  only  to  tind 
the  supply  exhausted,  and  the  troops  were 
compelled  to  march  still  another  ten  miles  to 
Esere.  By  this  lime  the  animals  had  been 
without  water  for  two  days,  and  were  suffering 
severely  from  the  strain  of  tiie  rapid  ad\ance. 
To  add  to  the  hardships,  the  cold  at  night  was 
intense,  and  it  is  rccordetl  by  lUuter's  corre- 
spondent, who  accompanied  the  coluum,  that 
milk  obtained  at  a  farm  by  the  wayside  was 
doled  out  in  frozen  linnps  in  the  morning. 

Myburgh  received  intelligence  on  the 
morning  of  Jul)  1st  that  a  force  of  the  enemy, 
estimated  at  about  HOO  with  ;4uns.  was  strongly 
entrenched  in  a  />oor/  near  Ciuchab.  CoKuiel 
Jordan,  with  the  right  wing  of  the  .'ird  Brigade 
and  the  nca\y  Artillcr>,  was  sent  by  way  of 
A  sis  to  work  round  to  tlu  cnciny's  left  rear, 
the  right  wing  of  the  '-'nd  Brigade  l)eing 
entruslcd  with  a  similar  mission  on  the  right. 
The  rest  of  th<  lorce  advanced  at  dawn  of 
July  L'nd,  only  to  find  that  llic  Clcrmans  had 
evacuated  tlu'  position  durintf  the  night.     Two 
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days  later  Colonel  Collins,  with  a  winy  of  the 
2m\  Hngade,  eanie  int.)  collision  with  a  (German 
lorce  of  about  .100  nitn,  coiuniandcd  hv  Major 
von  Kleish,  and  heavily  defeated  it,  the  enemy 
being-  hotly  pursued  and  leaNing  about  eighty 
prisoners  in  our  hands.  After  this  smart  little 
afiair  the  wliojr  f,,rcc  moved  on  Tsumeb,  with 
tlie  mtention  of  attaeking  the  town  next 
morning. 

Colonel    Jordan    was    in    command    of    the 
troops   detailed    for   the   attack,    and   when   hi.s 
advanced    parties    were    within    four    miles    of 
'rsumeb   itself   tiiey   were    met    bv    a    (ierman 
officer,   bearing  a  flag  of  truce,   who  had  been 
sent  out  to  irUorm   General   Myburgh   that  an 
armistice  had  been  arranged  and  was  in  force. 
Myl)urgh   at   once   dispatched    Colonel    Collins, 
under  the  white  flag,  to  'I'sumeb  to  endeavour 
to    get    into    telcpiionic    communication    with 
General  Headquarters  at  ()ta\ielontcin.    Before 
Colonel  Collins  returned,  a  Staff  oflieer  arrived 
on    the   .scene    from    Cieneral    Botha    with    the 
explanation    that    the    armistice    was    purely    u 
local  affair,   with  which  none  but  the  forces  at 
Otaviefonlein     had     any     concern.       Mvburgh 
therefore  sent  in  a  demand  for  the  immediate 
surrender  of  Tsumeb.   failing   compliance   with 
which   he   threatened    lo   attack    at   once.      The 
(ierman  coiimiander,  Captain  von  Weiler,  com- 
i'hed    uilliout    further    ])arh'y,    and    My  burgh's 
lioopers     lorthwith     to(.k     possession     of     tlie 
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town.  Huge  stores  of  military  equipment 
were  found,  sufficient  for  a  force  of  ten  thousand 
men,  in  addition  to  over  live  thousand  cases 
of  rum. 

Myburgh  had  not  been  long  in  Tsumeh 
when  news  reached  iiim  o\er  the  telephone 
that  Brits  liad  accomplished  a  coup  at  once  as 
daring  and  important  as  his  own.  This  was 
no  less  than  the  occupation  of  the  enemy's 
final  base  at  Naniutoni,  fifty  miles  away  to  the 
north-west  on  the  edge  of  the  Etosha  Pan. 
Not  only  had  he  occupied  this  important 
position,  but  he  had  captured  the  whole  garri- 
son, with  ninety-two  wagons,  over  two  thousand 
animals,  550  cases  of  artillery  amnninition, 
more  than  a  million  rounds  of  small-arm  ammu- 
nition, and  supplies  sufficient  to  last  the  whole 
of  the  German  forces  for  at  least  tliree  months. 
In  addition,  forty-two  British  officers  and  over 
sixty  other  military  and  civilian  British  prisoners 
had  been  released. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  trace  the 
doings  of  Brits  and  his  mounted  brigades  from 
the  time  they  left  Karibib,  simultaneously  with 
My  burgh's  start  from  Okasisse.  As  we  have 
seen,  Brits  occupied  Omaruru  on  .June  'JOth, 
and  then  went  off  to  the  north,  into  country 
that  was  almost  entirely  devoid  of  <.ithcr  grass 
or  water.  As  an  example  of  the  conditi<»ns 
with  which  he  had  to  coTitcnd,  when  the  force 
arrived    at    Etanaho,    after   a    thirty  mile    trek, 
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two  wells  were  found,  the  water  in  whieh  was 
s^o   bitter  that  the  parched  animals  refused  to 
drink  It,  although  they  were  suffering  severely 
troni  thirst.      The  next   ^^•ater  was  twenty-five 
nnles    away    at    Omatjenne,     so    the    brigades 
pushed  on  to  that  i)lace,  to  be  (.nee  again  dis- 
appointed, the  water  supply  Inning  praetieallv 
given  out.     Another  forced  march  of  ten  n.ilJs 
had    to   be   made    to   Otjitasu,    where   plentiful 
water    was    found.       So    n.addened    by    thirst 
were  the  animals  that  seNeral  of  the  transport 
mules    actually    drank    themselves    to    death' 
Alter  a  day's  rest  at  Otjitasu  Hrits  pushed  off 
to  Uutjo,   a   (merman   military   post   which   was 
found   to  have  been   evacuated.       A   mountain 
gun    captured  by  the  (Germans  in  their  attack 
on  the  I  ortugucse  post  at  Xautila  early  in  the 
year     was   taken    here,   but   otherwise  no   spoil 
was  left  by  the  Cermans  in  their  retirement. 

On  July  ;ird   the  column  reached  Ombika, 
sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Outjo,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  police  post  at  Okakuejo  was 
occupied    and    a    large    quantity    of   dvnamite 
taken  and  destroyed.     On  ihe  .^th,  ItiaVontein, 
forty   miles  from  Namutoni,   was  reached,   and 
at    the    next    water-hole,    Spnngbokfontein,    a 
German    o'.ccr    met    the    coluuui,   bearing    a 
etter  from   the  oftic'cr  commanding  at   Namu- 
toni,   ottering  to  surrender  the  plac-c  with   the 
garnscn  and  supplies.     Hv  this  innr  the  column 
had  cosered  over  y:,()  nnles  in  thirteen  march- 
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iiiuf    (lays.      Myhurfrirs    record    was    something 
more  than  tliree  liinuh-ed  miles  in  tilteen  days. 
The  position  at  this  time,   then,    was  that 
the    Cerman    main    force   was   concentrated    in 
front  of  Botha  at  Otaviefontein,  and  was  out- 
numbered hy  the  forces  at  the  iuunediate  dis- 
posal of  the  latter.     The  Cernian  retreat  was 
cut   off  from   the   north    hy   Myburgh's   mobile 
column,  now  at  'I'sumcb,  and  it  was  im|)ossible 
for  the  enemy  to  break  away  to  the  north-west, 
his  only   ert'ective   line  of  retreat   in   any   ease. 
If  he  attempted   to  get  away   to  the  eastward 
lie  must  be  overtaken  and  destroyed  by  a  com- 
bined  operation   of   the    forces   disposed   of   by 
Botha   and    My  burgh.      There    were   only    two 
alternatives    before    Frankc    now.        He    must 
either  tight  it  out  to  a  finish   in  the   position 
his  troops  now  occupied,  or  he  niust  take  the 
line  of  least  resistance   and  surrender  on  such 
terms  as  the  Union  Connnander-in-Chicf  might 
feel   inclined   to  offer.      Even   if   he  elected   to 
take  the  more  soldierly  course  and  fight  it  out, 
there  was  very  little  hope  for  him,  outnumbered 
and  outmunitioncd  as  he  was. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  he  chose  the 
discrceter  part,  but  I  am  very  uuich  irulincd 
to  the  belief  that  had  it  not  been  for  Myburgh's 
dramatic  capture  of  'I'siuncb  and  the  last 
reserves  of  the  enemy's  supplies,  Franke 
would  have  foui:ht  at  least  one  battle  before 
throwing     up     the    sponge.       He    could    have 
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adduced  strong  reasons  for  nn  attaek.     He  knew 
an  ell  as   ue  d.d    that  the   Tnion  annv  had 

outrun  all  .is  supplies,  and  that  delay  wa;n.ore 
dangerous  to  us  than  it  uas  to  Wuu.     Ue  had 

a    least  a  sporting  ehance  of  inflieting  a  severe 

»>  -V  on  the  invader  if  the  luek  had  run  his  u'u 

a  all  but  ,t  h.d  not.  The  worst  blow  he 
•ould  have  re  eucd  at  the  n.on.ert  was  the 
OSS   of    us   reserxe   supplies,    and  this   he   had 

Msa.ned     by     the    suecessful    euhuination    of 

iVIyburgh  s  splendid  operations. 
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CIIAITER    XV 

THE  EM)  OF  THE  CAMl'AIGN 

It  is  now  nine  to  return  to  the  things  that 
were  hajpcninp  meanwhile  at  Otaviefontein. 
We  know  that  an  armistiee  had  been  arranged 
on  July  ith  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  terms 
upon  vvhieh  hostilities  could  be  terminated. 
There  was  much  speculation  as  l>  the  exact 
nature  of  the  terms  that  General  Botha  would 
be  inclined  to  offer.  Seven  weeks  before,  when 
our  occupation  of  the  Colony  was  not  nearly 
as  effective  as  now,  the  on'\-  terms  was  un- 
conditional surrender.  Since  then  tl.e  Ger- 
mans had  been  hunted  from  pillar  to  post,  and 
driven  out  of  every  on(  of  their  important 
towns  and  posts.  They  were  low  without  sup- 
plies, had  no  reserve  ammunition,  and  were 
almost  entirely  surrounded  in  their  last  defen- 
sive position  by  an  army  vastly  outnumoering 
their  own.  'I'herefore,  it  was  argued,  the  terms 
they  were  liKcly  to  be  accorded  could  scarcely 
be  less  onerous  than  they  had  been  offered  at 
(iiftkop.  However,  as  notliing  was  allowed  to 
leak  out  in  advance,  we  had,  fautc  dc  mien.r, 
patiently  to  await  the  i  .ue  of  the  conferences 
between  the  General  and  the  German  governor. 
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■''''<;  fii-,t  of  these  ,-..„ro,in,Ts  look  |,ia,.c  -.t 

whK*  the  draft  tcnn.  ,,rM,rren<]cr  w,.^,^^^^^ 
to  Governo,-  .ct,    an  answer  .,ein„  ,|en,an, 


occupied  m  ircltinir  up  supplies  and  prcp-.rintr 
o  go  on   w,th   the   eau,,ai.n  in   the  "^ 

our  e  T,|   ^;^^^^^^^^ 
sZnn'/  "''''  n.ovcnients  of  troops  were 

suspended    in   accordance   witli    K,. 
under  the  annislicc  ''"    agreement 

«;l>"le  loree  was  held  in  readiness  to  ;  „ve  ^^ 
to  sele,.ted  positions  i.nn.ediatelv  on  the  rxniv 
"I   the  allotted   tin,e,   in   antieipation   tl^  the 
enemy  would,  in  tlie  event  of  his  .  ■ 
tl.e  ter,n,s.  tr,  his  lortnnrL'  pri!r  't":;:' 

As  a  n,atter  of  faet.   this  is  exaet      Tvh'  t  fc 
Germans  had  prepared  to  ,Io.  „nd  all  their   ,1  ns 

»>>    ^^.'^   ol   the  dry  river  hcd.     The  -.ffnoL- 

t»  '-C  made  with  the  l,a,o„et,         l^"  ^^ 

C::  ,'""   ""-^  "'"""   '""■''   '"-   '«    '    "t 
'    .  '  ,  '""'"•   !l'"'  "'■'■-■  "ot  equipped   with 
tl"       "iMleanu,      and  who,  ,h,,  an  ieipated 
"ouhl  be  a  eo.nparatively  easy  pr'ev.       ''''""'' 
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Tlie  Cierinan  is  a  good  soldier.     Wc  must 
at     least    aeknowlcdfre    that,     whatever    other 
quahties  we  are  boi..       to  deny   him;   but  one 
of   his   manifest    faihuffs    is   that    he   does   not 
sceni   to   credit    the    opposition    witii    knowing 
anything  about  th     game.     If  he  had  eleeted 
to  attack  Otaviefontein  that  night  he  would  have 
discovered   that    there   were    others    who   knew 
a  little  about  the  art  of  war.     He  would  have 
found  that  instead  of  the  dismounted  burghers, 
armed  only  with  rifle  and  handicapped  by  the 
darkness,  he  would  have  had  to  tackle  Beves's 
infantry,  who   had    been   detailed   to   hold   the 
river   approach   in   anticipation   of  this   precise 
form  of  attack.     Tlie  Germans  admitted  that 
this  had  been  their  plan,  and  were  vastly  sur- 
prised  when  they  were  told  that  it  had   been 
foreseen   and   pro\ided   against.      As   a   matter 
of   strict   fact,    they   did   not    know    when   the 
plan  was  laid  that  our  infantry  had  arrived. 

But  the  enemy  was  to  accept  the  obvious. 
So,  punctually  at  the  time  laid  down,  the 
German  acceptance  of  the  terms  was  handed 
over  and  another  3r>0,000  square  miles  had 
been  added  to  the  British  Empire.  When  the 
exact  terms  became  known,  it  was  agreed  that 
they  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  harshness :  they 
were  certainly  very  far  rem<)\ed  from  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  (;iftkop  conference. 
Tlie  officers  of  the  German  force  were  to  be 
allowed   to    retain    their    arms   and   the   horses 
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nominally    allotted    to   tliciii    in    their    military 
establishment,  and  were  to  be  allowed  to  live 
on    parole    at   places    selected   by   them.      The 
rank  and  file  of  the  rcjriilur  forces  were  to  })e 
interned  in  the  (\)lony,  and  each  non-commis- 
sioned oHiccr  and   man   was  to   be  uHowed   to 
retam    his    rifle,    but    no    ammunition.      The 
Reservists,  Landwehr  and  Landsturm,  were  to 
surrender    their    arms,    and,    after    siffninij    an 
undertaking   not   to   take   an;    further   part   in 
the  war.  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
houics  and  resume  their  (i\d  occupations.     TJiis 
was  to  ap[)ly  e(iually  to  those  who  surrendered 
under  the  tenns  and  to  those  who  had  already 
been    captured    durint:    the    operations.       The 
police  of  the  Colony  were  to  be  treated,  so  far 
as   they   };ad   been    mobilised,   as  active  troops. 
Those  members  o[  the  police  who  were  on  duty 
in  distant  parts  of  the  Colony  were  to  be  left 
at  their  posts  imtil   relieved  by  Tnion  troops, 
in  order  tint  the   lives  and   property  of  non- 
combatants  miuht  be  protected. 

Under  the  terms  of  surrender,  civil  servants 
of  the  In)pcrial  (;erman  Cioxcrnment  or  (.f  the 
Protectoralc  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes  or»  jMroIc,  but  they  were,  of  course, 
precluded  from  in  any  way  interferin^r  jn  the 
affairs  of  the  ('olon\  under  the  I'nion  ac'  'injs- 
tration.  The  protocol  of  surrender  uas  signed 
by  Ciciicral  Holha,  as  coiimiandiny-in-chief  the 
Union  forces,  and  by  Ix.th  Dr.  Scit/  and  Colonel 
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Fiankc,    representing    llic    Ciernian    chil    aiul 
military   arlnunistrations. 

Immediately  after  the  leriiis  had  been 
signed,  the  handing  oxer  of  war  material  and 
the  disarming  of  the  surrendered  troojjs  was 
begun.  In  all,  1.700  troops  laid  down  tlieir 
arms,  and  the  spoils  of  war  included  thirty- 
seven  field  guns  and  howit/ers,  with  tweniy- 
two  machine-guns  and  a  huge  amount  of 
anununition  and   stores. 

So  ended  a  eampalun  that,  thouuh  it 
scareely  produced  a  tight  th;-/  could  he  digni- 
fied l)y  the  name  of  battle,  es;.ecially  in  com- 
parison with  the  colossal  battles  of  Kurope, 
was  one  of  the  most  arduous  of  modirii  times 
m  its  demands  ou  ihc  d(  tcruiinatiou  ;,!id 
stamina  of  the  armies  engaged.  The  cauipaign 
was  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  a  rare 
eombination  of  consununate  L^rieralshii)  and 
magniticent   fpialities  of  soldiership. 

So  lar  as  \>e  oursebts  wcie  concerned,  wc 
had  orders  before  the  surrc  luK  r  to  r-.turn  to 
Usakos,  (•//  loiitc  to  other  scenes  and  spheres 
of  activity.  The  return  o\er  the  hkkIs  that 
iiad  taken  us  three  weeks  (o  (<.\ti  on  the  wa\ 
up,  we  .icgotiated  without  incident  in  as  many 
da\s.  At  I'sakos  we  were  delayed  tor  soiuc 
days,  awaitimr  instructions  as  to  futun-  move- 
.1  "nts,  and  then  one  day  we  said  u^ood  bye  to 
the  town  we  had  (ome  t.>  reuard  with  (piite 
an    affection -I    ha\e    mentioned    before    that 
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TTsakos  is  a  perfect  little  oasis  in  a  desert  land 
—and  j)r()cecded  hy  road  to  Khonv,  there  to 
entrain  for  Waltisli  and  embark  f..V  we  knew 
not  where.  I  think  our  entrainnient  at  Ebony 
was  a  piece  ot  work  that  is  worth  reeordin^. 
The  wJK.le  of  the  ears,  stores,  n-otor-eveles  and 
the  eoinpletc  i.aiai)hernalia  of  the  squadron 
were  i)ut  into  the  trucks  in  two  hours,  and 
that  froni  improvised  ramps  built  of  mcalie 
baps!  Not  l,a,I  fromn  at  all,  but  everyone 
worked  his  best,  for  we  liad  finished  a  success- 
ful canipaiyn  and  were  keen  to  i,ret  out  of  a 
country  for  which  no  one  liad  any  particular 
rei,;ard.  And,  we  hoped,  there  was  more  work 
before  us  in  anotiier  theatre. 

Five  more  days  we  spent  on  the  flv-ridden 
beach  at  W  allish  before  we  embarked  for  Cape 
Town.     Tt  had  been  i)ad  when  we  came  out, 
but    It    was    uumeasurably    worse    now,    when 
thousands  of  animals  had  been  picketed  in  the 
nieantnne    on    its    sandy    sliore.       The    whole 
pliH'e   sn.elt    hke   a    huLc   stabL,    as    in   fact   it 
ii.id    been,    and   as   b,,-   the   llics,    th<v    infested 
cvirythuiLr  ujt),  (1^,-,,.  „ois,,„ic  lucsence      F  hhI 
••«'"i  <J'ink  were  loll  or  thcni,  and  it  u as  impos- 
sible   to   ^ct    av.av    iVnm    the    torment    of    the 
things  unld  (lir  cH.lncss  oC  evenin-  sent  them 
to  sleep.     \Vc  tried  .  verylhinu   uc  c.uld  think 
•''    to   mitiuatc   !!„•   miisaii.e.    but    Ihev    a''-idl" 
sr'-mc.i    t.,   thrive   .,n    the   reu.edies   ue  evojud 
'^'thers  ot   ihc  hardships  of  S.Mith-Wcst   Africa 
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uc  may  I'orirct,  hut  the  flics  and  the  stciuh  of 
Walfish  will  remain  for  ever  a  memory  of 
sordid  misery.  While  awaiting  transport,  I 
received  orders  from  home  to  detach  one 
section  for  service  in  East  Africa  and  return 
to  England  with  the  rest. 

This  was  disappointing  news  all  round.     It 
meant    the    hreaking    up    of    the    squadron    in 
^v..ic•    we  had  all  felt  a  real  {)ride,  and  to  whose 
luture    doings    in    some    other    spjicrc   of    tiie 
Circat  W'nr  we  had  looked  forward  with  eager- 
ness.    However,  orders  were  orders,  and  these 
were    definite    enough    to    admit    of    no   (piali- 
iication,  so  there  was  nothing  to  he  done   hut 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  in  accord- 
ance^  with  the  hehcsts  of  My    Lords  Connuis- 
sioncrs.     Xaldcr  was  detailed  to  go  in  command 
<>f^  the     East    African    detachment    with    two 
oflicers  and  forty  men,  whose  fortunes  we  shall 
follow  later. 

\N  e  at  last  received  instructions  to  proceed 
to  (ape  'i'own  en  route  for  our  several  destina- 
tions, and  finally  arrived  there  without  incident 
worthy  (.f  note.  Once  there,  we  were  husy 
again  with  the  overhaul  of  the  cars  intendcil 
for  the  East  Const  and  with  the  fitting  out  of 
the  detachment,  whidi  was  at  last  satisfactorily 
completed  hcforc  the  main  hodv  of  the  s(|uadron 
<h"parte<l  f(.r  England.  Hcforc  we  left  the 
t  ape  ,vc  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the 
tl'    iks  of  the  South  African   Ciovcrmncnt  for 
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our  work  in  the  late  cainpaiirn.  As  this  to 
some  extent  purports  to  l)e  a  rouuh  story  of  the 
(loini^'s  of  the  s(pia(lron  ht  fore  s[)httin^  up,  it 
is  perhaps  permissibic  to  quote  the  eonununi- 
eation  of  the  (iovernor-General  of  South  Afriea 
in  which  tliose  thanks  were  conveyed.  It  took 
the  shape  of  a  telcgrani  to  the  Senior  Xaval 
Officer  at  Simon's  Bay.  and  was  as  follows  : 

''  Ministers    would    lie    glad    if    you    would 
conv(y    to   the   officer   connnandinir   the   Naval 
Armoured    Car   Squadron   their   hiuh   apprecia- 
tion  of.   and  iirateful   thanks   for.   the   va!ual)le 
services    rendued    hy    that    Sipiadron    in    the 
(■erman  SouthAVest  African  camnaiffn.     Min- 
isters   arc    informed    hy    the    (General    Officer 
("ouuiiandin<r  in  Chief  the  f'nion  forces  in  the 
field  that  the  conduct  of  tlie  officers  and  other 
ratings   of   the    Scjuadron    under   all    conditions 
;md   in   all   circumstances   maintained   the    hi«h 
traditions  of  the  Royal  Navy.     Before  Squadron 
leaves  South  Africa  Ministers  would  he  ylad  if 
a    suitable   expression   of   their   ap[)reciation    of 
its    ser\ices    could    be    conveyed    to    all    ranks, 
tojielher   with   the  earnest   j^ood   wishes  <.f   the 
I'nion    (Jo^ernmcnt   for  the   Stpiadmirs   yood 
luck  and  success  in  its  future  cnter|)riscs."" 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  now  that,  for 
reasons  that  are  still  obscure,  it  was  decided, 
while  we  were  actually  on  our  way  to  Knuland, 
to  disband  th(  whole  of  the  H.N.  .AruH.ured 
C  ai'  Division.     It  is  not,  of  course,  permissible 
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to  discuss  here   the  puhcy   which   dictated  the 
action    wliereby   a    fine    fiuhtin^^    force,    wilh    a 
iiia<>nilicent   record   of  service  on  all   fronts   of 
the  war,  was  thrown  to  the  doys.     \Vhen  the 
whole  history  of  the  Division,   from   its  incep- 
tion in  the  Ih-st  days  of  the  war  to  its  breakino- 
n|),  comes  to  he  written,  that  i)olicy,  whatevcT- 
the  motives  that  prompted  it,  will  he  adjudocd 
to  have  been  totally  wronjr  and  mistaken,   "so 
much    has   already    been    recognised   in   certain 
ofli.  iai  circles.     If  confirmation  of  tiiis  view   be 
needed,   this  is  to  be  seen   in  the  work  of  the 
sin-\ivino    remnants   which   did    not   fall    within 
the  scjieme  of  disbandment   in  conscijucnce  of 
tiieir    employment    in    remote    theatres.      The 
dointrs  of  these  surviviufj  detachments  in    Kast 
Africa    under   Xalder   and    Hurninuham-White, 
and    in    Itussia    under     r.ocker-I.ampsoii,    are 
ch)quciit    of    the    liu-Jitinir    stufl'    of    which    tiie 
Armoured  Car  I)i\isi»>n  was  composed. 
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U    was  not   until   some   months  after  tlic   con- 
clusion r.f  the  eanipaiun  in  South-West  AlVica 
that   I    lourul    riiysell'   once   more  in  the    Dark 
Continent,   enaaued   in  operations  for  tiie  con- 
quest of  the  hist  rem;!ininir  (ieruian  eoh  ny.     In 
the   meantime   llie   Armoured    Car  Section   de- 
tached from   Xo.   1  Sijuadron  for  service  in  that 
theatre  of  war  had  been  busily  at  work,  and  had 
rendered   a   \  ery  lar.oe  amount  of  useful  assist- 
ance in  the  operations  directed  towards  keeping 
the  (Germans  in  check  and  preventintr  ;,n  eti'ec" 
tive    invasion    of    liritish     Kast    Africa.       The 
section   arrived   at    Mombasa    in    the    mid.jle   of 
Aiinust.    and    was    at    once    |)ushed    forward    to 
^'<>l.  a  little  more  than  a  lumdred  miles  up  the 
I  izanda    railway,     and    attached    to    the    force 
•""imanded    by    (icneral    'riuhc    who    was    in 
charere  of  the  whole  campaiun. 

It  will  be  iiitercstinn-  I..  ic\iew  briefly  the 
"iihtary  position  as  it  existed  u  l„,n  XahlcrVs 
detachment  arri\ed  in  the  <oimirv.  It  will  be 
\nth;n  the  recollection  ..f  the  reader  who  has 
b.llowed  the  pronrtss  ,,r  the  (.rial  War  <.n  all 
'"•"''•  '"i<l  m  all   iheatr'.s   Ihal  the  lirl  attempt 
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to  invade  German  East  Africa  met  with  dis- 
astrous failure.  It  had  been  phmned  to  land 
;m  Indian  hrinade  at  'l'an«a,  one  of  the  two 
I'nnc.pal  ports  on  the  German  East  African 
hltoral,  and,  after  oeeupyinir  the  town  and 
'i;'>''<"ir,  to  use  the  place  as  a  base  for  opera- 
li.ms  (o  be  conducted  up  the  Usaud)ara  Hail- 
^\.•|y.  The  raid  was  well  conceived,  and  the 
nrraugcments  for  its  carrying  out  had  been 
planned  with  all  neeessar  elaboration.  The 
execution,  however,  fell  very  far  short  of  the 
ideal. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  indulge  in  detailed 
crilicism  of  an  operation  of  the  kind,  in  which 
one  has  of  necessity  to  judge  by  accounts  at 
second-hand  and  by  impressions  gathered  a 
year  after  the  event.  It  must  be  recorded,  how- 
ever, that  the  Tanga  epis(Kle,  in  its  results  and 
in  its  after-effects  on  the  East  African  cam- 
paign, has  to  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  most 
regrettable  incidents  of  the  war.  It  was  not 
an  enterprise  on  the  grand  scale,  since  it  only 
involved  the  landing  of  a  single  infantry 
brigade.  The  casualties,  though  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  troops  engaged,  were 
a  mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  those 
sustained  in  a  single  day's  raiding  activity  on 
either  of  the  main  fronts,  but  in  loss  of 
prestige  and  its  collateral  raising  of  the  enemy's 
low  moral,  it  exercised  a  iiK.st  pernicious  efi'ect 
ou  the  local  conditions. 
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Briefly,  the  story  of  TantrM  is  that  a  fleet 
of  British  transports,  cseorted  by  warships, 
suddenly  appeared  ofl'  the  port.  Instead  of 
uivinij  the  Germans  an  liour  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  surrender  or  fl<rht  it  oiit,  they  were 
fiiven  forty -eight  hours,  of  wliich  they  took  the 
fullest  advantage.  Troops  were  hastily  rushed 
into  the  town,  barbed  wii"  defences  were  as 
liastily  constructed,  machine-guns  mounted  in 
t.he  trees,  and  preparations  were  made  to  gi\e 
the  invaders  a  hot  reception.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  time  set  for  consideration,  the  white  flag 
was  hoisted  over  the  town.  TIil-  brigade  was 
landed  and  advanced  to  take  possession.  '  It 
was  not  until  a  part  of  the  landing  force  had 
actually  penetrated  to  the  town  itself  that  the 
Germans  unmasked  their  preparations.  The 
troops,  who  naturally  imagined  that  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  take  peaceful  possession  of 
an  undefended  town,  suddenly  found  themselves 
under  a  withering  Are  from  rifles  and  machine- 
guns.  The  native  regiments  broke  and  made 
for  the  beach,  their  flight  being  accelerated  by 
swarms  of  bees  from  hives  which  the  (^ermans 
had  slung  on  wires  among  tl\e  trees  and  which 
had  been  stirred  into  madness  b\-  the  simple 
expedient  of  firing  a  few  bullets  through  the 
hives.  Tile  retirement  \\as  gallantl>'  covered 
by  the  "Jnd  Loyal  North  Lancashires,  who  suf- 
fered \(*ry  heavy  casualties  in  so  doing.  The 
cfl'cct  of  the  sur[)rise,  and  the  panic    whicii  had 
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taken  liold  of  tlie  natives,  was  sucli  that  it  was 
Jiuiocd  hopeless  to  make  ancther  .  Ltenipt,  and 
aecordin-Iy  tlie  whole  fore,'^  was  embarked, 
Icavinjr  behind  most  of  the  dead,  a  number  of 
wounded,  and  a  substantial  amount  of  material. 
When  everythinor  th.at  could  be  saved  had 
been  shipped,  the  transports  steamed  off  t.) 
sea,  one  of  the  escorlinc:  warships  firin^^  a  lew 
six-inch  shells  into  the  place  by  way  of  parting,' 
salute. 

'I'he  material  loss  was  comparatively  heavy, 
I)ut  the  moral  etYect  was  far  worse.  'I'his  wa^  very 
well  reflected  in  the  tone  of  the  (ierman  news- 
papers published  in  the  Colony  before  and  after 
tile  Tanya  affair.     Before  this  the  tone  had  been 
one  of  despondency.     What  was  the  use,  they 
asked,  of  resisting  an  enemy  who  had  the  seas 
"pen  to  him  and  was  thus  able  to  throw  ,,ver- 
nhelminLf   masses   of   troop>   into   the   country.? 
Tlie  ariiu-uent  with  which  the  C'olonial  (ierman 
s(Mioht  to  lay  unction  to  his  s,„d-that  the  real 
issues  would  be  decided  in  Kurope— was  brounht 
<Mit.     There  was  no  necessity,   they   urnedTto 
nsk    the    destruction    of    their    towns    and    the 
'"i'l  <'f  tlicir  plantations,  apart  alto^rether  from 
fhc  loss  .,f  life  that  a  prolonycd  campaiyn  must 
entail.     The  best  tliinj.   t..  be  done,   tluii,   was 
t<»    make    what   terms   they    (...d.l,    and    submit 
vvith   the  best   possible  yrace  to  a    British  occu- 
pation   which    wouhl    be    very    tcmpmarv.    any- 
way.     Alter   the  Tanua   disaster   the   t..ne   was 
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entirely  different.  If  this  was  the  best  ^how 
the  liritish  could  stauc,  then  there  was  not  the 
.slightest  reason  why  they  should  do  anythinsr 
hut  lijrht  thinirs  out  to  a  finish.  Not  only 
rould  they  hold  their  own  Colony.  ])ut  there 
was  the  adjoining  liritish  East  Africa  that 
niiffht  even  be  concjuered !  Altotiether  the 
fiasco  of  Tanga  was  a  most  dejilorable  incident. 

After  this  failure  no  further  attempt  was 
made  at  a  landinu  on  the  coast  of  the  Cicrnian 
Colony.  Indeed,  the  small  British  forces  in 
British  East  Africa  soon  had  enough  to  occupy 
all  their  energies  without  i)eing  committed  to 
offensixe  enterprises  from  tiie  sea.  As  this  does 
not  purport  to  be  in  any  way  a  iiistory  of  the 
campaign  from  its  first  inception,  we  may  pass 
over  the  |)reliminary  operations  and  confine 
our  attention  for  the  time  being  to  the  situation 
in  the  luiddle  of  August,  191,5.  Tanga  I  have 
onl>  referred  to  because  of  its  undoubted  bcar- 
iiiL;  on  the  subsequent  events  of  the  East 
African  "  side-show.'" 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  the 
(iermans  had  succeeded  in  o\crnmning,  and 
were  in  occupation  of,  a  considerable  area 
of  Hrilish  ]\n^\  Africa.  In  the  west  they  had 
crossed  the  border  near  Longido.  and  at  one 
time  were  seriously  threatening  Nairobi,  the 
capital.  Xtarer  the  s(  ;i  thc\  were  in  occupation 
oi  'la\eta.  a  small  settlement  ten  miles  inside 
the   Hritish   border,   and   had  entrenched  camps 
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at  Mhuyimi  and  Screnffcti,  the  first-named 
nearly  thirty  miles  from  tiie  frontier.  They 
Mi)pcarcd  in  force  at  Maktau,  and  their  patrols 
e\en  penetrated  as  far  as  Voi.  From  Vol  to 
the  sea  they  carried  out  systematic  and  fre- 
(pient  raids  on  the  I'ganda  railway,  and  several 
times  succeeded  in  hlowmff  up  trains  conveying 
supplies  to  (he  force  at  Voi. 

(ieneral  Tighe  had  at  his  disposal  a  number 
of  troops  which  was  really  inadequate  to  safc- 
LHiard  the  border  against  the  active  enemy,  let 
alone  to  carry  offensive  operations  into  German 
territory.     For  some  months,  therefore,  he  was 
compelled   to  stand   strictly   on   the  defensive. 
No  troops  could  be  spared  from  En^rland,  since 
at  that  time  the  new  armies  were  still  in  the 
luakiuLT.     Tlic  whole  of  the  ener^nes  of  South 
Atnca  were  al>soi])e(i  in  the  campaign  in  South- 
Wcsl  Africa,  and  there  was  manifestly  nothing 
lo   be   ho|H'd  for   from   that  (juarter  until   the 
succcssftd  issue  of  the  operations  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Continent  should  set   free  the  men 
who  jiad  been  serving  there  under  «otha.     At 
limes   the  situation   approached   the  <ritical,   as 
the  pressure  from  the  mobile  (ierman  columns 
shifted  its  incidence  from  one  point  to  another 
of  the  attenuated   line   held   by   'i"ighe"s  scanty 
b'i*<  s.     I"..rtunately,  tiie  enemy  does  not  appear 
I"    ha\c    b,en    too    well    scr\cd    by    his    Intelli- 
i,'<ricc.  and  he  seems  to  have  been  verv  much  in 
the  (lark    with   regard   to   the  exact  number  of 
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men   that    tlic    British    commander   had    at    his 
disposal. 

In   the  early   days  of  the   campaign   there 
is    little    doubt     but     that     u     strong    enemy 
offensive    must    have    produced    the    most    im- 
portant results.     It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
Nairobi   it^eU'  could  have  been   taken,   even  if 
the   (iermans  had  been   unable   to   hold  it  for 
long,  but  their  operations  were,  on  the  whole, 
of    a   desultory,    if   most   annoying,    character. 
Indeed,    the   enemy    connnand    seems    to   have 
suffered  from  a  similar  sort  of  mental  paralysis 
to  that  which  so  seriously  hampered  the  (ierman 
resistance  in  South-West  Africa.     In  a  minor 
degree     it    displayed     intense     activity     which 
caused  a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  but  it  showed 
at  the  same  time  an  almost  inexplicable  want 
of  ability  to  realise  the  wider  opportunities.     It 
may,   of  course,   have   been   that   Colonel   von 
Lettow,  the  (merman  commander-in-chief,  was, 
as  I  have  said,  badly  served  by  his  Intelligence 
department,   and   supposed   that   he   had   much 
stronger  forces  opposed  to  him  than  was  actually 
the  case.     'J'his,   however,   is  a  hyi)othe-is  that 
hardly   bears  examination   in  the  light  d    wli;it 
we    know    of    the    perfection    of    the    (.erman 
espionage  system  all  over  the  world.     Later  in 
Uie  campaign  we  know  that  he  was  hopelessly 
at    I'ault    in    his    estimates    of    the    numbers    of 
Hritish    troops    '\u    fhe  field,    and    beliexed    that 
there  were  many  more  than  were  actually  avail- 
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able,  hut  in  Hit'  opening  stase'>  he  coukl  have 
been  uiidci-  no  such  dtlusions,  and  one  cannot 
hut  marvel  thai  lie  did  not  attempt  a  really 
serious  in\asion  of  the  British  Colony. 

IIo\ve\er,  he  preferred  to  earry  on  a  scries 
of  relati\ely  minor  operations  and  allowed  the 
jiolden  opportunity  to  slip  away.  His  oppor- 
tunity persisted  for  sixteen  months,  until  the 
conclusion  of  Hie  cam[)ai,u"n  in  South-Wcst 
Africa  releas(Ml  laiue  numbers  of  South  African 
tr()oi)s  for  ser\ice  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Continent.  I'ltimatdy.  of  course,  an  invasion 
(»f  British  East  Africa  nuist  have  hrou^ht  the 
Ciermans  to  defeat  at  the  liands  of  the  very 
nuK'li  superior  I'orces  that  were  massed  against 
tluni  in  the  end.  But  defeat  was  certain  in 
any  case  as  soon  as  the  British  (io\ernnient  had 
leisure  and  men  to  spare  for  the  work,  and  one 
would  have  thouuht  that  \()n  f.ettow  would  have 
taken  the  wider  outlook  and  carried  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country.  He  was  stronger  in 
men.  umis  a.nd  machinc-uuns  than  the  British 
at  any  time  up  to  the  end  of  lOl.'i  and  had 
ample  milil;u\  sup|)lies.  which  had  been 
accumulated  <)\cr  a  term  of  xcars  in  I'cadiness 
for  "  I)cr  'I'au. "  \ct  the  most  he  was  able  to 
do  •,\ith  all  his  ^rcat  adxantaucs  was  to  give 
the  British  a  \('ry  uncomfoilablc  and  anxious 
tinic. 

It  is  no  pint  of  ui\  present  task  to  seek 
for  rea.sons  or  explanations  of  these  failures  of 
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the  enemy.  Tliey  may  have  been  due  to  some 
psyeholof^ieal  pecuHarity  of  the  German  colonial 
soldier,  or  they  may  lun  e  been  less  in  the  nature 
of  failure  to  smsp  the  true  military  situation 
than  consequent  upon  orders  from  Berlin. 
Knowinjr  as  we  do  the  real  military  capacity  of 
the  German  soldier  and  his  ability  to  think 
lartiely,  it  would  seem  that  the  reasons  are  to 
])e  found  in  the  latter  alternative.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Great  General  Staff  had  ^iven 
its  orders  for  the  Liencral  conduct  of  these 
colonial  campaigns,  and  had  i'orl)idden  any 
dissipation  of  forces  in  offensive  attempts,  pre- 
ferring to  keep  them  intact  for  purposes  of  pure 
defence.  How  else  to  account  for  the  (ierman 
passivity  exiiibited  when  chances  of  the 
offensive-defensive  were  simply  begging  to  be 
taken,  I  cannot  see.  It  was  certainly  fortunate 
for  us  in  the  case  of  East  Africa  that  these 
things  were  as  they  were,  for  if  we  had  iiad  to 
clear  a  determined  enemy  out  of  the  British 
colony,  reinforced  as  he  would  have  been  by 
numberless  recruits  fro'»i  the  fighting  tribes  who 
W(Mild  have  been  attracted  to  his  cause  by  the 
prestige  of  con(|Ucst,  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
would  have  been  incalculablv  enhanced. 
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AOMOrRED    CARS    WITH    TIGHF, 

It  lias  already  been  recorded  that  the  armoured 
cars  under  Nalder  were  sent  straight  up  to  Voi 
immediately  on  their  arrival  in  the  Colony.     At 
this  time  Cieneral  Tighe  was  endeavouring  to 
push  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  from  Voi 
towards  Maktau,  thirty-eight  miles  to  the  south- 
west.  ^  The  railway   was  to  be   a  part  of  the 
general   scheme   of   communications    when    the 
field  force  should  ha\e   been   brought  up  to  a 
strength    sufficient    to    enable    it    to    clear    the 
cneuiy  out  of  the  British  territory  then  occupied 
by  him,  and  to  undertake  in  earnest  the  invasion 
and    conquest    of   the   last    remaining   German 
colony,      lltimately   this   line   was  to   link   up 
with  the  Usambara  railway,  which  runs  north- 
west from  the  Cierman  port  of  Tanga  to  New 
Moschi,  and  had  been  projected  by  the  (Germans 
as  far  as  Aruscha.     At  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking    very    little   progress    had   been   made 
with   the  extension,   partly  on   account  of  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  partly  because  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  enemy. 

For  the  first  few  miles  after  lea\ing  V.i  llie 
country  is  fairly  open,  and  the  only  real  difli- 
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culties  encountered  arc  on  account  of  tfic  heavy 
ijraclcs  which  cannot  l)e  avoided  when  hiving  a 
mihtary  line  such  as  this.  In  the  ordinary  way, 
when  time  is  not  a  vital  essence  of  the  con- 
tract, this  hccouies  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  of  enginecrinir,  and  the  time  spent  on 
makinir  cuttings  to  ease  the  grades  is  of  no 
particular  consequence.  Here,  however,  was 
neither  time  nor  labour  available  to  engineer 
the  road  properly,  and  some  of  the  grades  are 
such  as  would  grieve  the  heart  of  an  English 
Board  of  Trade  inspector. 

After  the  first  ten  miles  the  line  leaves  the 
hilly  country  and  enters  the  bush.  There  is 
nothing  else  in  the  world  which  is  quite  like 
the  bush  of  tropical  Africa,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  language  which  can  properly  describe 
it  to  one  whose  ideas  of  dense  vegetation  arc 
based  upon  an  acquaintance  with,  let  us  say, 
the  New  Forest.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  an 
almost  impenetrable  mass  of  thorn,  ten  feet  high 
at  the  least  and  often  much  more— not  a  mere 
hundred  acres  or  so,  but  many  hundreds  of 
square  miles  in  extent.  When  you  are  well  into 
it  the  bush  deadens  the  strong  tropical  sunlight 
to  soft  twilight,  and  in  it,  unless  you  are  a 
navigator  or  a  trained  bushman,  you  lose  all 
sense  of  direction  and  locality  before  you  have 
gone  a  hundred  yards.  You  nn'glit  as  well  be 
lost  in  the  worst  foir  that  (>\cn  London  can 
produce  as  take   to  the   bush  alone  unless  you 
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kmnv  it,  for  you  have  as  much  chance  of  seeing 
or  findiny  your  way  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
And  in  a   London  fojr  you  only  risk  the  very 
temporary    inconvenience    of    h)sing    your    way 
and   })einu-   hite  for  dinner.      Vou   may,    if  you 
liave  exceptionally  bad  luck,  he  run  d()^vn  by  a 
motor-cMunibus,     but    that    is    only    a    remote 
chance.      But  the  bush  carries  other  and  even 
more  exciting  risks  for  the  inexperienced  or  the 
unwary.     There  are  the  thorns  for  a  start— not 
the  thorns  of  the   English  hedgerows,   but  real 
thorns,    wicked,    hooked    thorns,    three    inches 
long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  base, 
that  pierce  the  lieaviest  and  strongest  clothing 
and  anchor  you  as  fast  as  if  you  had  been  nailed 
to  the  tree.     When  the  real  thorn  of  the  "  wait- 
a-bit  ■*  kind  takes  hold,  you  do  not  try  force  to 
disengage  yourself,  else  you  are  only  providing 
nmusenient  for  the  thorn,   and  you   will  leave 
most  of  your  clothing  and  no  small  proportion 
of  your  skin  to  decorate  the  tree.     You  sin)ply 
go  back  and  carefully  unhook  yourself  lest  worse 
befall.     It  is  no  use  at  all  to  be  impatient— you 
are    in    the    bush    and    must   regulate   yourself 
accordingly. 

Even  in  peaceful  times  you  are  never  quite 
sure  of  what  you  will  meet  in  the  busii.  It 
inay  only  be  snakes,  which  no  one  minds  very 
nuich.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  emerge 
into  a  clearing  and  find  yom-self  faced  by  a 
leopard  or  even  a  lion,  though,  as  a  rule,  the 
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bio'  cats  like  the  bush  itself  as  little  as  it  deserves 
to    be   liked.      You    may    eoiue    to    water    and 
blunder  almost  on  top  of  rliino.     Anything  may 
happen  at  any  time.     But  while  the  bush  has 
no  attraction  in  i)eace,  it  is  the  outside  limit  in 
war-time.     There  is  only   one   tiling  of  which 
you  are  sure  when  you  plunge  into  it,  and  that 
is  that  you  are  going  to  be  bitten  by  every  kind 
of    noxious    insect    that    ever    was    since    the 
Egyptian  plague  of  flies.      Beyond  that,   any- 
thing at  all  may  happen  to  you.     You  prol)abiy 
know  that  the  enemy  is  as  intent  upon  stalking 
you  as  you  are  on  getting  him,  so  that  every 
next  bush  and  thorn  tree  may  conceal  the  last 
surprise.     You  hate  a  clearing  as  the  Evil  One 
is  supposed   to   hate    holy   water,   because  you 
know  from  bitter  experience  that  in  all  prob- 
ability your  friend  the  Hun  has  planted  a  couple 
of  machine-guns  to  sweep  it.     He  knows  that 
by  the  tiuie  you  reach  this  particular  clearing 
you  will  be  utterly  fed  up  witli  hacking  your 
way  through  the  dense  vegetation,  and  that  it 
will  attract  you  as  the  candle  attracts  the  moth. 
And,  if  you  are  foolish,  or  have  not  learnt  his 
engaging  little  ways,  the  result  will  be  pretty 
nuich  the  sanie  in  the  end. 

The  worst  of  working  in  the  bush  is  the  im- 
possibility of  nuiintaining  touch  and  conmiuni- 
cation.  The  meaning  of  the  "  fog  of  war  "  only 
becomes  properly  appreciated  when  you  find 
yourself  turned  loose  in  the  bush  witli  a  detaeh- 
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nicnt  of  perhaps  a  hiiiulrcd  men.  You  set  out 
lull  ot"  eonluleiiee,  and  have  uot  it  all  fi<j:ured 
out  that  whatever  may  happen  to  others  ><ju, 
at  least,  arc  not  uoinu  to  lose  either  yourselt" 
or  \<)ur  detachment.  I'Acrything  goes  accord- 
iny  to  the  plan  until  you  ha\e  |)roeecded  lor 
pciha[)s  a  (juarter  of  a  Uiile,  and  then  you  begin 
to  wonder  what  has  happened  and  what  has 
become  of  everybody.  You  can  hear  them, 
but  as  for  seeing  more  than  the  half-dozen  in 
your  own  inunediate  vicinity,  that  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  Presently  \'ou  see  a  couple  of 
men  in  your  inmiediate  front,  partly  obscured 
from  \icw  by  the  intervenmg  growth.  You 
know  that  none  of  your  own  people  ought  to 
be  there,  and  you  feel  very  much  inclined  to 
fire  at  them  on  the  principle  of  its  being  better 
to  be  sure  than  sorry.  Second  thoughts  prevail 
and  you  refrain,  fortunately,  for  you  discover 
later  that  they  are  stragglers  from  another 
detachment  who  have  lost  their  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  arc  trying  to  find  their  way  back. 
Then  you  come  upon  a  group  of  black  soldiers 
who  cause  you  some  moments  of  acute  dis- 
comfort, because  you  cannot  make  up  your 
mind  whether  they  are  of  that  magnificent 
force,  tiie  King's  African  Rifles,  or  whether 
they  are  Ilun  Askaries,  whose  uniform  is  almost 
identical  sa\e  for  a  slight  difference  in  the  head- 
dress. If  your  luck  is  in  >ou  arc  able  to  satisfy 
yourself    tiiat    Ihcy    are    .Vskaries    before    they 
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detect  your  exact  whereabouts,   but  it  has  to 
be  very  well  in  indeed  if  you,  a  mere  white  n;au. 
are  mnn<jr  to  catch  the  bush-bred  native  off  his 
guard.     It  has  been  done,  but  not  very  often. 
In  common  with  all  who  know  liiju",  I  June 
a  ^reat   respect   and  admiration   lor  the   native 
soldier;    whether   he   be    Kinn-s   African   Hifle- 
inan  „r  Ccrman   Askari,  he  is  as  uood  a  fj.rht- 
mu;  liKin  as  y„u   would  ask   t<,  have  beside  vou 
in   a  tioht  corner,   cr  as   ^v(,rthy   an   enemy   as 
the  \enest  fire-eater  could  desire  as  an  opponent 
He  is  first  and  last  a  soldier.      Ik-  comes  of 
stock  whose  business  has  been  fightinir  f„r  many 
iicncrntions.    and    he    is    thr     rich    in    warlike 
tradition.     Full  ,,|'  ,.oura<re,  he  is  as  fa>Jiful  as 
H   doy-    to    his   oflicers,    if    these   know    how    to 
';indle  hmi  and  humour  :.is        Judices.     Watch 
("•n  on   the  march  and  you  will  see  him  when 
ne  JiaUs  for  even  a  slu.rt  interval  employing  his 
leisure  in  clcaninir  his  rifle  until  it  is  speckless 
w.thout  and  within-    no  matter  when  or  where 
ym.   will    never   find    the   native   soldier   with   a 
;">■'•;"-    .';^'    ''^'^   U.>1    it   deep   down   in   his 
•Inld-hke  mind  that  his  rilie  ,s  his  onlv  friend 
to    be   .hcnslud    arul    tended    a,ainst    [he    time 
tl.Mt.t  u.ll    K-  all  that  stands  hetween  him  and 
sudden  <Kalh.     He  cannot  shoot,  «s  a  rule,  and 
^M'^n  you  arc    opposed   to  him   the  safest  place 
r    ";,""'■"    '"    ^''*     'i-'ngdine.      With    infinite 
.^'•""'l^'  vou  may  make  a  third-class  shot  of  him 
'"  '■''"'"^   ='   y-'T.    but  that   is   the   I,.est  you  can 
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expect.      iJut   if  he   is  not   iiiiuli   of  a   shot   he 
:s  a  niaonitictnt   bayonet  liirhter,   as  miglit  be 
expected    when    it    is    remembered    that    he    is 
almost  born  with  a  sp.'ar  in  his  lumd.     Let  liim 
onec   get    to    close   quarters    with    tlic    •"white 
;irm  "'    and    he    will    give    the    })est    European 
tr(«.i)s  as  merry  a  scrinnnage  as  tliey  could  want 
—  and  it  will  not  be  more  than  even  money  on 
the    result.      Sometimes,    when    he   gets    really 
angry,     he     will     throw     away     his     regulation 
weapons  and  betake  iiimselt'  to  the  use  of  the 
panga,  the  keen-edged  cutlass  that  is  given  Jiim 
to  cut  a   way  througli  the  bush.      'I'hcn  is  the 
time  when  nothing  in  the  world  will  stop  him 
short   of  death    itself.      Death   he    has   no   fear 
ol  — he  has  l)een  brought  up  in  its  company,  as 
It   were,   and   wounds  leave  him   with   unruffled 
nerves.       Like    all    native    troops,    lie    re(juires 
understanding   and   thinking   for   all    the   tiuic, 
but  once  you  have  got  his  confidence  he  is  yours 
to  lead  to  the  nethermost  pit  if  needs  be.     If 
it   be  necessary   h,  send  him  to  absolutely  cer- 
tain death   it  will   never  occur  to   him  tliat  he 
ought  not  to  un   ^he  will  assume,  if  he  troubles 
to   think   about   it  at  all,    that   it   is  all   in  the 
game,  and  that  the  liuana  knows  best,  anvway. 
In  the  busii  he  is  worth  any  two  white  nien] 
because  he  knows  it  and  knous  its  wavs  and  the 
maimers  and  eustoiPs  of  every  living  thing  that 
IS  m  It.     Where  the  white  soldier  loses  himself, 
the  track  is  as  plain  to  the  native  as  the  main 
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Brighton  road  to  a  London  motorist,  and  lii^ 
way  ol'  finding  liis   whereabouts  in  country  lie 
does  ncjt  know   is   something  approaching   the 
uncanny.     It  is  a  tliousand  pities  that,  instead 
o|"    three    weak    battalions    of    King's    African 
Killes  we  liad  not  had  a  quarter  of  a  milhon  of 
the  si,lcndid  l)lack  warriors  of  East  and  Central 
Africa  under  arms  when  the  war  broke  out.     It 
was  not  too  late  even  then  to   have  recruited 
and  trained  large  numbers  of  them  for  service 
in    the    tropical    campaigns,    but   the    time  has 
gone  by  now  when  they  could  be  usefully  em- 
ployed   in    this    war.      There    has    been    inuch 
irresponsible   talk   of   letting   loose    millions  of 
black    men    to   swamp   tlie    Germans  by   sheer 
weiglit  of  numbers.     Well  and  good,  if  o.ily  it 
were  possible,  but  it  is  not.     We  coidd  prob- 
ably   get    the    men    easily    enough,    but    the 
problem   is  that  of  officers   to  train   and   lead 
them.     It  is  not  every  regimental  officer  who 
can  get  on  with  the  native,  so  that  the  field  of 
selection  is  very  much  narrowed,     'llien  there 
is  the  (juestion  of  language.     It  lakes  time  to 
learn  even  so  simple  a  language  as  Swahili,  and 
until  the  ofTicer  can  meet  his  men  on  the  com- 
mon  ground  of   mutual   understanding   it   goes 
without  saying  that  he  cannot  secure  and  retain 
their  confidence.      It  takes  two  years  In  g<t  a 
new     formation     into     anything    like     working 
efficiency,  and— well,  the  thing  is  obvious. 
'I'o  r(  turn  to  Naldcr  and  his  detachment  of 
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armoured  cars.     Before  their  arrival  the  work 
of   railway   construction    had    been   \ory    much 
i  .mpered  by  the  enemy.    Scarcely  a  day  passed 
witliout  the  construction  gangs  having  to  sus- 
pend work  on  account  of  the  threat  of  attack. 
'I'lie    British    patrols   were   constantly   attacked, 
and  the   h\>  wing   up  of  the  line   by   (iermans 
from   Mbuyuni.  or  frt)m  the  post  at   Kasigau, 
was  a  weekl>  occurrence.     These  enemy  j)arties 
displayed    the    utmost    hardUiood    and    activity 
in   the   prosecution    of  tlieir   operations,    often 
coming  close  in  to  Voi  itself.     A  good  road, 
fully    capable    of    bearing    the    heaviest    motor 
traffic,  had  been  built  beside  the  railway,  with 
a   view   i)rincipally   to  its   use   by   motor   trans- 
port   when    the    advance    towiuxls    Kilimanjaro 
should  be  begun,  and  it  was  ob\ious  tha'    here 
the  armoured  cars  could  prove  of  the  greatest 
value  in  patrolling  the  line  and  assisting  in  the 
protection    of    the    construction    gangs.      They 
were  at  once  given  this  duty,  and  it  may  be 
placed  on  record  now  that  on  no  single  occasion 
after  the  Ciermans  first  encountered  theui  were 
our  railway  patrols  attacked  or  was  the  line  itself 
seriously  dauiagcd. 

Nearly  two  months  were  spent  by  the  de- 
tachment in  the  monotonous  work  of  patrolling 
between  Voi  and  Maktau,  varied  by  an  occa- 
sional plunge  into  the  bush  in  company  with 
mounted  infantry  |)atrols  in  the  eUurt  to  round 
up   the  enemy's  raiding  |)arties.      Long   before 
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this  period  can.e  to  a„   end   the  (ienmms  had 
learnt  to  regard  the  cars  and  their  ereNvs  xvith 
;;';-i;    ^--Pect       The    native    C.ennan    troops, 
^^'"eh   as   a    rule   arc   afraid   of  n<,thin^.,   eonid 
J-anily  he  ^r„t  to  faee  the  ears,  which  they  ealled 
the    eharmny    rhinoceros    which    spits"  lead  "' 
Alter  their  first  tuo  or  three  encounters  with 
.ese  uncanny  ,no,isters,  as  they  regarded  tlien., 
l.e  natives  secnecl  struck  with  a  superstitious 
teiror,   and   several   times   when   overtaken   by 
tlie  cars  and  called  ufx.n  to  surrender  they  wer'e 
sunpb'    loo    terrified    to  do    anything    but    run 
louml  and  round  m  circles. 

The  Cernuns   tried  evc'ryLl,i„K  tiiev   knew 

lie  ,„„ds,    l.nt   the   nearest    thcv   ever  unl   to 

2'K.nK  .t  car  was  one  „,orni„,;  whe.,  Xahler 

'"  ^cM  had  fronc  o,.   with  two  ,-ars  on  a  recon- 

".  .■.««  patrol.     The  lea<Ii„„  car  passed  wide 

.    h,«  tree  ,„  a  cleari„„,  which  ,„arked  the 

<  rsto,,  lor  M.,„e  days  Cor  the  cars  to  pro- 

ccd  to  tins  point  and  re in   under  ll„    tree 

■•.■  so.oc  t„„e   iKlore  returning -„ot  at  all   a 

-  ^•".I.v.n„  yo„r  habits  with  the  sa.ne  attention 
yn  are  RumK  to  his.  i,avin«  observed  le 
l"'«"lu..-.  the  <;er„,ans  set  to  work  t  pre- 
I'^"V   ■■>   surprise  l„r   the  ne^t   visit  and   laid   -. 

;To::^T';^''^■ ''■"■•'--'•■ 'I- -^^ 

^P"t  on   „l„ch    the   ears   were   w,„it    to   stand. 
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Vnr  sonic   reason   it  had   dawned   upon   Xalder 
that  his  cars  iiiiolit  possibly  ha\c  l)cen  seen  hv 
the  enemy,  and   lie  decided  to  yivc  the  tree  a 
wide   berth   on   this   morning.      It   was   as   well 
tiiat  lie  did  so,  I'or  when  he  had  been  in  the 
neii^hbourhood   tor   some   little   time   a   motor- 
lorry  came  along  with  railway  material.     For- 
tunately,    it     was     being     driven     at     a     fairly 
last    pace,     and,     swinriing    towards    the    tree 
to    clear    the    armoured    cars,    it    passed    right 
<»\er    the    mine,     which     exploded     under    the 
tail     of     the     lorry     without     doing     anything 
worse    than    gi\ing    those    on    board    a    severe 
fright. 

On  another  occasion  one  of  the  cars  was 
aml)ushed  l)y  a  party  of  Ciermans  and  Askaries 
in  the  bush,  wlio  tried  boarding  tactics.  The 
^■enture  was  not  at  all  a  profitable  one,  since 
they  were  driven  oft*  with  the  loss  of  several  of 
the  party  killed  and  wounded,  and  fi\e  Askaries 
were  brought  into  Maktau  as  prisoners.  Closer 
ac(iuaintance  with  the  '*  rhinoceros  '*  had 
modified  their  terror  of  the  beast,  and.  con- 
trary to  their  expectations,  they  had  not  been 
slaughtered  out  of  hand,  so  they  arrived  in 
camp  full  of  hilarity  and  enormously  pleased 
at  the  new  experience.  There  were  not  tWc 
more  delighted  niirgcrs  in  all  Africa  than  these. 
'rh(\v  had  t Djoyed  their  first  motor  ride  so 
much,  in  sjiite  of  the  untow.ird  circumstances 
that  had  been  responsible  for  it,  tiiat  they  abso- 
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lutcly  reluscd  to  get  oflP  the  car  and  had  to  be 

rt'inoved  by  main  force. 

Later,   when  the  most  advanced  post  held 

hv  the  lintish  became  the  entrenched  camp  at 

Maktau,    the    cars    were    empIo^•ed    mostly    in 
reconnaissance      work      and      patrols      towards 
•^Il>uyiini,     always     in     conjunction     with     the 
n.ounted    ml-mtry    detachment    of    the    Loval 
iNortii  Lancash.res  under  Atkinson  and  Storv 
•md  much  ffood  work  was  done   between   this 
period  and  the  bcffinnincr  of  the  forward  move- 
-K;nt  early  in  ]9ir>.     There  was  not  a  dav  on 
wlnrh   one  or  more  of  the   cars   was  not'em- 
ployed   m    this    way,    and    ycvy   few   on  which 
there  was  not  some  sort  of  a  t\^ht  with  enemy 
patrols. 

It  was  in  this  kind  of  work  that  the  armoured 
cars  excelled,    the  combination   between   them 
and  the  "  M.I.      hcinij  just  what  was  required 
f'T    kcepmg    the    bush    clear    of    the    enemy's 
P.Tlies.        I  he     latter    continuously     displaced 
the    greatest    enterprise    and    darino-.      When 
Maktau    was    Hrst    occupied    by    the    British    a 
'><"""  (tiK.rn  /areba)  was  built  ri-ht  round  the 
ixnmeter  <,f  the  camp,  backed  by  trenches  and 
•"-•'<!'mc-nun  emplacements.     Outside  the  houia 
l>e    bush    was    dense,    and    there    was    nothing 
<>   IHv.ent   the   enemy   from  coming  right  up 
to  the  camp  without  being  seen.     Ni^ht  a''ter 
"■ijl't  lus  parties  worked  up  and  fired^hrou-rh 
tlie   hnwa   into    the    tents.      A    favourite   g.me 
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u;is  to  creep  quietly  up  and  pitch  a  stone  over 
the  tJiorn  abattis  close  to  a  sentn-  post.  Until 
our  people  got  used  to  it,  it  was  ten  to  one  that 
someone  would  start  up  to  investigate  the  cause 
oi  the  noise  and  would  get  shot  for  his  pains. 

As   soon  as   we   were  firmly   established   at 
Maktau,    operations    were    begun    for    clearing 
away  the  bush  to  the  south,  so  as  to  secure  a 
good  field  of  fire,  and  it  was  during  these  bush- 
cutting    operations    that   the    combination    did 
nuich   of   its   good   work.      It   was   not   to    be 
supposed  that  .so  active  an  enemv  as  the  Cer- 
nians  had  shown  themselves  to  be  would  allow 
our  bush-cutting  parties  to  work  without  inter- 
ruption,   and  a   most   wearing   svstem   of   pro- 
tective   patrols    had    to    be   carried    out.      'J'he 
moment   nc.vs   of  enemy   parties   was   received 
out   would  go  a  coujile   of  cars   and   a   detach- 
immt  of  M.r.     The  business  of  the  latter   was 
earctully  to  shepherd  the  Cicrmans  out  of  the 
thick  bush  on  to  the  road  or  into  the  compara- 
tively clear  country  to  the  south-cast,  so  that 
the   cars    could    work    under    favourable    condi- 
tions.    Several  times  a  considerable  measure  of 
success  attended  these  little   affairs,   and    very 
luaterially   increased   the   respect   in   which    the 
enemy    had    already    come    to    hold    this    very 
clfcctive     combination.       So     hiiriilv     did     the 
Germans  esteem  it  in  the  end  that  thev  at  las't 
ceased  altogether  to  worry  the  working  parties. 
It  was  common  report  that  their  native  soldiers 
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refused  to  o-,,  anywhere  where  the  cars  were 
hkelv  to  he  encountered.  Flesh  and  blood  they 
could  understand,  and  were  perfectly  willing 
to  tackle  at  any  time  and  in  the  most  desperate 
circumstances,  hut  these  silent  monsters,  which 
seemed  to  enjoy  hcing  shot  at  and  which  came 
on  under  the  most  murderous  rifle  and  maehinc- 
gun  fire,   were  })eyond  them. 

%  the  end  of  101.5  the  time  of  severe  crisis 
had  passed  and  fresh  British  and  South  African 
troops  were  beoinnlnft-  to  arrive.  General  Sir 
II.  L.  Smith-Dorricn  had  been  appointed  to 
take  over  the  chief  conmiand,  and  was  on  his 
way  out  from  England.  There  was  talk  of 
fresh  divisions  from  home,  besides  at  least  two 
infantrv  britrades  from  South  Africa  and  a 
further  two  or  three  mounted  brinades  under 
the  well-tried  leaders  who  had  led  them  in  the 
conquest  of  South-West  Africa.  There  could 
be  no  offensive  against  the  (ierman  forces  which 
were  in  occupation  of  a  larjje  tract  of  British 
territory  until  the  b>ilk  of  the  reinforcements 
should  have  arrived,  but  the  little  force  that 
had  been  hanging  on  so  gallantly  for  months 
was  able  to  feel  that  it  had  endured  the  worst, 
and  that  the  time  was  now  fast  approaching 
when  the  tables  would  be  turned  and  they 
would  be  the  harriers  instead  of  the  harried. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 

S  M  I  T  S     TAKES    C  O  M  M  '.  N  I) 

Jt  was  in  Xoxcniljcr  of  mi,-),  alter  the  return 
of    Lord    Kitchener   from    liis    last   journey    to 
Eastern  Europe,  that  it  was  decided  that  a  real 
effort  shouhl  be  made   to  accomplish  the  eon- 
quest  of  German   East  Africa.     It  has  already 
been    seen    that    the   forces    at    the    disposal   of 
(ieneral    Tiirhc    Merc    barely    adecpiate    to    the 
task  of  lioldinL,'  the  border  between  the  British 
and  Cierman  colonies,  and  that  unless  he  were 
hca\ily  reinforced  he  would  be  hard  put  to  it 
to  hold   his  own,    while   the   idea   of   his   bein^j 
al)le  to  embark   upon   oO'ensive  oi)crations  was 
altr.rrcthcr  out  of   the   (juestion.      Aeeordintjlv, 
preparations    for   a   campaiun   on   a   lariie   scale 
were  at  once  initiated.     Ceneral  Smith-Dorrien 
was  appointed  to  command,  and  with  Hriuadier- 
(icncral   Simpson-Baikie   as   chief  of   the   Staff, 
began    to    orgaTii^e    so    uuich    of   the    detail    as 
rould  be  arranged   in    England.      He  left  home 
on  December  'J'.Ud  for  the  (ape  with  most  of 
his  Staff.     In  the  meantime  I  liad  been  offered 
an    appointment    for    "special    service"    with 
armoured  cars  by  (General  Simpson-Baikie,  and, 
although  this  entailed  leaving  the  Naval  service 
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and  l)c'iii<4-  traiisrcncd  lo  the  Aimy,  the  pro- 
spect ol'  acti\e  ser\iee  in  the  tropics  was  too 
teiiiptini,f  and   I  accepted. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  now   ihat  (kneral 
Smith-Dorrien  was  unahle  to  take  tlie  field  on 
acconnt  of  severe  iUness.     I  ha\e  heard  oijinioir-; 
expressed    to    the    ed'ect    tliat    his    illness    had 
soniethinu-  of  the  di|)loiiiatic  about  it.  and  that 
there   were  other  reasons  why   he  did  not  i)ro- 
ceed   farlher  than   the   Cape  and  oa\e   i)lace  to 
(ieneral  Sninls.      It  iniy  he  as  well  to  ])lace  it 
on   record    that   nolhirm'   could    he   farther  from 
the  truth  than  this  rumour.     How  it  oriuinated 
I  do  not  [)retend  to  know,  nor  does  it  matter 
now.     'I'his  I  am  ahle  to  sa\   of  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  by  the  time  Madeira  was  reached  on 
the  passao-e  out,  Ceneral  Smitli-Dorrien  was  so 
ill  that  lie  would  have   been   landed  there  if  it 
liad  been  safe  to  mo\e  him.     He  could  not  be 
landed  and   iiad   to   be   taken   on   to   the  Cape, 
and  so  ill  was  he  that  no  one  expected  he  would 
live   to   reach    Cape    Town.      Jlowe\er,    he   did 
live,   as   we  know,   but   it   was  ol)\i<)us   that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  the  sc\ere  strain  of 
a    prolonged   campaign    in    a    tropical    country, 
and  he  did  the  oidy  thiuL,^  possil)!^  by  resi<rnin<T 
liis  eonunand. 

rnfortunately,  the  General's  illness  was 
responsible  for  some  amount  of  delay  in 
completino-  the  final  arranircments  for  theCam- 
paiyn.  and  it  was  not  until  February  ]-Jlh,  just 
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"^:'>   ='     the   (npe,   that   (General    Smuts   was 
^.ppo.ntcd    to    Ik-    (•...nn.aiulcr-in-.hicr    in    Jv,sL 

;V";''     '"^'     ^''''^'^     '■'■"""     l)^l"U<'a     ]Jav     lor 
Mombasa    to    take    over    the    direction    of    the 
-n,Knu„.       ',V,>    days    later    (ieneral    Sn.ith- 
nornen  and  (.cneral  Sin.pson-IJaikie  lefl  (ape 
•  ;;7  ""  ^''^■"-  \'^r'  to  Enuland.     The  hiatus 
he  eonunand   J.ad  not,   however,    interler.d 
Nith  the  mnloremu  „r  the   Kast  Alri.an  <on- 
;"f"-       '^'^;^-.ond   South    African    lJri.ade 
Ii.lantry)  under  Jieves  and  a  part  ot  the  Third 
«np.de   under   lierran^r,'.   i^ft   South   Africa    in 
•'nnuary   and   arrived   in   Mou,basa   durin^r    the 
ir.st  days  o[  K})ruary,  cnahhuLr  (i^neral  Ti<d,e 
to  push  on  with  Ms  prenarations  tor  the  Ion- 
^Jdayed    oflens.ve.      It        d    now    he    useful    To 

f  T  'V;'  ^'"''"^  "  '^'^  ^"'•^^-•>-  -^nation 
a  .t  existed  when  (General  Snmts  assumed  the 
eiiiet  eommand. 

The   foree   at   the   disposal    of   th.    (iern.an 
oonunander  at  this  tin.e  was  estin.ated  to  ccn- 
Mst   <))    about    l',()00   wldtes   and    11,000   native 
roc.ps      w,th     sixty     ouns,     inc-ludin,r     several 
■l.l->nc.h    na^al    o,,„s    whic-h    had    been    landed 
■•-'"    the    wrec.k   of   the   Koni<r,,,,,^  ,ct,,.   ,,^,^ 
lestruet.on  l,y  the  n.onitors  Severn  and  Mer,e,j 
in  the  ]{u  ,.„  Hner,  and  about  ei^htv  nuuhine- 
ffims.       Ihese  troops   were  organised   in  („„,- 
panics,    avera-inir   about   -JOO   stron-,    with    10 
per  eent.   of   whites  as   offieers   and   non-eom- 
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inissiuiud  odiccTs.   and   willi   Lwo  iiiacliiiicmms 
per  companx .     'I'he  txlcnt.  of  British  territory 
ill    ci.ciiiy    occupation    was,    rouulily,    the   same 
;is  in  AiiLTiist  ol"  tlic  previous  year,  and  the  only 
npprecial)le  difVeience  in  tl:e  situation  was  that 
the  (krnian  oflensive  activities  had  been  sonie- 
what  chccived   as  a    result  of  the   liritisli    rein- 
forcements   which,    hy    the    beifinninir    of    the 
New    "^'ear,    had    ahrady    arrived    in    the    field. 
In  addition  to  the  froniier  town  of  'I'aveta  and 
the  advanced  posts  at  Sercimeti  and  Mhuyuni, 
the  enemy  had  a  strong  <,farrison  on  the  Umba 
]?i\er,     I'rom     whicli     lie     eould    threaten     the 
r^aiida    Uailway,    while    the   post   at    Kasiijau 
was   still    in   liis   occu])ation.      A    e()iiii)lctc   re- 
orL'anisation    of    the    liritish    forces    was    now 
eanied  out  and  two  di\isions  were  formed,  with 
the  necessary  lines  of  couununication  troops. 

By  the  middle  of  .January  the  1st  Division, 
under  Major-Ciencral  Stewart,  was  C(»nccn- 
trated  south  of  Kajiado  and  the  Maiiadi  Soda 
Lake  with  a  \iew  to  the  occupation  of  Loniiido, 
wist  ol'  Kilimanjaro  and  just  within  the  Ger- 
man })order.  This  operation  was  carried  to  a 
successful  issue  with  only  sliuht  opposition,  and 
the  enemy  retired  southwards  towards  Gera- 
rayua  and  Moschi.  A  few  days  later  the  L'nd 
Division,  under  Briuadier-General  Malleson, 
advanced  from  Maktau  and  occupied  the  en- 
trenched camp  at  Sercniieti  after  a  smart  little 
action.     It  was  in  this  action  that  McMullen, 
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tlic  iuc(lic.nl  oflkcr  .•lUaclud  to  NaUkr's  detach- 
"iciit  of  aniiouiTcl  cars,  iKironiied  the  act  tiiat 
linhvil    Jiiiu    the    Di^tinouislud    Service   Cross. 
It  was  repoitcd  to  Jiiin  tliat  an  ofFicer  was  1\  iiitr 
\^oiin(led   in   the   lonir  elei)hant   L.n-ass   south   of 
the  camp.     One  of  the  cars  had  ahx-adv  made 
an  inclfectual  attempt  to  find  liim,  so  Mc.MuIkji 
^yL■v^  (uit  with  two  men  of  the  detachment,  all 
on   motor-cycles,   and   scoured   the  grass  under 
ver\    lieavy  maehine-min  fire  until  at  last  they 
discovered  the  wounded  man  and  hroufrht  him 
in.     In  addition  to  the  D.S.C.  yained  by  the 
doctor,  the  two  petty  oflTicers  who  accompanied 
hini    were    awarded    the    D.S.M.      From    all 
the  accounts  I  heard  from  eye-witnesses  it  was 
a  most  gallant  deed,  and  the  honours  accorded 
to     the     plucky     trio     were     thoroughlv     well 
deser\ed. 

^Vlt}l    the   arrival    of   Ikves's    'ind    Brigade 
early  in  February,   (General  Tighc  felt  hin^self 
strong   enough    to    assume    the    offensive,    and 
accordingly   determined    to   make   a   reconnais- 
sance in  force  of  Salalta  Hill  and,  if  possible, 
occu[)y   the   (German  position  there.      This  de- 
cision .)f  'J'ighe's  brought  about  an  action  which 
has     i)robably     caused     more     discussion,     not 
unmixed  with  a  little  ill-feeling,  than  anv  other 
operation    of    the    campaign.      Salaita    was    an 
exceedingly   strong   position.      Iii;.',gine   n  soli- 
tary steep  hill,  i)lanted  in  almost  impenetrable 
bush,  with  the  natural  difiiculties  of  the  position 
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incrcasrd  tenfold  hy  .skilful  preparations  for 
<1(  fence  ciiiTied  out  hy  an  (iieuiy  \vli()  knew  his 
hujKss  .!,,^v^  lo  [Uc  last  details  and  had  had 
imhitiiled  time  to  make  them.  If  Sajaila  had 
""'"""l  I'l  the  midst  of  a  hare,  open  jdain.  it 
woidd  slill  have  lK(n  a  hard  mit  to  erack.  hut 
;is  It  happens  to  he  sunounch/d  hv  e\cry  eon- 
e(I\ahle  nalui'al  diirieulty  the  fa^k  of  eaptmin<r 
it  In-  iiifanti-\-  attack,  unless  with  an  o\fr- 
\vhelmiiin  sup(i-I,,iit\-  in  numhirs,  was  one  to 
tax  to  liie  utmost  llu'  most  soldierly  and  most 
liiuhl}    discipliiud   tioops. 

(.eneral  Malleson  was  entrusted  with  the 
arranLTemdits  for  the  attack,  and  had  at  his 
disposal  six  hatfaiions  of  infantry,  drawn  from 
the  'Jnd  South  African  and  Ist  l-:ast  African 
r.rijradcs,  supporltd  hy  ciijhleen  nuns.  After 
a  leniilhy  artillery  l)oin])ardnient  of  the  enemy's 
trenches  on  the  Jiill.  the  infantry  were  sent 
forward  to  the  assault.  ]t  was  the  South 
Africans  who  came  in  for  the  hruid  of  the 
MlFair.  .'Ulir  workiiiL^  their  way  through  the 
dense  l)udi  almost  lo  the  foot  of  the  iiill,  they 
discowiTd  that  lh(  rial  (ierman  defi  iiees  were 
n(.t  on  the  hill  itsdf,  hut  W(  11  in  ad\aiice  of  its 
'"\V(r  slopes.  'I'hc  hush  had  Ixen  cli\<rly 
wired,  and  ( very  little  clearinu'  was  conunandid 
by  ni:uhin(  nuns  concealed  in  the  trees.  Some 
<lespcrate  liuhtintt  took  place  heforc  these  out- 
l\iii^  annoyances  eoul.i  he  disposed  of.  and 
presciUly  the  three  battalions  found  Ihcnisd-es 
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iMced  hy  the  ciiLiny's  main  position,  consistinn' 
ol'  a  scries  oi'  trenches  disposed  in  a  masterly 
way. 

C'<i1(iir1  I''r{(lJi\  l)aUalion  was  the  lirst  to 
taste  ol'  [\\v  rt((|)lion  prepared  lor  them. 
They  will  ad'.aiicii'u-  a'^aiIl^l  a  line  ol'  trenches 
which  they  took  to  I;  ■  those  ol'  tiic  iiiain  posi- 
tion, when  tliey  \>ere  suddenly  assailed  hy 
hca\y  hlasls  of  macliiiie-oiin  lii'c  Iroin  the  riuht 
liaid<.  ruder  tlie  impression  that  this  was  the 
real  position  whicli  had  thus  suddenly  heen 
unmasked.  Colonel  I'"rcelh  rapidly  clK-nncd 
I'ront  to  the  riLilit,  with  the  inti'tdion  of  atlaik- 
inti'  the  new  I'ront.  hut  hclorc  the  movement 
had  heen  completed  the  haltalion  cauie  under 
hea\y  lire  I'rom  what  was  now  its  rear.  The 
hriuadc  was  in  a  tiap,  and  a  wry  deadly  trap 
too.  ()nly  by  a  rapid  retire'. unt  out  of  the 
/one  ol'  lirt'.  lor  the  pui'|)ose  of  rcioruiiiiL^  the 
haltered  I'anks,  could  the  situation  he  sa\ed. 
The  i(  tire  iu(  III  was  he^un,  and  surcl\  no  mo\e- 
uunt  of  the  kind  was  evei"  conducted  in  moi'c 
untax  oui'at)I(.'    circuuistances. 

It  was  not  the  streimHi  of  the  (iicmy  in 
iVont  of  the  hrii^adc.  or  that  the  casualties 
suslniricd  hy  flic  laltii'  had  heen  hcaw  (  nouyh 
Miiously  to  impair  the  uioi-al  (if  the  men.  that 
made  the  task  of  the  South  Africans  so  dilli- 
cidt.  The  husji  was  so  thirk  that  it  was  utterly 
impossihie  io  prtsir\e  any  send)lance  of  ft>r- 
malion,   and   I  he   men   hrokc  np  into  scattered 
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groups,    .sonietiiiics    with    an    oflieer    or    non- 
coiiuuissioiud    ofllrfi-    to    impose    the    hand    of 
authority,  bul    ooie  ui'ivn  entirely  without  any 
measure  ol'  (cnlrol.     To  inevease  tlie  confusion, 
the  iiioiiKnl  it   was  rcahsed  hy  the  enemy  that 
the    sur|)iise    he    had    pre[)are(l    for    the    South 
Africans    had    in    trutii    c(.me    off    as    he    had 
phmned,  lie  counter-attacked  with   the  greatest 
galhmtry.     His  native  troo[)s  emerged  from  the 
trenches  at  the  douhie,  and  rushed  forward  witli 
the  l)a\()iut  li.  comjilcte  llie  rout  wliieh  the  Cer- 
niati  command  hehe\ed  had  heen  accomplish' d. 
-5'd    he    had    reckoned    without    his   host        .)r, 
■•ihhoi.nl,   tj,(^.   iiHual  of  the  South   Africans  had 
h(eu  shakiii,  it   was  hy  no  means  hioken.     IJe- 
sides,    the   irsirve   hattahon   of    lie\es's   l)rigade 
liad  not  fahcn  \i(tims  to  the  surprise,  and.  with 
tlie    l.'iOlh    Hahichis,    was   at    hand    to   d,al    with 
the   (urm\",   irrupiion.      Al    once    the   counter- 
atla.k    was    (h((k(d.    and    the    enemy,    linding 
that     he    was,    after    all,    not    lo    have    every" 
thinu    his   (.wn    wa>,    withdrew    to   his   trenehes 
again. 

It  was  during  this  pha^e  of  the  tight  that 
Suh  Lieutenant  Marshall  pirformed  an  act  of 
the  greattst  gallardry,  wjiieh  was  (piite  eharac- 
teristie  of  him.  as  he  had  pro\rd  himself  in  the 
prc\lous  cauipai-n.  Marshall,  in  eon)mand  of 
two  of  the  \a\al  armourcl  ears,  had  worked 
elose  u])  to  the  hrst  line  nf  the  Cerman  treiuhcs 
wl,.  /I  the  surprise  lire  was  sprmig  upon  Colonel 
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Frceth's  iKittalion.  In  an  instant  he  realised 
wliat  the  inevital)Ie  result  must  Ije  if  the  enemy 
was  allowed  to  eounter-attaek  while  the  l)at- 
taljon  was  in  process  of  ehangin<f  its  front  to 
conform  to  the  new  iluation.  Without  the 
least  hesitation  he  pushed  forward  with  his 
cars  and  iiad  the  good  fortune  to  come  upon 
a  gap  hetwcen  two  trenches,  which  enabled  him 
actually  to  uet  in  rear  of  the  German  first  line 
and  to  uct  both  his  maxims  into  action  at  close 
range.  The  eflVct  of  this  exceedingly  bold  and 
skilful  act  was  that  the  enemy  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Marshall's  two  cars  was  pinned  to 
his  trenches  and  suffered  a  great  many  casual- 
ties into  the  bargain.  The  cars  remained  in 
position  until  the  gun  which  Marshall  himself 
was  working  had  its  water-jacket  pierced  b\-  a 
bullet  and  was  i>ut  out  of  action.  This  decided 
him  to  withdraw,  fcjr  the  double  reason  that 
he  was  now  almost  helpless  for  defence  or 
offence,  and,  moreover,  his  prcseiU'C  of  mind 
and  j)lu(  k  had  i)roduced  the  intended  effect, 
so  that  there  was  now  no  sense  in  remaining 
wluic  he  was.  He  }iad  found  his  way  in  by 
aeeidcnt,  but  the  troubk'  now  was  to  lind  a 
road  out  throut-h  the  thick  bush.  I'p  aiul  down 
in  front  nl'  the  (ierman  trenches  ran  the  cars, 
searching  for  the'  gap  throuiili  which  thev  had 
entered.  Tlie  one  gun  was  out  of  action  and 
amnuiuitiou  ["..r  (he  other  w;is  iiuming  reril- 
ously  short.      It   lug;,,!  to  look  as  though  there 
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was  nothing  J\.r  It  )>uL  U.  .lisahlc  the  cars  and 
^f^'  .tlu'  Lest  ..r  n  ll.orouohly  l,ad  situation, 
^^Ji^'Hjnstas  M.inos  apj.carcl  most  h^pdcss,  the 

^^=|y  <,ut  was  disrovmnl  I.y  two  .notor-cvdists  wlm 
;^"''-   ^v-ukmi,   will,   the  ,a,s.      With"  a   parting 

'""V   •''    '"•^'  ''■•""   ''i^  rcn.aininir  o,,n   Marshall 

•"^"'^■•••••apui  exit  ln.,u  a  position  that  had  Ion- 
;'!^"  (vascd  I,,  h^,  (.,,ni)ortaI)le. 

Marshall  was  personally  thanked  l.v  IJeves 
'"■•  1''^  gallantry  and  skilful  initiative  whieh 
;.'"<^-''>tc<  1>  had  the  ellec.t  of  seriouslv  inter- 
'^■■•'^'U  w,th  the  Cern.an  (-..unter-attaek;  at  anv 
,  '■'  ;'  ^'l''"  '"""I  "t  ^vhieh  he  so  ..pportunelv 
'"•""^^J'  '"^  ^uns  into  aelion.  I  was  exceed- 
'"^ly  phased  to  know  nf  Mar  s  eonduet  on 

,       •"•'•''^";"-    ^">'-   I    had   ,na.Ke,!    hin.   durin- 
I"-  .anipainn   in   Sonth-West   .\fn.a   as  a   pai^- 

''.'"!'"•'>■  •••■'Pahlc  and  oallant  v<.nnn.  om.er  who 
^^'V(n   Ihe  opportunity,   uas  sure   to  distinnuish 
I'l'i'srll    l)(yond   the  ordinary. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  Ihr  ree.mnais- 
*>anee   had    lu  .n   achio,,!.   and    Ih,.   enemv    had 

:;:;", ";'7'^''*:'  *••  ^^i-"-^'  i^^  .-eai  po;,iion. 

liic  hill  ha<l  turn  reeonnoilred  rei)eatedlv  l.v 
tnr  aen.plan.s  of  the  K.X.A.S.,  which  were 
w..rk,no.  with  tluIan<iforres,  andamnuherof 
cxeelhnt  pholoon.phs  ha.l  hern  taken  <.f  the 
<cfcneeson  fl,,.  hill  its,  If.  Hut  it  was<,lnious 
"'"'"""''  "'•'!  llHse  photon,,,,,!,,  ,ii,,,,,,,^,,,  ^^..^^ 
I  H'  nature  ,.f  dummy   i)nparalion.  dr.M.rwd 


lo  deceive  our  aerial   <•! 


)scrvers.   and   it    Iw.anie 
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<'trtain  that  llic  real  ])()siLi()n  was  elsewhere 
than  on  the  hill.  So  ^vell  had  the  enemy  pre- 
pared his  real  ])()siLion  that  no  known  method 
of  reconnaissance  eoiild  ha\e  disclosed  it.  con- 
cealed as  his  trenches  were  1)_\'  the  thick,  taimled 
■cfccn  of  hush  thai  runs  riuiil  to  the  loot  ol' 
the  hill  and  hcsond.  l''rom  the  air,  e\en  al 
low  altitudes,  thc>'  were  coini)letc!y  in\isil)le. 
and  to  ajjproach  on  foot  without  hlunderinu' 
rifiht  on  to  them  was  imi)()ssil)le. 

After  the  retirement  of  ]kvcs'.s  men. 
Ceneral  Malleson  decided  that  enouuh  had 
heen  done  for  the  day  and  that  he  would  with- 
draw to  Serentreti  witii  his  whole  force.  This 
movement  was  .successfully  carried  out  without 
any  molestation  1  .  the  enemy.  Naturall\',  the 
South  Africans  felt  sore  at  the  result  of  their 
first  experience  in  tiiis,  their  initial  essay  in 
bush  fiLrhtiny.  Many  of  them  \vere  fresh  from 
the  victorious  eami)aiLrn  in  South-West  Africa, 
where  they  iiad  learned  to  r<  uard  the  derman 
cai)acit_\'  for  resistance  with  somethintf  vrx'  like 
contempt.  I'ui-thcrmore,  they  knew  tliat  the 
bulk  1  f  til'  enem\  "s  trooj^s  in  front  of  them 
Wire  natives,  and  to  yom-  true  South  African 
a  nali\e  is  a  "niufrer""  and  to  be  a|>praiscd 
accoidintily.  W C  ha\e  ne\er  recruited  and  dis- 
ciplined the  South  African  tribes,  else  the  nun 
of  Salaita  would  ha\e  known  that  the  despised 
"niLrucr""  is  as  ixood  a  fmhtinu  man  as  n-ids 
be    wluii    he    is    properly    tiaineel    aiul    led    by 
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Eumpean  oflucrs  in  who,,,  he  has  learned  to 
hv\  eonhdenee.  li„t  they  did  not  know,  .nd 
ti.ey  thus  went  into  action  with  a  feehncr  of 
;-('oeksnreness-  thai  received  a  vei-y  nast^  jar 
indeed.  '  ■    -^ 

_  '/^tniHiastcntosaythatlaninotatallwrit- 
'"U-  m  any  spnii  ni  eritieisn,  of  n.en  who  after- 
wards l.,•o^ed  themselves  to  the  fnll  to  he  -allant 
.s"l.hers.    c.n.parahle   to   the   hest   the   Overseas 

)-nnnu>ns  have  sent  to  the  help  of  the  Mother- 

;'"    '"  ^f  ■  ^'';;"-  <;f  ='^-ny.      I  ph.c.e  the  facts 

>n    uconl   In-stly    hceanse   they   arc  faets,    and 

-ondly    hcvanse    the    reeoni    n^ay    assist    the 

readr,.  ,,  an   .niderstandi,,.  ..f  the  real  ealil>,-e 

ot  the  oppoMl.on  that  <.nr  gallant  troops  have 

l.ad  to  enconnter  in  the  conquest  of  Kast  Afiic-t 

t  .us    who   n,ay    he    ,^,ii„,,i    ^^    ^u,^.,,,,,^^    ^,  . 

'^^'.t,n,    value    of    the    native    sohlier.      Snn.ts 

'."""'     ^';"';.  "I'   '^■••'^'it"   very   well   in   his   h,st 

d.spatch   dcahnu-  will,   th,.   K^.t   Af.ican  ope.a- 

t -ns  when  he  says,  ra(hern.,i,,,ly:.-Tiu.  Soul  h 

jMr.can    Jnanhy   had   leanud   s.uue   invaluahl,. 

-sons   m   hush-l,uhnn,r,   ,„,i  ,,,.,   j,^,,j   ,         ._ 

H'Hfes    to    eslunate    the    h'.hlinu    qualitie'    of 

;•;■•  ;"7''--       '7--   l.-l  indeed.     How  n.ud, 

r-     '';"'    '^■^"■'"'J    ''"<!    i'on     ucll    thev    availe<l 

t''—  ves    of    ,h<.i,.    hsson    .ill    appear    later 

^^-  ;-/'■-'•'-  Talis  t<.  he  tohiofthdespu: 
-ll-';y  -.h  Whieh  Ihe..  sa,oe  t...ops  c',.,.;;^ 
tl.c   Lalcna  IJeata  r.dve  hv  a  .nidniuht  h,yonet 
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chnrLie  i»i  tlic  face  of  an  appiillinix  fire.  I'hc 
Salaita  afl'air  look  i)la{e  on  Fchruar}  li'th,  the 
day  lliat  Siinils  sailed  from  South  Africa  to 
take  o\cr  the  eoinniand.  It  was  a  week  later, 
on  the  loth,  that  he  arrived  at  Mombasa,  where 
he  was  met  1)\'  (ienerai  'I'iirhe,  and  assumed  the 
aeli\c  direction  of  operations. 

'I'he  first  (lucstion  he  had  to  decide  was 
whether  it  was  feasible  to  initiate  an  offensive 
w!ii(  h  ^vould  clear  the  hi<j;h,  fertile  countr\-  of 
the  Kilimanjaro  rcLMon  before  the  setting  in  of 
the  rainy  season.  As  a  rule,  the  "'  biij  rains  " 
may  be  looked  for  late  in  March,  and  generally 
conl'uuc  throughout  April  until  the  middle  of 
May.  Then  comes  the  dry  season,  which  ex- 
tends until  October,  when  the  "little  rains" 
are  to  be  e.Npccted.  These  rainy  seasons  are 
really  a  rather  varial)le  quantity,  as  regards  the 
<latc  of  their  beginning  and  their  duration. 
They  have  been  known  to  fail  altogether,  as, 
for  example,  in  I'.MI.  when  there  were  no 
*•  little  rains  "  in  the  coast  belt.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  r.M."),  both  big  and  little  rains  were 
abnormally  hea\>".  During  the  rainy  reasons 
moNcmenls  of  troops  on  anything  ai)i)roaching 
a  large  scale  are  (piite  impossible.  Hoads  dis- 
appear and  beconu'  channels  down  which  |)our 
rnuinii  torrents.  The  coimtry  sloping  down 
from  the  heights  of  Kilimanjaro  and  Meru  is 
\cry  nuich  akin  to  the  "  black  cottofi  "  soils  of 
India,  and.   under  the  influence  of  the  pelting 
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''■""''"'     '"7">     ""-•■'llecl     nii,,,     !,„. c.    a 

""  I'l'^-  ^i.Hl  |,a,k  .-m,,,,,,!.  t„  Uw  ^i,H,s,     (;,„„ 

,„!(':,','  '"'  '""■  "'l'''"^''  "i"'  a,n„„,„ili„„ 
\\l,.-,t    ,S,„„(s    |,.,,I    realiy    t„    ,lc,idc    «-,s 

"'.'^■^''-■''^■"""l-'^' .U'  "ill,  Xal,„c     ir    i  , 

n    1      ,,.  ,„,,        ,„       .,,  ,,^^^^    ,^^   ^^_^^^|^^ 

c,t,lc  a,„l  „,„.t  ,l..M,al,lo  ,„„.ti,„„  „f  t,,^,    '   ;' 

;-;:;";;.;:  W"-i"^..pc,.Li.,,..,,,i,:,:,^; 

0.1  I,,  a  in    tiK-  <  n„„„j,  „|.  ti,^.  ,..,. 

;   l^^y-n  m-lai,,,  a,.cl  ,,,,  i,la,,,e  <.,,,,  ' 

•"'••"■l'"l  to  !„,„  r,„.  l,i,  ,,„.i,i„„      .,,,  '  ' ^ 

-""''    ■•'■-'"'^    '■■"■    tl'c    a,l.,|„i.„,    „r    t  ,  ,    ,  ,   c 
™"t,o„s  p,.|i,v.     .\itl,„„al    S t-.  I, ,     ., 

e.n  ..,.,. e,„c„ts   „„    tl,c    seas    tllal     v   ,    ,  o 

.c,,,le,-c,l    s,„.,.csv    asM„-„l.      >,,„,    „|.   ,,^.'  "^ 

'Hxn    (kcui,;iU-(l    l)v    f..,..,.  1      r  ''•'' 

^>"  the  olla.  ].a.d,  the  cncn.v  slill  occupied  a 
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cnnsiderahic  extent  of  Brilisli  tciritorv,  an<l  Lis 
prestiue  with   the  native  trihes  stoocf  l,i.rh   and 
was  mereasinir  every  day.     It  was  known  that  he 
l>cheved  our  forces  t<.  be  '"ar  stronger  than  thcv 
=';;tually  were.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   we  knew 
iiltcrwards  that  he  estimated  then,  at  more  than 
twiee  tlie  number  we  ever  ],ad  in  the  eountrv. 
Iheretore,     ,f    the    yreat    forward     n.ovement 
;->|l<    I'c  made  before  the  Cern.an  eommander 
i'ad   had    tune   to   ascertain   the   real    truth,    his 
scll-deeept.on  would  l,e  worth  a  -reat  deal  to  us 
Alter  weiirhin^r  all  the  pros  and  <o„s  of  the 
Situation  Snmts  deeided  for  the  bolder  course 
=nid  at  once  set  to   work  on   the  modifications 
ot   cxistinu-  dispositions   rendered   neeessarv-   bv 
li.s    decision.      What    those    dispositions    we.-e 
and   how   well   the   new   eonnnander's   antici,,a- 
tions  worked  out  in  the  result,   we  .shall  see  in 
the  next  ehapter. 
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ciiArrER  XIX 

riui'AHiNu   Tin-:   offensive 

Ci.NFUM,  'j'iguk's  pliiii  lor  the  general  <)(Tensi\c 
had  been  lirst  to  (icciii)y  the  Kilimanjaro  area 
through  a  eonveruing  movement,  .simul- 
taneously carried  out  from  Longido  and 
Mhnyuni  as  soon  as  he  should  ha\c  sufrieient 
troops  at  his  disposal  to  enal)le  him  to  initiate 
such  a  combined  operation  with  a  reasonable 
pros[)cct  of  success.  Kahc,  on  the  I/sand)ara 
railway,  \vas  t(.  be  the  objective  oi'  this  advance. 
Smuts  decided  to  adhere  to  the  plan,  but 
considered  that  some  modilication  of  disposi- 
tions was  necessary  in  order  to  axoid  frontal 
attacks  against  entrenched  positions  in  the 
dense  bush,  and  to  ensure  the  rapidity  of 
nio\ement  tiiat  was  essential  if  the  operations 
were  to  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  before 
the  coming  of  the  rains,  which  could  hardly 
be  i)laccd  later  than  the  end  of  March. 
Accordingly,  \an  l)e\ enter's  mounted  brigade, 
ttien  at  Longido  with  Stewart,  was  transferred 
to  Mbuyuni  to  act  directly  imdcr  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  a  turning  movement  to  the 
north  of  Salaita  and  Tavcta,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning  of    March    all    the    minor   concentrations 
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;<lready   ,n    the    co.n.lry,    the    hulk    of    the    :ud 
South  ainean  briira.le,  under  liri^adier-Ceneral 
5^^rran,.e,     had    arrived    and    was    at    Snnas\ 
disposal. 

M  this  date  the  dislrihution   of  the   troops 
-as  as  follows  :    The   1st   Division,   conunanded 
»\v    Major-General    Stewart,    was    at    Lon^ido, 
au ait, nn.   orders    to    he^iu    its    advance    towards 
-Mosc.h,    by    way   of   the    Kn^are    Xanjuk!    river 
;;nd  through  the  ^ap  between   Kilin.anjaro  and 
>  cTu  to  lUun  Xtron,l,e.     The  allotted"  task  of 
Stewart  s  dn  ,sion   was   to   sweep   aside   the  re- 
Mstance  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  hi.n,  and  then 
press  on  to  Kahe  with  the  ..bjcet  of  rutting,  the 
•muan     communications     bv     the     rsand)ara 
ra.way.       |  he    division    had    in    front    of    it    a 
^va  erless  belt  of  desert,   some  thirtv-iive   miles 
"•'He,  and  the  country  farther  on  was  expected 
to    prove   very    diflicult    for    transport:    besides 
"hich     ,t  was  quite  on  the  cards  that   Stewart 
"""I'l     finri     the     enemy-s     opposition     strong 
enoucl,  seriously  to  delay    his  advance.      More- 
over,   he   had   farther   to   .o   than    the   columns 
hat   were   to   start    from    Mbuvuni,    so   he   was 
to  be  ffiven  u  start  of  two  c.|ear  da^•s  before  a 
".oye  was  made  from  the  more  eastj.rlv  point 

Jhe    column    which    was    to    operate    from 
Mbuyun.    was    to   eonsist    of    the    2nd    Division 
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under   licncral   'riuhc   anil   van    DtvcnUr's    1st 
Soulh    African    Moinilcd    Diiiadc,    and    was    lo 
ad\ancc  throuiili   the   Lfap  Ijctwccn   Kilimanjaro 
and   the   Tare   1 1  ills.       1 1   was   to  mulcrtakc  an 
oflVnsivc  airainsl  tlu-  main  (Jcrman  forie,  Avhicli 
TntclIiLrcncc    rtpoits    indicated    had    ])een    con- 
centrated near  'I'awta,  with  strong  <IelaehmeTits 
at    Salaita,   at    Lake  .)i[)e,   and   in   the   bush   to 
the  eastward  of  the    liUmi   ri\er.      It,  was  esti- 
mated that  the  total  force  eoneenlrated  hy  the 
cnem_\    in    the    Kilimanjaro    area   was   apjjroxi- 
nialel>-  six  thousand  stronir,   v.ith  .sixteen  yuns 
and      thirty-se\en      inaehi'ie-uinis.        The      1st 
Division    was    to    nio\e    on    March    5tli    from 
LoriLiido.       At    niLdilfall    on    the    7th    the    .'Jrd 
South    African    Infantry    liriijade   and   the    1st 
Mountid  l^riuade,  both  under  the  conimai 
\an     l)e\ enter,    were    to    leave    Mbuynni    and 
Screnu'eti  and  make  a  Tiinlit  march  to  the  L;imi, 
east   of    liake   Chala.       W   all    went   well,    these 
troops  ouuiiL  c.t  .      m  poM.ion  on  tlie  inorninij 
of  the   Mth,   in  order  to  sei/e  the  liiLrh  j:round 
round  Lake  Chala  and  develop  a  turning  move- 
ment against  'I'aveta.   'I'lie  object  of  this  tuoiir.nr 
movement   was,   as   (iencral   Smuts   says  in   his 
dispatch   dcMribinn-   these  operations,   partly  to 
take  the  enemy  by  surprise  and  partly  to  avoid 
the   necessity    for    frontal    attacks    through    the 
thick     bush     which    lay     between    Salaita    and 
'ra\eta. 

This   wa-    not    pc  rhaps  altogether   "  by   the 
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I'-'ok.""      It    meant    kavint?    a    stroTiir    enemy 
(Ictaciimcnt  slttinir   across   our  cominiinications 
aL   Salaita   and   nhiuu;  the  main   Cicrman   force 
ri  opportunity  of  hreakiiiLr  l)ack   past   the  left 
Hank.     Smnts's  plan  evidently  was  to  turn  the 
Salaita  position  and  drive  the  enemy  fo  the  east 
into  the  Pare  hills,  and  then  by  the  use  o['  the 
mounted  tro()[).s  to  envelop  liis  forces  in  such  a 
way  thai   he  would  he  oblioed  to  liuht  a  })attle 
that    would,   if  all  went  accordins?   to   plan,    he 
decisive.      I'nfortnnately,   matters  did   not  pro- 
.yress   "  accordiuL^   to   plan,"   and,    as   a    maimer 
of  strict   historical  accuracy,   Smuts  did  not  at 
any   time   succeed   in   conipellinq-   the   Germans 
to  fio-ht  a  decisive  action.     By  means  of  rai)idly 
earrled-out    en\clo[;inL:    movements    the    (ier- 
niaiis  were  evicted  from  all  the  l)est  and  most 
fertile  areas  of  the  Colony,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  they   were  always  al)le   to  elude   the   final 
decisive  stroke  that  would  have  destroyed  their 
■■v)vy.     Th.  ir  l)cttcr  knowledue  of  the-  country 
IK  v.hich  they  were  operating,  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  hampered  by  many  of  the  con- 
siderations  which  limit  the   rate  of  achance  of 
an  invading  army,  nave  thcni  just  that  margin 
of  superior  mobility  that  enabled  them  to  avoid 
beinir  ],rounht  to  serious  action,  and  left  them 
at  the  end  of  the  "  campaiffn  of  eviction"  with 
their   forces    practically    intact.      As    the    cam- 
paicrn  pronrrcssed  instances  multi{)litd  in  wliich, 
Kv    all    the    laws    of    probability,    the    Ccrman 
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forces  were  almost  hound  t..  h;,\c  iKcri  de- 
stroyed utterly,  l,ut  the  luc  w.is  al.lc  to  slip 
tlirouo-h  l,c»,,re  Ihc  rut  Iiad  l,een  to,,  lio!,t|y 
(iranri  for  escape.  Tlie  strate-ir  concepti,,,,  ..f 
Smuts  s  cnnipiiinn  \v;is  sound  enough.  ;itul  he 
\v:is  -allantly  l.arkrd  ],y  overv  one  cf  his  suh- 
'■'•'linatc  coinniaruiu-s,  hut  Fate  and  the 
character  of  ll,e  country  were  auainsL  a  ()ui<  k!v 
<iccls,^(.  result.  Jh,t  to  return  to  the  storv  ,,f 
the^  operations   of   the   March   campainn. 

The   •-»nd    Division    was   oniered   to    advance 
aiiamst   Salaita  on    the   moniinrr  „f   March    Sth 
ami    to   intrench    a    'i.ic    facin^r    t|„,    i,)]]^    ,,),•,,,, 
the  Force  Heserve  was  t.>  follow  van  DcTcnlcr 
'InnniT  the  ni-ht  of  the  7th  and  take  u|,  a  posi- 
tion astride  of  tlie  Fumi  Kiver,  in  readiness  to  re- 
inforce either  van  Deventcr  or  the  .-d  Division, 
»N   nimht   he   found    neccssar-        Smuts   hiuis-If 
nccou.paui.'d    the  Force  Ke     .-ve,   with    his   p<  r- 
sonal   Stall,    m   nr,K  r   to   keep   closelv    in    touch 
"ith    the    op, Talons   around    Taveta.       All    the 
i'l'lial    movements   were   ,,,rri,(l   ,,ut    with   ,on,- 
Pl<;lc    success.      The    1st    J)ivision   snccc.led    in 
salcly    crossm-    the    waterless    helt.    an,!    ..lah- 
ished    lis   advanced    posts    at    Fn^are    Xanjuki 
I''''  "»  I'      allernoon  of  the  (Uh.     On  Ihcfoj- 
i"^^in-  day  Stcwa-l'.,  whole  division  was  ,.,,„,vn- 
trated    ..f    this    point,    an.l    Has    niov.,!    .„,    t.. 
C.crarairua  ..n  tli,.  sih.     .\ll  was  unw  rcadv  for 
^hc  openuiir  „f  Ihc  preliminary  operations! 

Farly    on     the    mornintr    <.r    |j„.    nth    van 
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Dcvcnter  reached  Ihc  Lun.i,  mar  Ihe  soullicrn 
vuil  ,,1  the  Ziwani  swainp.  ai'.d  the  :in\  Infantry 
Hnna.a'   aliuosL   siniuUrncuslv    arrived    „n    the 
nvcT.  al,tllelotlKcasl..tLakeCliala.     (.riural 
van    DrveiitcT    at    ..n.-e    made    noo.l    the    ),lu|, 
t'n.nnd   h  inn-  h,tuecn  C'hala  and  tlie  HhnuL 
■Mi-ion  slai.i.uu  and  j)r<H-cedc,l  t,.  make  a  ...n- 
vcrn,no„H.vcnHnt  on  the  (iuman  positi,.,,   at 
Uiaia    In.iu    the    east    and    n<.rth-\vest,    at    the 
same    tuiie    threatening    the    enemy's    line    of 
•■ytreatt,^  the  south.     The  (ier.nan  detaehm.  nt 
j't  (  hal.j  .pnt^ly  decided  that  these  operations 
■'"'  "';'^^V/he  j).,siti..n  untenable  and  withchew 
•;'--^s    laveta.      Van    Deventer's   people  pur- 
s.H.I  tJ'-  'vtMiua-  enemy  riuht  into  Ta>.eta  itself 
i""/   •■"•'"'">■   •"•'••'Pi-J   ^'   portion    <.f   the   town, 
""^  as  the  (,ermans  were  in  eonsidrral.K    force 
a^rairen.ent  -n  the  Chaia  position  uas  decided 

WIhIc    these   o,H  rations    unv    bein^   earried 

'    '  ''>   "'^■•"•;.inledmenthe;JrdS.A.  Infantrv 

n    .ade^uultl.  |.^.ree  J^.serve  ha.l  been  hailed 

•'^l  xlc'   the    l.unu    to   nuard   the   ..rossinu-.      The 

;;;•  [-^    :•'     ^|-    f<>ree    were    atta..ked    scverd 
•nus  dur.ni,    the   alternoon    bv   an   encn.y   de- 

>^^^:"(l.ala  had  eaused  to  be  separated  fnun 
^-.  ;veren,ade  through  thiek  bush.  1  '  ^ 
5>'tIcMble  lo..,  t..  iiK.  cnen.y. 
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Siiiiiillancously  with  the  operations  around 
Cliala  and  Taxit;!.  [\\c  "Jnd  D'nision  had 
cnlrciu  !u  (1  in  I'lunt  ni'  [\\v  Saiaita  [)<)siti(»n 
\\liih'  a  hia\>  ailiilii'V  bniiihardiiicnl  -  -  \s  hicll 
did  hltlc  arliial  haiin  of  the  (klV'nccs  ol'  the 
liiii  WA\  canied  uiil.  It  liad  been  the  intention 
to  piisli  home  an  infantry  attaik  on  the  nmrn- 
ini;'  ot  Iht  iUh  in  llie  e\ent  ot  the  enemy's 
deciding  to  hold  on  to  Sahiita,  or  tlie  more 
prol)al)le  eontinuency  ol"  tiie  jaarrison\  Undiiii^ 
itself  eut  oil"  hy  tile  rapidity  of  our  movements 
towards  the  I^nmi.  Wiicn,  on  tin.  afternoon 
of  tlie  loth,  llie  infantry  went  forward  to 
attack  the  iilll,  it  ^vas  fonnd  that  as  a  result  of 
thi  lioiiii)ar(!nunl ,  in  eonjunetion  with  the 
tiirninu  movement  towards  C'liala,  the  (Jermans 
liad  cvaeuated  the  position  duriiiL!:  the  niuht. 
'J'wo  sipiadrons  of  the  fth  South  African  Horse 
liad  been  sent  to  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat, 
but  the  latter  ^ot  clear  away  without  serious 
interference  from  the  mountid  nun. 

Taveta  was  made  Liood  on  the  lOth  by  a 
reLrimcnl  of  the  South  Afriean  IJorse  from 
C'hala,  'I  he  town  was  occu(»it(l  without  resist- 
ance, but  only  just  in  time  to  forestall  a  .stroni^ 
enemy  force  which  had  been  sent  back  with 
llie  ol)\i(ius  int(idion  of  occup\  in;^'  it.  'I'his 
force  was  cnuajicd  and  compelled  to  jttire  in 
the  dir((ti(pn  of  Lalema-l{eata,  but  it  fom:hl  a 
still"  rearguard  action  with  the  pursuinjr  South 
Africans,  and   was  linallx-   h  ft    in   occupation  of 
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■'le  Lalciiia  rlduc,  wliich  was  soon  to  Ue  tlie 
scerc  of  one  of  tin-  stlUVst  iiyhls  of  tlic  lani- 
I)aii>:n.  It  was  obvious  that  the  ciiciny  had 
been  seriously  distiutHii  by  liie  sudden  com- 
pleteness of  Siiiuls\  ollVn>i\iness  and  nuist 
lia\c  i)(cn  entirely  deceived  as  I,  the  number  of 
men  at  the  hitter's  disposal.  Had  he  not  been 
uncertain  of  the  ical  si  mi  ilica  nee  of  the  ni(»\e- 
ments  he  must  Jiavc  made  a  stand  at  Taveta, 
which  had  lictn  thorouLihI>-  piepared  for  de- 
fence. I)istead,  lie  allowed  himself  to  be  rattled 
out  of  the  place  loni/  before  there  was  anv 
necessity  for  him  to  <:o,  while  the  state  of  un- 
certainty in  wjiich  he  found  hiuisdf  is  still 
further  evidenced  by  hi-,  atteui]4  to  rtoccupy 
the  jiosition  after  it  was  too  late.  Tax  eta  was 
an  important  cai)ture  for  us,  in  that  it  stands 
astride  the  onl>  road  lo  .Mos.  hi,  tlie  terminus  of 
the  rsand)ara  railway.  Moreover,  it  had  ihr 
additional  moral  \aliie  of  bciiiLr  I'rom  the  local 
poini  of  \iew — the  one  nsidc  rable  IJrilish 
town   held   b\-   tlic  (MTiuans  at  this   time. 

It  wa>  outside  'I\a\(la.  on  the  da\-  of  its 
occupation,  that  I  reiuuKl  a(  (luaintame  with 
the  Na\al  ai-mound  (  ars  which  had  served  witii 
nic  in  the  campaii:i)  in  (icruian  South-West, 
and  hcar<l  I'lom  Xaldcr  the  story  of  tluir  doings 
since  wc  had  |)arted  at  Cape  Town  si\  months 
before.  The  last  time  I  had  sc(n  these  cars  in 
the  field  was  in  the  iHimital)Ic  d(  scil  of  South- 
VVest,   with   never  a  irrecn  thin-r   to  linak    the 
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arid  rcd-^n-cy  ol'  the   oraniLc   landscape.      II._ 
they  were  wnitino^  or  the  ed^^e  of  a  vasl  man- 
grove  swaiiii.    until        _   hnd^c   over   the    Lun.i 
could  he  ivpaiicd  Miflieienlly  for  theni  to  eross. 
Jn    In.nt     was    a    elearin.ir    perhaps    a    hundred 
yards    uidc',    hut   ..theruise    tropical    bush    pre- 
vented   one    from    s.cinn-    more    than    a    d.)/en 
yards    in    any    .hrcti,.,,.      '1')^.    |.,,,    t;,,,^.    ,    |,,^,j 
■seen     them    at    uork    the    want     of    water    was 
the     most     pronounced    disahihty.       Now     the 
excess    of    it    was    the    main    tr.)ul)lc,    f,,,-    the 
'■"""f'>-    i"    tl'^    valley    of    the    Lnnn    is    cither 
<;*    *''<'   ■'»'la'l<   eotton-   varuty   or  else   a   pow- 
'hry    led    s,»,|    wliiel,    is    ahiiost    e.piallv    spon.ry 
•f"(l   n.oistme-retaimno-.   and   thus   very   dillicult 
tor  lica\y  <  ars  id  work   in. 

X-luiaily,    everxthintr    hci,,;:   on    the    hurry 
u|><  as  It  u<re,  we  had  very  little  time  to  spare 
I'"-    111,     iiderchanue    of    ex!)eri(  nccs.    partieu- 
'■ul.\    as    \u'    w.re   expectini:   to   he   attacked   at 
any  mom,  nt  hv  the  ( .ennan  detachment  which, 
as     I      ha\(.     already     rec.rdcd.      ha,l     become 
separated  from  the  main  bodv  and  was  wa.uler- 
"nual„,ut  the  hu.h  at  a  loose  en.l.     If  thevhad 
;.'"'>■    '^""^^"    i'    "'^y    IkuI    the    chance   ,.f  "their 
lives  that  ariernoon.     (.uus,   transport,   cars  of 
every  s,/e,  pou.r  an.l  purpose,  had  ,.ome  pour- 
'"tf  <loun   Ihc  roa.l   fn.m    Mhuvum   hot-f.>ot  for 
laveta.   and   Ih,.  .heck   at    the    Lumi   was  some- 
'""-    ''•    '•*•    'cMicmber,,!.        To,-   a    unle    ha,  k 
"'"'"  ''"    "^"-  •'"■  '■"••"!  was  ,hok,d  with  every 
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sort  of  \(.'lii(lc.  There  was  no  room  in  the 
bush  I'or  the  fiuiitinur  troops  to  work  on  any 
coherent  sort  of  phm.  and  a  sudden  attack  on 
the  con\()y^  would  have  p!a\ed  ducks  and 
drakes  willi  the  whole  cohuun.  Kilher  the 
enemy  (hd  not  reahse  his  opportiuiity  or  his 
heart  inisnavc  hiui,  tor  he  simply  confined  him- 
self to  the  few  sharp  attacks  on  the  outposts 
alnady  spoken  (.!',  and  avoided  what  would  lia\e 
hecn  a  real  opportunity.  I^it  then  the  story 
of  war  is  really  one  of  lost  and  unrealised 
o{>portunities  which,  had  they  not  been  so  lost 
(>r  left  um-ealised,  would  have  profoundly  modi- 
lied   the  course  of  the  history  of  nations. 

Hy  this  time  it  was  known  that  the  Cermans 
had  withdrawn  from  'l^iveta  in  two  directions. 
I'art  of  their  forces  had  retired  by  the  Taveta- 
Moschi  road  towards  the  west,  while  another 
portion  had  iionv  Uy  way  of  Lafeuia  and  IJeala 
by  the  'iav.  ta-Kahe  road.  The  line  of  rviw.d 
"f  their  mam  hody  was  still  uncertain.  Our 
inouiitcd  tr(joj)s  were  in  touch  with  a  force, 
whieh  appeared  to  be  merely  a  rear^^uard,  he- 
tween  Taveta  and  .Nb.s.hi."  while  a  bodv  of 
unknown  strenirth  was  in  position  on  the  nek 
of  the  l.a.tema-Keata  rid<re.  It  was  thus 
essential  t(.  char  up  the  situation  in  ord<  r  to 
determine  wlu  ther  this  was  nicrelv  a  c.)vering 
force  or  whether  the  (iermans  were  in  sulJieienf 
strenuth  lure  to  threaten  a  counterattack 
towards   Ta\.ta.      In    an>    ease,    ,t   was    Impos- 
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sll)lc  io  advance  beyond  'l^ivcta  while  the  nek 
was  still  in  [jossession  of  the  enemy. 

Smuts    aecordin.uly    decided    to    attack    the 
nek   and.   if  possible,   make  yo,,d   the   position. 
The  troops  immediately  a\ailable  for  the  enter- 
prise were  three  weak  infantry  battalions,  two 
field  and  one  iiowitzer  batteries,  a  mounted  in- 
fantry   company,    the    machine-uun    section   of 
tiie  L'nd  Loyal  Xorth  Laneashires,  and  the  East 
African  volunteer  machine-gun  section.      The 
three     infantry     battalions     were     the      l.'JOth 
Haluchis,  the  2nd  Uhodesian  Kcninicnt,  and  the 
yi<l   Kinrr's  African  Killes.     (General   Malleson 
was    ^rivcii    command   of   the   operations,    and, 
after     a     i)reliminary     reconnaissance     of     the 
ground,  selected  as  his  objective  a  spur  domin- 
ating? the  nek  from  the  north.     The  approach 
to  the  spur  was  over  very  diflicult  ground,  the 
bush  beiiiLT  very  thick  over  the  slopes  running 
iij)  to  the  ridize,   and  it  was  evident  that  the 
task  before  the  assaultinij  troojjs  was  goinjr  to 
prove  one  of  no  small  tlilliculty,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  weakncrs  of  the  three  battalions  on 
which  the  brunt  of  the  attack  was  to  fall.    How- 
ever, the  troops  of  the  Force  Reserve  were  due 
to  arrive  in  Taveta  almost  at  any  moment,  and 
would  be  available  to  reinforce  tlie  attack  if  the 
enemy  proved  to  be  in  real  strength.      More- 
over, it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the  situa- 
tion should  be  cleared  up  without  delay  in  view 
of  the  serious  results  that  were  likely  to  accrue 
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from  a  coiinli  r  alliu  k  in  I'orcc  wliilc  our  own 
troops  were  nio\lnLr  into  position.  It  was 
decided  in  xiew  of  ail  the  continLreneies  that 
the  attaek  should  be  carried  out  at  once,  willi- 
oi'.L  waitini;  for  the  expected  reinforcements 
acli!;il!\-  to  arrive  on  the  mcuc. 
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■J  hi;  inrii.i:  or  i.  vii.m  v-iti:\T\ 

Jj'  was  a  liltle  Ui\nv  nn..n  .>„  the  lUl,  that 
Mallcsur,  s  l.nua.le  i.rLr.an  its  advance  ,.n  the 
n<lyc  u,th  the  Hahichis  and  the  K.A  U  in 
the  fnan-r-hne,  the  JJh.ulesians  f„nnin<.-  "the 
general  reserve  The  advance  <.f  the  Inlantrv 
-as   su,^>..rte<l    hy    the   ^uns,    uhieh   ean.e   int^ 

ac    on  at  a  ran.enl  a  httle  under  four  thousand 

an  s,   wh.le   the  n.nunled   infantrv   were  oiven 

^U.k  oi   watehin.  the  Hanks.     Not  untd  t  e 

"St    nu.s  ol    t))e  advaneino.   infantrv   he-.u,    to 

lose  then.elves  to  si,ht  in  thM,ush  .nerm'  t  e 

U   H^n  at  last  he  deeuled  that  the  tin^ 

make  h.s  presence  an.i  intentions  krx.un  the 

troop  uho  had  learned  uJiat  lire  reallv  is  The 
K;:  1"7^^r  '"  ^'-  tre^hes'l- 
Kini,.sAtneanshadheenintheiiddsinee  e 
-^H.nm^  ,,f  the  ean.pai.n  and.   besides      ..,: 

!•'  M.l.nest<.ekwhieh  does  nol  .„,,,.  t^K 
•'^  oi  ner.  es  u  here  any  thn..  short  .;;•[!;:  ;;:;:::: 
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natural    is    concerned.      'J'he    IJhodesians,    too, 
were  a  ^ele^nn  battalion  wliieli  had  ])een  lonjr  i„ 
t!ie    Held,    and    )iad    l)een   recruited    anionu' '"the 
wry  best  of  the  J^ritish  Colonial  elements.  "^Sueh 
tn.ops  as  .Ma.Ileson  was  leadinir  to  the  attack  of 
f>atenia  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  trifles.     IJut 
the  bus],  was  so  dense  and  the  enemy's  fire  so 
Iie.ivy  and  acrurale.  that  even  they  could  make 
\cry  hlilc  luad  a-ainst  the  determined  dd'ence. 
Ft  IS  insliit(ti\e.  w  Ik  ji  workin^r  Ihrou-ih  thick 
liii-h.  to  make  for  a  clearir)-.     Jt  assists  one  in 
peltirii:  ,,ne"s  JHarinLrs.  imd.   besides  (as   I   have 
iilrcady  been  carel'ni  to  explain),  {he  verv  si-Jit 
of   a    char   si);,ce    fascinates    by    its    pronMs(>^,>f 
a  cessation  from   the  arduous   toil— f,,,-  it  is  all 
that— of   foninur    ;,    ^^ay    throuuh    the    tan^rjcd 
thorny  underirrcu  th.     'I'he  Cermans  knew  the 
tatal  fascination  of  clearinirs,  and  had  everv  one 
of  them  carefully  covered  by  n)achine-<,Mms,  so 
that  the  moment  any  of  our  people  emertred  into 
tlie  open  they  came  mulcr  a  devastatini,'  fire  that 
•■'<'<<»!ntcd  for  a  larue  proportion  of  the  casualties 
sustained   in   |l,e  rarly  stages  of  the  fiLfht.       In 
addition  lo  the  machine  -run  (ir(-.  which  proved 
-so  deadly,  the  enemy  had  the  advantaue  of  the 
possession  of  several  pom-poms,   which   he  used 
with  considerable  moral,  if  little  .uatcrial  effect. 
I  know  of  nolhinix  more  demoralisinti  in  this 
M-rt  of  li-htin-  than  the  fire  of  this  parti.ailarlv 
dcMhsh   nun.   wjiieh  searches  everv   foot  (.f  the 
i^n.und  over  whieh  you  ha\e  to  advance  with  its 
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slreiuns  „f   little   shells   that   seem    t..   nrrivc   as 
Ihouirh  they  had  been  s(|uirte(l  fn.m  a  hose.      IL 
IS  Iriie  th^y  are  not  value  lor  iiionev  when  IhaL 
IS  measured  l.y  the  tale  of  casualties"  tluy  cause, 
hut   there   is   nothincr   more   calculated  to   make 
the  men  of  the  opposition  keei)  their  heads  down 
than   really   well-directed   pom-pom    fire.      .\nd 
whatever  failinLTs  as  a  soldier  the  (ierman  n-av 
have,  and  even  he  is  not  perfect  despite  all  his 
.srhoohnir  in  the  military  art,  if  there  is  one  thinn- 
lie  has  hltle  to  learn  alx.ut.  it  is  the  use  of  the 
tnaclnne-rrun,   whether  i.  l,e  pom-pom  or  riflc- 
eahhre  weapon. 

Invariably  },e  has  a  sure  and  certain  eve  for 
the  best  niachine-;rnn  position.     He  knows  ex- 
actly when   to  open  fire  so  as   to   produce   the 
ninxn.mm  of  effect  for  a  .riven  expenditure  of 
.'"innunition,  and  he  never  makes  the  mistake 
winch  so  many  younir  niacliine-Lrun  oHlcers  arc 
prone  to  fall  into  of  hanuinLr  on  too  jonir.     In  a 
word,  he  is  a  past-master  in  the  tactics  of  tlic 
niachine-aun,    and   applies   his   knowledge   alto- 
gether admirably.     Wherever   we   met  him.   it 
was  always  his  iiiachine-irun  fire  that  stood  i)ut 
as  the  one  thinix  that  was  prooerlv  c,«ntrollcd  and 
cfTeetive.      The    rilie   fire    of    his    .\skaries    was 
aways   beneath    contempt- half   a   uiiic   behind 
the  firing  hne  you  nii-ht  become  a  casualtv  from 
the   enemy's    rifle    fire.      Closer   up    vou  "nrndit 
be   Int.    because   accidents   are   alwavs   liable   to 
happen  even   when   African  natives  are   behind 
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the   rifles,    hut   il"   voii   were   hit 
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V(  rv  eertain  that  it 
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was  not  intentionallv.     But 


le  itiaehinc-i,uui  fire  was  another  mailer  allo- 


pether,  and  if  a  man  e\[)osr(l  hinisel 


witl 


amw  here 


lui  ranirc  of  a  (ierni 


m  <nin  lie  was 


inyly  lucky  to  escape  with  a  whole  sk 
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Towards   cvcninjr   the   troops   of   the   I 
Reserve  heiran  to  arrive,  and  the  atlaekinjr  l,at- 

le  oth  South 
ieneral 
isposed 


talions     were     reinforced     hy     ll 
African    Infantry.      Ahout    this    time    ( 
Malleson,    who    had    heen    seriouslv    ind 


le  com- 


all  day,  requested  to  be  relieved,  and  tl._ 
niand   of   the   attack   was   assumed   l)y   (leneral 
^j^hc.     Tlic  latter  at  once  i)ushed  forward  the 
esian.s,  with  orders  to  assault  the  Latema 


Rhod 


ridiz 


c  m  co-operation  with  tlie  Kiniz's  Af 


and  the  Raluchis.     1 


rieans 


wo  more  field  l)attcries  had 


hy    this    time   come   into    the   thht 
of  the   assault,    wliicl 


m   support 
1   was   pressed   lionie   with 


the    greatest    .rallanlry,    but    completelv    failed 
to  achieve  its  o])iective.     It  was  in  this  i)hase 


f    the    acti 


<'n    that    the    K.A.ll.    lost    tl 


commander,    Lieutenant-Colonel  Cral 


leu- 


was    killed    whil 


lani,    who 


Gcnerjil    'riirhc    tl 


e    gallantly    leading    1 


us    men, 


rew    in    half    the    .ith    South 


.A.ncans  in  support  of  the  attack,  but  st, 
headway  could  be  made  in  face  of  the  1 
fire  and  the  difficulties  of  the  bush 


111  no 
iea\v 


At  nbout  eight  o'clock  in  tl 


South  Afri 


•nns  arrived  from  Ta\(.'t; 


ic  cveninn-  the  Tth 


sent    by    Smuts    to   reinforce    Tiuhe's    } 


1,  and  were 
)riuadc. 
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Tiicir  arrival  decided  TiLrlie  that  the  cnlv  way 
the   attack    could    succeed    was   l.v   scndintj   the 
two     South     Alrlcan     hattalions     in     with     the 
I'ayoru  t  durin-  the  iii^ht.     'i'i,e  decision  was  a 
•larin-   one  and   one  that  carried   more   than   a 
I'tfl^'  nsk  with  il.     It  is  l,y  no  means  disparajr- 
in-  io  these  two  line  hattalions  to  sav  that  they 
l''i'l  li.-'d  very  little  training  in  I.avonet  (i^htinn^ 
^vhde  the  native  troops  they  were  l.einff  asked  to 
attack    with   the  white  arm    uere  adepts  at  the 
Gfame.      The   irmund   over   wj)ieh    thev    were   to 
advance  was  unknown,  since  there  had  been  no 
opportunity    of    reeonnoitrin-    ii.    r,(.r    was    it 
known    even    approximately    what    number    of 
nien  the  enemy  had  asailable.    True,  the  volume 
ol  hre  de\eloi)ed  did  not  arnrue  that  he  had  many 
ndes    HI    his    front    line,    but    then    it    was    hi's 
machmc-iruns  that  had  held  up  the  advance  .11 
J'i'.v.    .'"nd   there    was   no    [.ressinir   necessity    for 
liini  to  disclose  his  full  streniTth.     .\-ainst  this 
was  to  be  set  the  fact  that  the  bush  alonff  the 
"i"e  ol  the  nek  did  not  appear  to  be  verv  thick 
and    the   moon    was    in   its   first   quarter,    which 
meant  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  h^ht  for 
developmu   the   attack   up    till    midni-ht.      Rut 
-\en  ,t  there  had  been  stron-cr  reasons  a-ain.,t 
snHi  a  nmht  attack  than  there  were,  the  South 
Africans  would  have  be(>n  keen  to  trv  it      Thev 
had  been  smarting  under  the  lesson  of  Salaita 
i'T  weeks,   and  they   wanted  a  chance  to  wipe 
out  the  memory  of  its  bitterness. 


way 
the 
the 
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I 


iciikn;tr    Colonel   H 


in   coiniiiand   of   tl 


battalion    I' 
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H'    attack 
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■•'  i^ood  dtnl  of 
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•ipl'f'ared.   and  tl 


mc\ital)le  confi 


'sh  up  to  the  crest  in  the  face  of  st 
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i^iori  dininir  the 
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sell 


ri)Uir  oppo- 


y  a  stui.borneneinA.     Men  found  tl 


with 
Ion 


•es   without  t)fliecr.s,   and 


UUI- 


most  of  their 


olYwcvs   lost  touch 


P:  a   steady   trickle   of 


fonunand.s,   so  that  before 


down  the  slope.     It 


nicn   bcLfan    t 


o   eoinc 
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ment 


as  not  a  disorderly  retire- 


)y  any  means.      On  the  conf 


^vas  far  less  confusion   tl 


'■ary,   there 


reasonably    expected    in    the    a(?v 
stances  of 
bush.     Ti 


lan    ininrlit   Jiave   bee 
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a  niirht  attack  through   thick   tl 


tl 


le  men  mostlv  did 
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They 
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lorn 
riyht 


nn  the  1st  Kast  Af 


e  quietly  back  and  re-formed 


to 

restored 


ncan   15ii<rade. 


in  readinc 


so  m  aaani  when  cohesion  should  Jiave  be 


'SS 


en 


Tn  the  meantime  Frcelh  and  1 


command,    Major    Tl 
carrying    out    the    task 


lis  second-in- 
lompson,     were    gallantb 


oceupyiniT   the   hiffh 


assinrned    to    them    of 
ground   flankinrr   the   nek. 
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The  i"i)niier  made  his  way  up  the  stcej)  siilcs 
ol"  the  riduc  ol'  Laleiiia.  Hy  the  time  he  arrived 
at  the  (list  he  had  oidy  eiuhteen  men  with 
iiiiii,  but  Tu  \titheless  he  pi'dctcded  to  make 
fiood  his  jjosilioiK  and  was  presently  joined  hy 
a  few  lihodesians  and  Kind's  ,\tVienn  Kifles 
\vho  had  ehiuu"  to  thi-  crest  since  the  al)orti\e 
assault  of  the  al'ternoon,  ar\d  the  uallant  little 
part.N  luinu-  on  where  the\-  were  until  daxliuht. 
Thompson,  on  the  lUata  side,  had  had 
better  luck,  and  manau'ed  to  diii  himself  in  with 
about  170  men  in  a  posillon  dominatinLT  the 
nek.  Holh  he  and  I'reclh  receiwd  the  well- 
desei"\t(]  aw  aril  ol'  the  D.S.O.  for  their  ser\i(^es 
on  this  niyht.  'J'he  attack  on  the  nek  itself 
hnd  not  pronrcssed  much  lullcr  than  the  liank- 
inu  adventures.  Colonel  Hyron  met  with  the 
most  stuMxirn  resistance,  and  iiaiiud  the  ere  st 
of  the  ru  k  at  miihiiuht  with  about  twenty 
men.  T'lndinu  that  the  <iiemy  still  d(.minati(l 
the  ground  gained,  and  that  it  was  impossil)lc 
lor  him  to  advance  larther,  or  e\(  ii  to  riinain 
wlu're  Ik-  was  he  witlub-ew  his  sm;ill  Idrce  and 
retired  down  the  hill.  An  li(»ur  later  Tiulie 
sent  the  l.'JOIh  Hahichis  forward,  but  they  onlv 
Vioi  u|)  in  time  to  lind  that  Hyrori  had  been 
couipellcd  to  retire  and  that  I'rcclh  and 
Thompson  c(»uld  not  l)(  communicated  with. 
In  ''dl  the  circumst.uK  is.  it  w;is  oI)\ious  that  it 
was  of  rio  avail  to  attempt  to  retrieve  th(> 
failure.      The   moon   iiad  tjone  doxui.    the  niudit 
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was  jis  l.Imk  as  pitch,  and  with  ail  tlic  i,r,H,J 
\vill  in  the  world— and  there  was  tnnui-h  of 
that  to  u<)  r,,und-it  was  clear  that  if  llie  job 
'•oiild  not  he  done  hy  iiioonliuht,  it  was  hope- 
hss  to  conleniplate,  that  is  to  sav.  to  attempt 
Its  renewal  in  the  dark.  Tinjie  therefore 
oi-dcrcd  the  men  to  diy  in  astride  the  road  and 
wait  lor  dayliirht. 

The  sul)se(iuent  happening's  are  interesting 
I'-'i-  tlic  li-iit  they  throw  on  the  militarv  -^.,,1,,; 
or  Smuts.  It  was  a  case  of  Salaita  over  auain 
-  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of  a  stron<r 
|H»sition,  a-ainst  which  ^^v  had  in  vain  rammed 
•">r  heads  in  a  frontal  attack.  Verv  wdl;  let 
tlH"(  keei)  it  in  the  meanwhile,  ami  when  the 
time  was  ripe  they  would  find  it  quite  un- 
f'nal.Ie  l.y  reason  of  the  thin-s  that  were  in 
process  of  happeniiiLr  s(.m(\vhtre  else.  \fter 
nceivinur    (;,,,„, ,|    ',';„.,,^.-^    ,.^,|,,,_.j^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^^_ 

mkd  that  It  was  inadvisable  t..  press  the  frontal 
;'tlack,  and  that  it  uo«:l(l  he  Ixst  to  await  the 
"•M'lt  of  a  tm-mn-  movement  hv  the  mounted 
''•oops,  whi.!,  nMuemenl  had  alreadv  been 
^^vilvvv^].  Accordin-lv.  Ti^he  was  dirvcted  to 
wdhdraw  from  the  line  on  uhi.h  he  had  <hi'r 
himself  ,n.  While  his  r.tircn.nt  was  s(dl  in 
I)n.irress,  patrols  s(„t  to  en.h.^Nour  to  ..,  t  into 
touch  with  the  (lu.'.itiir  d(.|a,!„  ,,.,,1.  ,„,  (I,,. 
I-.drma  and  Kcala  ndo(s  came  in  u,lh  the 
luus  that  the  enemv  uas  in  rull  ntr.'it  and 
that    the    parties    und.  r    rreelh    an.'.    Th<,mps,"„i 
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were    even    then     in     full    (iceui)aLi(>n    of    l!ic 
I)()siti()n. 

No    (\n\\])[    l!ic    (kteriiiined    nature    ol     llic 
attacks,    and    i)artieularly    the    niuht   chaii^e    of 
the  S()i!l!\  Al'iicans.  had  l)adl>   shaken  ^hc  11,01  a! 
of  the  enemy's   troops,   hut  tiie  ultimate  cause 
of    his    ahandoiuuent    of    a    position    which    he 
had   demonstrated    Ins    ahility    to    hohi    against 
i'ronlal    attack    ^vas    iindouhlcdly    the    'jn-eat    of 
(inciopiiK'ut  and  the  ciitlinu'  of   his   retreat   to 
the    I'samhaia    iail\\a_\-    at    Kahc.      The    enemy 
Ib-fl   Ixhiiid  in   his  tetiremer;t  a  held  L',un,  three 
(if  his  precious  machinc-Liuns.  and  a  quantity  of 
;umiii  iiition.      What  casualties   he   sustained    in 
the  huhtinu   it   is  Marceiy  possible  to  estimate. 
In   all,   ahoiit  se\onty  of   iii-   dead  were  fourid 
after  the  enirancmeiit,  hut  ]\\^  losses  were  prol)- 
ahly    \er>-    much    hea\ier    than    these    limires 
Nvoiild  deiinle,  sinre  he  \vas  u'cnerally  very  car(^- 
lul  (o  reiiioNc  !iis  dead  and  wounded.     Our  own 
cisuilties    ;  mounted    lo    nearly    three    hundred 
kilKd    a.nd    wounded     not    a    ^(•ry    extravagant 
iniiiihcr  in  \ie\v  of  (he  character  of  the  fiLihtiic,' 
and   the   impnilaiice   of  the   iTsiilts  achie\'(!. 

While  thiM'  events  wvvr  happenitiu  l«>  the 
•'•''^l  <'l"  'I'a'da.  van  i)e\enter  was  iVciini;-  hi. 
"■••>■  caiitioiivlv    alonL--  the   road   rumiinn-  west    to 

^'"-'•■lll-  lie      lll(t      with      hut      slinhi      (.pposilion, 

Ihoiiol,  111,,  (ncmy  destroyed  all  li,,.  ,•,,;. .1  hridues 
as  he  rttu((|.  and  Moschi.  (Ik  railuav  t(  rinimis. 
wa  .  MKcessfiilly  .ucupifd  on  the    i.;ih.      K   was 
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unf'orluiiale    that    (lilliculLics    ol"    transport    luul 
pre\cntc(l   Stewart   and   the    l>t   Division   I'roin 
keepinu'  to   the  tinie-tnhle  designed   hy   Smuts. 
Had    he   been   able   to   adhere   to   it,    and    been 
astride   the   road   to   Kahe   when    van    l)e\  enter 
was    before    Moselii,    ;i    blow   niiylit   easily    iiave 
l)een   inliieled  on  the  enemy  wliieh  Mould  have 
liad  the  tllVet  o!'  shorteniuu"  the  eampaiun  verv 
ioaterially.       It    was    nt)t    until    the    lltli    that 
Stewart    and    van    l)i  venter    joined    hands    al 
Mo-hi.   by     whicli    tniie    the    enemy    lone    of 
snuie  six  companies,   v.hidi  had   retired  by   this 
westerly  road,  had  made  ^ood  its  retreat  U,  the 
Uuwu  and  Kahe. 

For  liie  next  few  days  there  wue  no  troop 
""uemenU  of  a.iy   imtx.rtanee.      Xol   ..nlv   was 
It  necessary  lo  consolidate  the  uains,  but  it  was 
isscnlial   lo   improve   the   road    between   Tavela 
••nid    Moschi.    ;donn-    uliich   all    the   supplies   for 
llie    force    operalino-    to    the    westward    w,.uld 
li.ive  to  pass.     The  i..ad  \vas  in  a  m  ncral  c..n- 
<hliun  that  c(uil(l  only  be  described  as  poisonous, 
'I     I    may    use    ihi>   expressive   and    put ures(jU(' 
Uiiii.      I   ha\e  seen   worse-   roads-^most  of   the 
<«'uidry    we    worked    over    in    South-West    was 
unrse      bill   not   very  much.      !•<„•  li^,.  ,.,uU..  nn 
Miller    side   of    Taxcta    it    was    simple    appalliu.r 
*'""'    'i'"^''    ""'it    b.    ,arry    a    luavv     \nlumc    n? 
'"ot..r   Iradi,.    uhich    it    wo.il.l    lia\(     t-^   do    if   it 
was   I,,  be  ,,|    any   use.      \\,||,    i|„.   ,,Mnv   s,  ason 
='IM>'oaehinn-,    it    uas   hopeless   to   depend    upon 
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.•mlinal  trans])()il,  htciuisc  the  whole  of  Ihc 
district  is  cuunlry  ulicrc  llic  drtadtd  tsc-tse 
fl\-  abounds.  ;ind  iKitlici-  iioist  s  jior  cattle  can 
exist   for  any  K  iiulli  of  time. 

T  am   hy  uo   means  an  authority  on   *'  fly  '' 
anil    ha\e    little    acijiiainlani  e    with    its    hal)its, 
hut  of  its  deadliness  to  animal  life  I  do  know 
soniethinnf.      JIoiscs   and    cattle   bitten    by    the 
tse-tse    will    often    work    on    (juite    ha|)iiily    for 
two  or  three  vs'eeks  -until  the  iirst  rain  comes, 
and   then   their  dissolution    is   rai)id.      Later   in 
the  eami)aiL!ii.   when  the  rains  had  set  in,   van 
l)e\enter's     mounted     dixision     lost     half     its 
horses   in  a   little  over  a   month,   j)rinei|)ally   as 
a  result  of  the-  lly  and  horse  sickness.      It  will 
be     readily     rec(.onised,     then,     Ih.at     the     lirsl 
essential  to  an\-  further  advance  was  to  ^et  the 
roads  into  a  dicenl  slate  of  repair.     My  dint  of 
the   most    slrtinious   labour   the    worst    parts   of 
the  'l'a\cla   vku]  were  made  u-ood   by   the   ISth, 
and    nconnaissances    were   carried    out    towards 
l!ie   Ihwui  rl\cr  and  the  Kahc  position.      Vmv.i 
T.ow     until     the    L'Ist    there     was    a     .-,..d    ,K  al 
of   desnllMiy    Ijnhliim-,    some    ..f    it    of    a    severe 
eharacler,  as  when   the  (iiemy  attack,  d  (uneral 
Sli(i)par(rs   Isl    Division  at   Store    .,n   the   niMht 
of  the  L'Olh.     (Shcppard  was  now  in  conun.md 
"I    II"-   division.    ^1    place   of   Slewarl      who    j,ad 
I'eturtud   to   India.) 

The   ..bieelivc   m|    the    op,  ration-,    whidi    had 
now  dcveloiied   was   the  eaptinv   of  the    line  of 
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tlic  ]{u\\u,  ind  j);irti(iilarl\-  of  the  stroiiu'  posi- 
tion at  Kalic.  Ol"  course-,  Siiiuts'.s  favourite 
inaiKruvre  of  a  wide  tiirniim"  inoveineiit  a<>aiu 
caiiie  Mito  c\i(lence,  and  it  was  curious  to  see 
how  al)sohitel\-  the  stoi'V  ol'  tiie  li^ht  at  Latenia- 
Hcata  repealed  ilscll'  in  these  hiter  operations. 
Van  l)t\enter  was  dis[)atehed  from  Mosehi 
with  the  1st  S.A.  Mounted  Briiradc,  the  Uh 
South  African  Horse,  and  two  tield  batteries, 
with  oidcrs  to  cioss  the  Paniiani  ri\er  and  jjet 
in  rear  ol  the  position  at  Kalie  station.  He 
experienced  considerable  dillieulty  in  carryinp: 
out  his  instructions,  not  only  on  aecount  of  the 
nature  of  the  almost  inii)enetrable  bush,  but 
tin'ouuh  the  constant  opposition  of  the  eneiriy. 
However,  he  succeeded  in  his  task,  and  occu- 
])ie<l  in  succession  Kahe  and  liauniann  Hills 
and  Kahe  station. 

As  soon  as  \an  l)e\ enter's  mo\ement  had 
dc\clopc(l,  the  trooi)s  under  Sheppard  were 
ordered  to  ad\ance  and  attack  the  enemy  [)osi- 
tion,  which  was  on  the  edire  of  a  clearinir  in 
the  <lense  bush,  with  its  Hanks  resting  (.n  the 
Delu  and  Soko  Xassai  ri\ers.  Shepi)ard's 
intention  was  to  lia\e  used  the  .'Jrd  S,.\.  In- 
fantry Hriirade  lo  envelop  the  enemy's  ri^ht 
flank,  at  tli(  same  lime  ddixerintr  a  frontal 
attack  with  the  icmainder  of  his  force.  'I'iie 
advance  of  the  lUd  l^riirade,  li(»\V(  \(  i ,  was  so 
much  imj>eded  by  the  density  of  tlie  bush  tliat 
il  lailcd  to  come  into  action  in  time  t«)  produce 
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d    pcaU.    .ttc.„„,K    t„    ,.„.s    tl,c.    clcri,.,,    i„ 
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Cerniiin    colony    was   completed   in    very    little 
more  than  a  fortnight's  strenuous  campaiuninff. 
Thus  by  the  genius  of  a  great  soldier  had  the 
position    heeu    completely    re\crsed.       At    the 
beginning  of   March   the  enemy   was  not   only 
holding  on  to  all  that  was  his  before  the  war, 
l)ut  he  was  in  occupation,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
a    \cry   considerable    area   of    l^rltish    territory. 
liy  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  same  nK)nth 
he  had  not  only  been  ousted  entirely  jrom  the 
British   area,    but   had    lost   the   most   desirable 
l)art  of  his  own  dominion,  with  its  vast  planta- 
tions   of    coffee    and    other    produce,    and    its 
wonderful   potentialities   of   development. 

More  than  his  material  loss,  he  had  suffered 
the    humiliation    of   severe   defeat    in    the    iichl 
and  a  consequent  deterioraticm  in  the  moral  of 
the  native  troo|)s  who  formed  the  bulk  of  his 
forces.     The  weakness  of  the  native  is  that  he 
does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  tactical 
retreat.     He  is  cpiite  able  to  grasp  the  necessity 
of  retreating  when  he  has  been  soundlv  beaten 
in  a  s(piare  light,  and  he  will  come  again  after 
he   has  been  beaten,   but  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  niceties  of  the  retirement  to  elude  a  turn- 
ing  or   enveloping    movement    which    is   takin.r 
l;  ace  s.miewhcre  beyond  his  ken.     Jle  is  xery 
iiMy  to  ascribe  it  to  something  else  than   tlu 
•soldierly    appreciation    of    ...n    imp..ssil,le     posi- 
tion,  and   to   lose   heart   aiul   confidcn.c   in    the 
''"•1<>-  wlio  seems   to   hi,,,   an   adept   in  the  art 
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of  running  :i\v;iy  lo  moid  cominir  to  urips  with 
his  enemy.     Another  by  no  means  insinnifieant 
moral  ellVel  was  likely  to  be  jjiodueed  on  the 
native   mind   by   the  con.iuest  of  the   Kiliman- 
jaro  area.      I    believe   thai    the   natives   have    a 
legend    that    whoever    possesses    the    beautiful 
mountain—Kilimanjaro     is     surely     the     most 
beautiful  of  solitary  peaks— will  rule  the  whole 
country.     The  value  of  such  an  impression  on 
the  -superstitious   African   juind   is  too  obvious 
to  be  discounted. 

The   result   of   these   i)rcliminary   operations 
had   been   all   tliat   the   most   exacting   of  coni- 
manders-in-chief  could   have   wished.      Indeed, 
so    rapid    had    been   their  success    that    it    had 
almost  outrun  orijanisation,  and  a  halt  had  to 
be  called  to  rcor^ranise  the  forces  for  the  next 
forward  mo\e,  and  to  rest  the  troops  after  the 
arduous  work  ..f  the  month.     A   ehain  of  out- 
I)osts    was    aceordinyly    established    alontr    the 
IJuwu,    (General   Ileachpiarlers   was   renioml  to 
Moschi,  and  all  the  troops  who  could  be  spared 
were    sent    to    the    healthier    loealities    to    re- 
cuperate, while  the  work  uf  prei)aring  transport 
and  supply  went  forward. 

Two  batteries  of  armoured  cars  were  almo.st 
due  to  arri\e  from  Knuland,  and  I  was  sent 
jlown  to  Mombasa  to  superintend  their  disem- 
l)arkalion  and  l„  brinn-  ihcu.  up  to  the  front 
as  soon  as  they  slunihl  be  landed  and  (if  f,,,. 
service.     This  meat.t  a  lew  (piiel  days  in  Mom- 
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basa,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  })lacc  I 
slujiild  reconnncnd  as  a  pleasure  resort.  Of 
course,  l)einti'  praitically  on  the  Juiuatur,  one 
e\i)ects  it  to  be  hot.  l'ersonall\ ,  I  hke  tiie 
tropics,  but  .Moiu])asa  is  too  nuith  hke  an  oven 
to  appeal  to  anxthinir  but  a  salamander.  'I'here 
is  only  one  c-ool  spot  in  the  place,  and  that  is 
the  veranda  of  the  club  in  the  e\eninLj,  when 
the  sea  breeze  has  (rained  some  strength,  but 
even  then  you  cannot  help  rememberinir  that 
a  little  later  you  will  lie  under  a  mosquito  net 
and  jjcrspirc  as  thouifh  in  a  seven  times  heated 
Turkish  bath,  liut  any  kind  of  civilisation  is 
])referable  t(»  active  service  in  the  bush — or, 
at  any  rate,  I  would  rather  put  it  that  even 
Mombasa  affords  a  welcome  relief  to  the  cver- 
lasliny  tracklessness  of  interior  Africa,  with  its 
perennial  dirt  and  never-ceasinir  plai^ue  of 
insect  pests.  I  don't  know  why  Europeans 
choose  to  live  in  such  ))laces,  unless,  perhaps,  it 
is  for  tlie  i)urpose  of  extending  hospitality  to 
poor  soldiers.  They  certainly  do  that,  as  I 
know  from  i)leasant  e\j)erience. 
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i'iu;i'Ai(i.\c;    im:  sixond  {■A^(l"\IG\■ 

'''"•;  l)atterics  wl.i,],  T  had  been  sent  down  to 
receive  arrived   fron,    Knuland  towards  the  end 
ol     -March    an<l    were    rapidly    .hseiuharked    at 
iMl-ndm,.       \\ith..,.t   dehiy    thex    were    moved 
»>>    rail     „  \oi,  and  then.r   proceeded   bv   road 
t()  -Mbuyuni,  where,  it  was  underslood,  we  were 
to  spend  the  rainy   season.      A   oood   deal   was 
to     be    done     before     we     could     hope    to     ..<, 
'•"•^^•'"•'  •      'i'i'ere    was    not    a   sinul.    spare    p^u't 
'"■    ^■^■l>l^'f'^'"ient    lor    any    ot    the    cars;    nol     a 
tyre  nor  a  spare  wheel  lor  either  armoured  cars 
or  transport  vehicles  had  been  broni-ht  out  will, 
then.,  nor  was  it  possible  to  discover  that  anv 
were    on    the    way.       This    opened    up  a    y,r\ 
Picasino.    p,„,p,,t     i„^,^.^.j^     j.,^.    ^_^^,^^^    ^^^^^^^ 

^"•nved    iron,    home    before    the    next    forward 
move  bc-an  it  was  diflicult  to  see  how  Uie  cars 

i^l^s   uhen   they   are    unavoidable,    but   to   take 

'^■••ivy  arn,oured  c-ars  into  the  African  bush  with 
no  means  of  makin-  o-ood  defects  o    of  reuair 

;;'^  ^'-  -- liable  nunor  csualtics  entailed  ^^v 
tl.c   rou,h    work   these   cars   had    before-    IIku," 
--ned    to    u,e    to    be    ^oin.   farther   than    wJs 
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justifiable.  The  only  annouied  cars  ol"  the  type 
in  the  country  were  those  that  h;ul  been  work- 
ino-  under  Xalder,  and  althouuh  I  had  sent 
round  with  him  the  ujiole  of  the  spares  and 
replacements  we  had  taken  to  South-West,  I 
'vucw  I  could  not  rely  on  him  for  help,  because 
oi"  the  rapid  rate  at  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  use  them.  As  a  matter  ol"  fact,  he 
hiniself  was  almost  stranded  lor  want  of  certain 
essential  [)arts  for  his  own  cars. 

I     retiorted     this     matter    of     shortaije     to 
Ci.II.Q..   and  was  instructed  to  ^o  to  Nairobi 
and  see   what   I  could  raise  in  the  way  of  car 
stores  there.     Nairobi  was  as  badly  ofl'— I  could 
ha\  e     anythinn-     except     what     was    required ! 
However,  urnent  cables  were  sent  to  England 
requestiniv     the     immediate     dispatch     of     the 
necessary   stores,    and  with  that  nuich   done   I 
had  to  return  empty-handed  to  Mbuyuni.     By 
this   lime   (i.II.Q.    had    been   established   com- 
fortably  at  Old   Mosehi,  and  thither  I   betook 
uiyself    to    report    the    result    of    my    visit   to 
^;lu•obi.     My  instructions  were  to  strip  the  one 
batter.N-    of   wheels    and    all    parts    that    I    con- 
sidered   essential    in    order    to    keep    the    other 
in  the  field  for  two  months,  and  to  report  when 
the    work    had    been    aecom|)lished.      That,    .-f 
course,   meant  that  the  one  battery  was  to   be 
eompletely  demobilised  to  put  the  other  on  its 
feet.       My    reflections    were    .somewhat    bitter 
when  I  thounrht  of  the  fine  organisation  of  the 
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Naval  armoured  car  lorcc,  with  ils  simply  price- 
less personnel,  which  had  all  been  blown  to  the 
I'om-  winds  when,   for  some  obscure  reasons,  it 
had  been  disbanded  six  months  before  and  then 
revived  in  this  piecemeal  fashion  under  another 
organisation,     hurriedly    sjot    together    and    as 
hurriedly   sent  on   active   ser\ice  entirely   wit!i- 
out  essential   equipment.      However,    tiiere  was 
this    imieh    of    comfort    in    the    situation,    that 
whatever   the    shortcomings    in   this   one    direc- 
tion,  we  were  at  least   well   supj)lied   with   the 
actual  fin-htint,'  material,  and  if  we  could  manaire 
to  eq-nn  and  keep  one  battery  i,n)inrr  \[  \v,„ihl 
be  somethinti  to  tlie  qcKid. 

It   will    perhaps    j)e    interestinix.    as    well    as 
servintr  to  preserve  continuity,  to  ulance  brielly 
at  the  situation   at  this  time  in   its  relation  to 
the  future   of   the   o'-cratioi-.   about    t(.    be   in- 
itiated.    It  has  already  l)ecn  recorded  that  the 
mounted  troofis  under  van  Deventer  liad  occu- 
]^ied     Aruscha     late     in     March.       'J'his     place 
constituted  a   convenient   /;:>////   d'dppiii   for  an 
invasion    of   the    interior,    directed    airainst  the 
central    railway    frun.     I)ar-cs-Salaam    <.n    the 
r.>ast  to  rjiji  on  Lake  Tanuanyika.     For  some 
rr.'iM.n  the  enemy  failed  to  ai)preciate  the  possi- 
bilities ot  an  advance  aloncr  th.is  line,  and  with- 
drew   the   SIX   companies   which    had    oritrinally 
been     before     Stewart     in     his    advance     from 
Lonir.do  and  attached  them   to  his  main  force 
in  the  Pare  hills.     This  left  only  a   weak  de- 
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taclimcnt  i  )  oppose  \;in  Dcvtntcr  I'iirlhcr  west, 
;iiul   it  wiis  this  fact  tliat  (ktcnniruw]  Smuts  to 
make  an  advance  in  force  and  to  aim  at   Kili- 
niatinde,     on     the     Central     JJailway,     without 
waiting  UTitil   the   cessation  of  the   rains   wliich 
were   now   due   at   any    time.      Another   factor 
tliat  wein-hed  in  the  decision  was  that  the  rains 
are    most    violent    in    the    Kilimanjaro-Aruscha 
district,    while    farther   to   the   west  and   south 
they  arc  usually   nuicli  linjiter,  and  are  not  of 
a    character    to    hold     up    military    operations 
critirely.      'I'he   main   diflicnlty    was  to   concen- 
trate the  necessary  force  at  Aruscha  and  initiate 
tlie  forward  movement  before  the  rains  broke 
and   made   movement  on  the  roads  convcrnin^r 
on  Aruscha  impossible.     The  whole  of  the'^L'nd 
Division   was   to   be   employed   in    these   op.  ra- 
tions, while  the   1st  and  .'Jrd   Di\isions  we!     to 
remain   in  (piarters  until   the  end  of  the   rainy 
season  made  possible  a  resumption  of  ihe  cam- 
paign  a^rainst   the   enemy's   main   force   nearer 
the  coast. 

This  bold  stroke  was  expected  to  result  in 
the  (krmans  beinir  eotuj)clled  to  detach  a 
r.nisiderable  force  from  the  main  bod.-  to  deal 
with  van  Deventer,  in  which  case  Smuts  could 
remlorce  the  latter  and  still  retain  under  his 
own  hand  sufJicient  troo[)s  successf-illv  to  carry 
out  an  offensive  a-ainst  the  depleted"  encmv  in 
the  Pare  and  rsaud)ara  hills.  It  was  abi- 
con(eptu)n  and  one  that   required  eonsiderable 
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nidtal  courjmc  to  iiursuc.     Tlic-c  was  tlic  risk 
that    the    rainy    season   miuht    pro\e    to    be    of 
more  than  a\era^e  sevcritx',   in   which  ease  van 
l)e\ enter    iiiiLiht    find    himself    isohited    iii    the 
interioi-.     without     the    |)ossihihl\-    of     yetting 
supphes  of  food  and  ammunition  and  with  re- 
sultant risk  of  disaster,      As  a   matter  of  faet, 
somethinn'    \erv    nearly     resemi)linL;'     this    <lid 
liapi»en  e\entually,   ^\hen   tiie  (iermans   realised 
the  potent  threat  of  \an  l)e\ niter's  rapid  move- 
menl  ipti  the  ner\e  centre  of  the  Colony.     Most 
«'f    their   supplies  and    recruits    for   their   native 
army    wire    drawn    fniui    the    Tahora    district, 
which    was    threatened    hy    SmutsVs    far-sccinjj 
stiaULjy.     and     they     were    comi)clled    to    take 
nuasmes    to   sta\e   it   off.    measures   that   came 
;  Iniost  witliin  rcich  of  success,  hut  for  the  sol- 
di(  rl>-  skill  of  \an  Deventer  ai.d  the  constancy 
ol'  his  South  Africans. 

On   April    Isl    the   hcaihpiarters  of   the   *Jnd 

Dixision  wtre  at  Aruscha,  with  the  1st  .M(.unled 

J?ri^a(ie   and    two   hatlcrics,    while    Ihe   infantry 

of    the   .'Jrd    Hri^ade    was   on    its    way.      !n    the 

meantime  \an  l)e\entcr  had  no    h.cn  idle,  and 

had    pushed   l.is  dctachuK  ids   lorward   a,   far  as 

Lolkiss.ilc,  ahout   lliirt\-li\e  miles  lo  the  south, 

where  tlic\    had  (  ohm    into  contact  with  a  sironij 

(ncm\     force    d(  I'iridmL;-    the   only    water    supply 

in   the   \icimt\.      On   the  ninjil   of  tJi,    lUt]  the 

mountcfl    hrinade    was    moved    (|iii(  tly    out    of 

Aruscha,     and      i)y     daylinjit      Iiad     ((.mplelcly 
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surrounded    the   CJcruian    force,    wliioh    was   in 
position  on  a  rocky  liill.     The  ensuing  action 
lasted  throughout   all  the  two   following  days, 
when  the  enemy  surrendered   with  nearly  five 
h-undred  men,  of  wliom  se\enteen  were  whites, 
and    two    machine-guns.      Some    stores    and    a 
number  of  pack  animals  also  fell  into  the  hands 
of    van    Dcventer's    i)coi)le,    hut   not    the    least 
nuportant  capture  was  that  <.f  documents,  f,-,,,,, 
which    It    was   clear    that    C.-loncl    von    l.cttow 
intended  to  reinforce  the  posts  ;,t   r/ionie  and 
Kondoa   Irangi,  which   were  the  first  (.hjcctivcs 
of  tlic   liritish   advance.      In   the   h-ht   of   this 
information,   Smuts  ordered  the  ndynnvc  t,.  I.c 
pressed  with  all  possible  speed  bv  the  mounted 
troops,  wlule  the  infantry  was    o  WAUnv  up  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  would  [)crmit. 

This  brings  us  to  the  time  at  which  mv  own 
pcoi)le    -ere  exerting  a'l   t!ieir  encriries   in   the 
task  of  getting  the  one  batlerv  rcadv  f..r  imme- 
diate   service,    in    <,rdcr    to    take    part    in    this 
forward  operation  under  van  Dcxcnfcr      Whit 
jveculd  n<.t  strip  off  the  (ar,  u\-  the  other  we 
h.'id    to    imp'rovise.       For    instance,    oriirinally 
every  c;t  had   been  erpiipped  uiH,  .-,  shield   for 
I.c  inaMm,  l,ut  these  l.ad  all  dis.pp,arcd  after 
the  cars  lu.d   !,ecn   taken   oser   from   the   Xavv 
So  to  take  their  pla.e  we  prnc  r  ,1  .u,,i  ,,,i,,,;„ 
sloepers,  cnt  them  into  three     ,nd  bv  cuttin-r  a 
irwn-port   in    each    en<l    an<i    Ml.ng   a    dampmg 
'"•rangemeut    t..   -rip    the    water-ja.  k.  | .    u,    «<,( 
"^  24. 
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two  excellent  hulkt-proof  shields  out  oi'  each 
sleeper.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I  was  able  to 
report  that  the  battery  was  lit  to  take  the  field, 
and  received  orders  to  take  it  on  and  report  to 
(General  Bcrranire  at  AruMha. 

I  knew  that  it  was  uoini;  t(^  be  a  toucli-and- 
^o  business  with  the  rains.  If  we  could 
neu^otiate  the  eiiihly  odd  utiles  from  Mbuyinii 
to  Aruseha  in  three  or  four  da>s,  we  should  be 
all  ri^ht.  If  not.  then  it  luiLiht  be  weeks  before 
we  conid  uet  up.  A'ready  there  were  reports 
of  heavy  rains  to  the  north  of  Mcru.  and  a 
mechanical  lran<[)ort  cohmin  of  TiLiht  cars  had 
taken  the  best  part  of  a  fortnii:lit  to  cover  the 
distance,  and  only  n(,t  through  by  dint  of  ;h.c 
most  slreiHious  exertions  on  the  part  (»f  olliceis 
and  men,  with  the  assistance  of  uanixs  of 
natives.  However,  the  pc('|»Ic  who  knew  the 
country  averred  that  these'  were  not  the  *•  l)i^ 
rains.'    but  only  the  forertnuiinu:  slie)wers. 

So,  on  April  Ttli,  xve  set  out  from  Mbuyuni 
on  the  lirst  stai-e  of  the  journey  and  arrived  at 
'I'avela  without  incident,  save  that  a  ^ood  deal 
of  delav  was  caused  by  the'  badness  of  the'  roads 
ir.  the  l.umi  valley.  Thr  ne'\|  day's  march  was 
to  \e\v  .Mnschi.  and  this  was  also  easy.  |{oads 
were  (juite  yood.  and  liad  been  inipn.vid  by  the 
pionet:rs,  so  that  th«v  were'  not  nnicji  inferior 
to  a  third-class  cniititrv  road  in  l'".nL;lan(l.  On 
the  !>th  we'  left  Nb.scjii  ui||,  Hie  intdiliou  ,.f 
^cttinu    riudil    thnnmh    t..     AruMha    if    at    all 
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possible,  hut  as  c\cnts  turned  out  \vc  were  not 
to    make    the    acquaintanee    of   that    place    lor 
another   fi\e    weeks.      For   the   Hrst   liaU-do/.en 
miles   tlie   road   was  not   had,   and   it   was   only 
wlien    we   reached    tlie   crossimr   ,,r   tlie    Kikafii 
river  that  we  heuan  to  encounter  real  difliculties. 
Tlic    rains    cf    tiie    pre\ious    week    had    swollen 
the  current  so   that  it  ran   like  a  miilrace  and 
the  water  in  the  ford  was  more  than  axle  deep, 
while  the  approaches  were  slippery  and  rou-h. 
with  a  gradient  <.r  alx.ut  one  in  jjxe  I'cr  half  a 
nnlc   on   either   side   of   the    lord.       IW   lashin- 
pieces  ,.|'  tarpaulin  over  the  radiators  and  wrap^ 
I>iMi'-   cloths    round    car!)urettors   and    ma-netos 
to   keep  cut   the   water,    we  eventuallv   not   the 
ears  across  in  al.out  Ihree  hours,  thou-h  two  of 
the  armoured  vehicles  stopped  in  the  n.iddle  <.l 
tile   lord   through    water   in   the   mairnetos,   and 
''-•'d    to    he    hauled    out    l,y    man-power.      K^u^ 
when   the  cars  uere  across  o,u-  dilliculti.  s  were 
l)y  no  means  at  an  end.     Xo„e  of  ih,.  (.„ni„,,, 

was  pulhn-  well,  and  to  -ei,  lorn  tons  of  car  and 
;""'">;'•  "P  .1   steep,   shppn-y   slope,   will,  a  sur- 
t:iee    like    an    exa-rerate.!    shiet    of    corru-rat,,] 
"•'•"  was  sluxr  man-killinu  work.      However    it 
w.'is    .uanaircd    at    last,    arul    we    r.ached    Sou'iali 
House,  the  sauu.  nioh|.     W,,  |,„,  ,,„|^.  ,.^,^^,^^,^, 
'I  I'.n-c  (pr.rtcr  of  the  distance  assiirncd  to,-  11,,. 
'kv  s  march,  hut  still  I  thouirht  we  had  not  done 
;'t   ^.M   hadly.      .\t   So,nnli    IIo.isc,   ue   found   the 
•'«l'^'-'th  .Alruan  Inla.iliy.  under  an  <.hl  f.iend 
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«>r  Lhc  Soulh-Wcst  campaio-n,  Colonel  Kirk- 
I>.ilri(k,  and  Rottonilcy's  I'Jth  South  Africans, 
Ix'th  these  battahons  beinff,  like  ourselves,  en 
route  to  join  van  Dcvcntcr. 

Very  heavy  rain  I'dl  dtn-ing  the  niuht,  and 
in  the  uiornincr  the  roads  were  far  too  bad  for 
the  ears  to  move,   though  the  rain   had  ecased 
.'•nd   a    hot  sun   promised   well   for  later   in   the 
<l.i.N.      The  rain  held  off,   so  that  we  were  able 
to  uiMve  at  noon,  and  reached   the  Sania   river 
thai  ni-ht.     The  crossing  was  bad,  but  nothin- 
like  as  difhcult  as   that  of  the   Kikafu,   and   we 
were   able   to   act  everything   across   with   very 
little  delay,     'i'he  infantry  moved  on  the  same 
inuht.  in  order  to  cross  the  waterless  belt  which 
extends   fn)m    here    to   Kaslhauser  durin<r   the 
fo"l,   dark  hours.      \Ve  deferred  our  departure 
'inhl  da-  h-ht  next  morninir,  since  it  is  quite 
nni)()ssible  to  move  heavy  cars— or  anv  cars,  for 
that  matter— on  these  roads  in  the  (iark. 

In  some  respects  this  day's  march  was  „ne 
ot    the    u.ost   strenuous   we    had    l„   make,    and 
was  rcMuniscent  of  some  of  the  hardest  „f  our 
days    ,n    Soulh-West   Africa.      The   cnuntrv    is 
rocky,    and    huirc    j„,nl(lers    outcrop    from    the 
'•"•"'•    m.-ikin-    advance    by    losv-huntf    cars    like 
';"■;  •"•'"•"•••*''l   ^«  hides  a  n.atter  of  cnsidcrable 
<hlWu\ly.      I„    half   a    .Jo.en    places    ,(    required 
two  or  three  hours'   u.-rk   with  pick  and  shovel 
by  all  hands  to  make  progress  |)ri;clic.ible.     Tlu> 
worvl    pia.cs   were   in    a   .eru  s  of   ste(  p   d-.n-as. 
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where  tlic  best  we  could  do  was  to  case  off  the 
edges  of  the  rock,  so  as  to  make  the  road  a  little 
less  like  a  great  staircase,  and  then  to  let  the 
cars  bump  down  with  all   the  brakes  hard  on 
and  screaming.     At  one  place  in  particular  I 
know  e\eryone  else  thought  it   was  impossible 
to  get  the  cars  down  without  smashing  them, 
liut    I    had    seen    what    could    be   done    ^vit!l 
armoured  cars  on  the  other  side  ot  the   Con- 
tinent, and  this  place  was  not  as  bad  as  some 
I  had  seen  safely  negotiated,  so  we  tried  it  and 
got  them  all   down   safely.      All   the   same,    I 
was  very  much  relieve  1  when  the  last  car  was 
at  the   bottom.      It  is  one   thing   doing    these 
perilous  feats  of  driving  with  people  who  know 
their  cars,   but  (piitc  another  when   they  have 
no     experience     of     this     kind     of     motoring 
acrobatics. 

After    we    had    safely    crossed    tlic    rougli, 
waterless  belt,  tlie  road  on  was  not  bad  as  far 
as  the  Fssa  river,  but  here  we  again  met  dilli- 
culties.     There  were  two  arms  of  the  ri\cr  to 
!)('  crossed.     The  water  in  both  was  fortunatciv 
low,  but  the  gradients  leading  down  to  ihe  fords 
were    steep    and    the    track    was    very    sc\crcly 
<ut  up.     All  the  cars  had  to  be  assisted  up  the 
farther  slopes  by  the  united  manpower  of  the 
battery.      What   this   means   under   a    powerlul 
I'opif  sun  and  in  the  dami..  enervating  heal  of 
the    Kast   African  bush  catuutt  l>e  descril)ed     it 
must    be   experienced    lo   be    appreciated.      liy 
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the  lime  ovcrythinir  was  across  and  at  the  top 
••I    Ihv  made,   all   hands   were   in   the  last  staire 
J'l    |)hys,(al   exhausti,,,,.    s„    1    derided    to   eanip 
I'ere  lor  the  niuht  and   make  an  earlv  start  in 
llie  niornniir.     Dmino  tlie  niuht,  Jiouever,  the 
ram    came    down    as    it    can    rain    onlv    in    the 
tropics,    and    l,y    morninir    the    road    had    heen 
translormed  into  a  veritable  morass  lor  a   mile 
«'n  l)cyond  our  can.p.      JL.wever,   the  rain  had 
(•eased    and    I    was    anxious    to    make    Arnscha 
heh.re  the  breaking  of  the  real   rains,   so   I  de- 
Mde.l   to   risk  a    move.      1   minl.L  have   the   cars 
l).)-ocd,   ),„t  we  miuht  just  as  well  he  stuck   in 
trym-  as  to  stay  still  and  natch  the  roads  nrow 
worse. 

Wc    had   now    o„t   into   the   river   country, 
^vh■ch     was     intersected     by     numen.us     small 
streams,     the     crossino-     of     which     meant     in 
cver\     case    nian-handlinn-    the    cars    up    steep 
l^reasy    slop<.s   and    entailed    the   oHnnncst   kind 
<>^l    hard  labour  .,n  everyne.  ollieers  and  men. 
J  Id  ail  were  keen  to  j-et  on.  an.l  m  s[)ite  of  the 
al)|cct  discouifort  of  tropical   deluires   bv   ninht 
''"('     iKNcr-ceasino      labour     |,v     dav     no»odv 
^Tun.bled,    bet   put   his   back   into  tlie   work   in 
the-  dclernunation  that  whoever  else  was  to  be  out 
;•'   "'e  picture  the  armoured  cars  at  least  would 
•;'  ;■';    '"/i-nc.       in    the   end    we    were    to    (ir.d 
"'••'I    ""■   '<'rccs  or  \,ture  were   too  strono-   iV.r 
"'•    '"'^    "    '^    '"    '••"    P'd    to    the   .redit   of    (he 
non-euuimisMoiKcl  olii, ,  rs  and  men  ot  the  b.d- 
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tcry  that  [hey  most  loyally  responded  to  the 
calls  made  by  their  oilicers  on  tlieir  endurance 
and  fortitude  duriny  a  time  of  extreme  liard- 
ship. 

We  had  been  \ery  seriously  hampered  by 
the  l(jrry  carryinn-  our  reserve  anununition, 
whieh  was  not  i)o\\erful  enouuh  to  negotiate 
the  heaw  grades,  and  whieh  was  so  top-heavy 
as  to  be  danuerous  on  the  slii)pcry  nuid  of  the 
hill-side  roads.  In  many  places  these  roads- 
tracks  would  be  a  better  definition — had  a  sh)pe 
downwards  of  forly-ii\e  decrees,  and  on  many 
occasions  we  found  it  necessary  to  take  the 
cars  alony  sinul.\-,  with  as  many  men  as  could 
get  near  holdinj^^  the  car  up  io  prevent  it  from 
siippinjjr  sideways  down  the  kloofs.  Several 
times  our  annnunition  lorry  had  taken  complete 
char?e  and  skidded  itself  into  positions  whi<h 
entailed  h(»urs  of  work  to  uet  it  back  on  the 
road.  After  a  yood  deal  of  consideration  I 
determined  to  abandon  it  and  j)ush  on  with  the 
armoured  cars  alone.  It  was  taking  risks,  be- 
cause we  were  on  a  road  bare  of  all  other  troops 
and  open  to  attack  by  the  enemy,  but  then  it- 
was  obvious  that  if  I  did  not  drop  the  lorry 
we  should  never  uet  throuirh  at  all.  So  it  was 
left  with  a  small  yuMrd  at  the  crossintr  ,,f  the 
TeiiLferu.  and  we  pushed  on  in  the  endeavour 
to  reach  Aruscha  with  at  kast  the  liyhtinn" 
portion  of  the  l)attcry. 

A  mile  on  froui  where  we  had  left  the  lorry 
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was  a  vc!y  bad  ri\cr  crossing — tlie  worst  we 
had  yet  cncounlcicd.  Not  only  were  the 
approach  gradients  h)iif?  and  steep,  but  the 
ford  \vas  deep  and  full  of  heavy  boulders,  so 
that  before  we  could  attempt  the  erossing  we 
had  to  spend  a  couple  of  hcjurs  in  removing 
the  bigger  stones  to  make  the  foid  practicable 
f(»r  the  ears.  On  the  farther  side  the  road 
sloped  away  heavil\  towards  a  low  diif,  with 
ji  twenty-foot  drop  into  the  bush  below,  and 
in  ascending  this  one  of  the  armoured  cars  was 
driven  o\er  the  edge  through  the  glare  of  the 
setting  sun  in  his  eyes  jjrevcnting  the  driver 
from  seeing  the  road.  Fortunately,  the  ear 
did  not  go  bodily  down  tiie  slope,  but  it  lay  in 
a  very  ))ad  position  for  getting  it  l)ack  on  the 
road,  and  we  had  no  gear  for  carrying  out 
salvage  operations  of  this  kind.  There  was 
nothing  I'or  it  but  to  lea\e  it  imtil  daylight  and 
then  do  the  best  we  could  to  salve  it,  so  I  de- 
cided to  get  the  rest  of  the  cars  up  ihe  hill  and 
camp  there.  'I'o  enhance  our  {liHiculties,  the 
rain  came  down  all  night  with  torrential 
\i(iience,  and  the  wliole  countryside  took  on  the 
aspect  of  a  \ast  lake.  However,  it  fortimately 
ceased  to  rain  towards  daylight,  and  as  soon  as 
the  sun  was  up  I  made  a  start  to  get  the 
stranded  car  ba.k  on  to  the  road.  Wc  had  to 
cut  down  trees  to  shore  up  the  rotten  earth  of 
the  clilf  ''idc  and  build  a  platform  under  the 
Mhcds   brfoie   il    was  safe  to  attempt  to  move 
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it,  l)ut  after  about  four  liours  work  we  had 
the  satisfaetion  of  onee  n\ore  seeing  the  ear 
safely  on  the  road  again. 

Nevertlieless,   our  troubles  were  now   thiek 
upon  us,  beeause  the  road  had  beeonie  so  bad 
owing  to  the  rain  during  the  night  that  it  was 
ijuite   impossible   even   to   attempt   to   get   the 
salved   car   to   the   to])   of   the   hill.      The   rain 
held  oil"  during  the  morning,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  it  became  practicable  to  move 
things   again,    so    after    a    couple    of    hours    of 
heavy  work  in  cutting  branches  to  make  good 
the  worst  places,  we  got  the  car  up  the  hill  by 
dint    of    much    manhandling.       Although    all 
hands  had  had  a  strenuous  day,  I  determined  to 
move  on  and,  if  possible,  reach  the   Kidjcnge 
swamp  that  night,  but  about  a  mile  farther  on 
the  road  resolved  itself  into  a  veritable  slough 
of   despond,    into    which   the    cars    sank    above 
their    axles.      There    was   no    hope   o*'   moving 
them,  and  not  a  dry  spot  within  miles  to  forni 
a  decent  camping-ground,  and  to  make  matters 
worse  the  real  rains  broke  this  night.     Fortu- 
nately, there  were  a  few  native  huts  close  to 
where  the  cars  were  bogged,  and  in  these  the 
men  were  able  to  huddle  as  best  they  could.    As 
a  rule,  such  native  dwellings  arc  to  be  avoided 
like  the  plague,  for  they  are  hot-beds  of  everv 
tropical  disease  known  to  medical  science,   but 
in  this  case  T  decided  that  the  possible  risk  of 
tick-fever,     or    something    of     the     sort,     was 
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prcfnablc  to  the  malaria  and  dysentery  tluit 
would  I'ollow  the  ex{)()sure  of  exhausted  and 
imacdiiiiatised  nun  to  the  t«)rrential  rains  in  this 
unhealthy  part  <  .    .Africa. 

Durintr  this  niuht  I  had  an  experience  at 
which  I  have  often  lauuhcd  since,  but  at  the 
time  I  did  not  consider  it  any  lauyhinjf  matter. 
I  had  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances would  pern:  .  in  my  own  car,  and  was 
tryinif  to  uet  to  sleep  when  suddenly  I  heard 
the  sound  of  heavy  uun-lire,  apparently  three 
o"  four  miles  away.  It  j,n-ew  in  intensity'  until 
it  assumed  the  volume  of  a  bombardment,  so 
I  called  a  sentry  and  asked  what  he  made  of  it 
and  why  he  had  not  rejiorted  it.  lie  agreed 
that  it  was  gun-fire,  but  thought  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  report  it,  as  it  was  so  heavy  he  was  sure 
I  must  have  heard  it !  As  the  firing  did  not 
gr(nv  less,  in  about  lialf  an  hour  I  walked  along 
to  the  hut  wh'-c  the  officers  were  sleeping  and 
warned  then,  to  keep  handy,  as  it  seemed 
certain  that  the  Germans  were  attacking 
Arusclia  in  considerable  force.  It  was  of  no 
use  to  turn  the  men  out — they  were  utterly 
exhausted  with  the  strain  of  the  day's  work — 
and,  in  any  ease,  the  firing  was  too  far  oft" 
immediately  to  eoncern  us,  while,  if  we  bad 
been  seriously  attacked  later,  I  did  not  want  to 
ha\e  to  meet  it  with  men  who,  in  addition  to 
being  p.iysically  exhausted,  had  had  the  heart 
washed  out  of  them  by  standing  to  arms  in  U'* 
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bilLcr  raiii  and  darkness.  After  about  two 
hours  of  ineessant  imuiX  the  eannona  Ic  died 
away,  and.  havinir  tiivcn  instructions  to  tlic 
N.C'.O.  of  the  Kuard  that  I  was  to  be  called 
iiiuuediately  if  anythin-^  exceptional  happened 
or  was  heard,  I  went  back  to  the  car  and  settled 
myself  down  to  sleep  again.  By  this  time  it 
was  about  two  o'cloc  k. 

llai     V  had  I  made  myself  comfortable  when 
I  was  bi.-uLilit  back  to  life  by  the  sharp  sound 
of  uiachine-gun  rire   immediately  in  fn)nt,   and 
.  .iparently  n-t  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards 
a'  ay.     Then,  while  I  was  making  up  my  mind 
about  it,  there  was  another  burst  of  about  ten 
rounds'  rapid  lire,  and  the  sentry  came  \  p  and 
reported  a  machine-gun  in  action.     There  was 
something  in  the   sound,   however,   that   I    was 
not  rpiite  satisfied  about,  so  I  asked  the  sentry 
if  he  were  certain  that  what  he  ha  '  heard  was, 
in  fact,  a  machine-gun.      He  was  most  positue 
that   it  was,   and   while   he    va^    in  the  act  of 
asserting  his  belief  there  came  a.. other  and  then 
another  burst  of  rapid  fire.     1  have  never  heard 
a    German    gun    fire    groups    of    from    five    to 
fifteen  rounds,  as  this  one  seemed  to  be  doing, 
and   yet   I   knew    that   we   had   no  one   on  the 
road  in  front,  so  that  if  it  was  a  machine-gun  it 
uuist  be  an  enemy  one.     Still,  I  was  not  satis- 
fied,  and   sent   for   the  N.C.C).   of   the  guard. 
lie  also  \'  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  machine- 
gun,   but  1   remained  suspici(>  is  in  s[)ite  of  his 
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c-ertaintv,  and  gave  orders  that  I  was  to  be 
called  it"  tiie  firing  seemed  to  eoine  any  nearer. 
Needless  to  sav,  I  goL  no  sleep  that  niyht,  and 
1  was  most  (ievontly  thankful  uiicn  dayhyht 
came  without  untoward  incident. 

Now  for  the  explanation.  The  nunfire  we 
had  heard  came  from  the  volcano  of  Meru, 
which  has  tiuse  periodic  outbursts  (.f  activit>  , 
wliich  have  been  mistaken  in  the  same  way  In 
nianv  more  than  myself.  The  niachinc-ffun 
was  simply  the  song  of  a  frog !  We  afterwards 
became  quite  familiar  with  his  note  and 
christened  him  the  "machine-gun  frog." 
Certainly  he  deserved  his  name,  for  a  more  life- 
like imitation  of  the  gun  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine.  Anyway,  I  don't  want  to  hear  a 
bettx>r,  especially  if  I  happen  to  be  hopelessly 
mired  up  in  a  bush  road,  with  no  prospect  in 
ease  of  attack  but  to  scrap  it  out  as  long  as 
the  anununition  lasts  and  leave  the  rest  on  the 
knees  of  the  gods. 

The  next  morning  dawned  upon  as  hopeless 
an  outlook  as  need  be.  The  rains  had  broken 
this  time  in  good  earnest,  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  the  whole  country  appeared  to  be 
literally  under  water.  Not  that  it  was  possible 
to  see  nmch  of  the  country,  for  the  rain  was  so 
\iolent  that  it  was  like  thiek  fog.  It  lay  over 
the  landscai)e  as  a  heavy  mist,  and  the  noise 
of  it  among  the  dense  foliage  was  ahuost 
deafening— more    like    the    roar    of    u    cataract 
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than  anything  else.  Soon  after  dayli«lit  I  went 
back  to  look  at  the  ears.  These  were  all  sunk 
deep  in  the  black,  holding  nuid,  and  it  was 
quite  evident  that  there  wovdd  be  no  Aruscha 
i'or  us  inilil  the  rains  were  ..vcr.  Two  of  them 
were  so  l)adly  niircd  that  they  lay  almost  on 
their  sides,  and  it  was  palijablc  that  it  would 
mean  very  heavy  work  ..;•  uet  theui  out,  even 
after  the  rain  should  iiave  ceased  and  the  country 
had  begun  to  dry  a  little.  The  others  were  not 
in  such  bad  positions,  but  were  bad  enoutili  in 
all  conscience.  The  great  trouble  was  that  they 
were  stretched  out  over  three-cpiarters  of  a  mile 
f)f  road,  where  there  was  no  place  to  form  a 
camp,  and  where,  had  we  been  attacked,  each 
ear  would  have  had  to  fight  its  f)wn  separate 
action  without  being  able  to  move  a  yard. 
The  position  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one. 
though  I  had  no  particular  fear  of  being  inter- 
fered with  by  the  enemy,  who  was  finding  his 
hands  pretty  full  farther  away  to  the  south. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  his  patrols  did 
come  within  a  couple  cf  miles  of  us,  but  appar- 
ently did  not  think  it  was  good  enough  to  come 
near  the  road.  At  any  rate,  we  saw  nothing 
of  them  during  the  time  we  were  stuck  in  the 
mud,  and,  truth  to  tell,  I  was  not  at  all  anxious 
to  make  their  acquaintance  in  the  circumstances. 
Tt  being  clear  that  om*  stay  here  was  to  be 
lengthy,  I  set  out  to  find  a  place  where  the 
men  could  be  comfortable  without  running  the 
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risk    of    becoming     infected    ^vith    indigenous 
disease.      Close   by    was   a  ffreut   eolt'ec   planta- 
tion,   with    some    sixty   thousand    trees    in    full 
l)e;irina,  belon^inu'  to  a  (krnian  of  some  posi- 
tion.   He  had  built  himself  a  substantial  stone 
house  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rond,  and 
as   this    promised    the   only   shelter   ■.ivailal)le    I 
had    the    LTuns   and    amuuuiition    tt'ken   out    ol 
the  ears  and  conveyed  to  the  house,  which  we 
pvit  into  a  state  of  defence  in  case  of  accidents, 
and  left  the  cars  to  their  fate  in  t'le  meantime. 
It  may  not  have   been  (piile  an  orlhodox  line 
of   conduct,    but    it   seemed    lo    me    to    be   the 
wisest  in  tiie  circinnstances.     Already  the  men 
were   bc<,'iiminti   to   feel    the   strain   of   the   un- 
accustomed  climate,    combined    with    the    hard 
work   and   .short   commoiis'.    and    I    had    several 
severe   cases  of  dysentery    amonjc;   them,    while 
fc\er  was  beginning  to  apjicar. 
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FIGHTING      TIIF,      MID 

TiiF.  cofTcc  estate  on  which  we  had  taken  up 
(»ur  (juarteis  was  a  \cry  extensixc  one  which, 
in  normal  times,  must  ha\e  been  a  \ery  profitable 
enterprise  for  its  owner.  At  the  tiuse  of  which 
I  am  writing  the  trees  were  all  in  full  bearing, 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  better  crop.  It  would 
have  been  almost  literally  imposs-ble  to  have 
got  another  berry  on  any  tree,  so  plentiful  was 
the  harvest.  And  they  were  tine  l>erries,  too, 
with  w(  Il-developed  beans  which  would  Jiave 
been  worth  good  prices  in  the  Tnarket  if  they 
could  have  been  dealt  with.  In  the  house  itself 
were  large  bins  full  of  eotl'ee  beans,  containing, 
as  we  estimated,  a  total  of  seventy  or  eighty 
tons  of  first-elass  cofTec— all  going  to  waste 
because  of  war's  fuL  lities. 

Evidently  the  estate  had  been  very  well 
managed  before  its  owner  was  called  a\va\  on 
active  service.  In  addition  to  the  luain  crop  of 
coffee,  gardens  had  been  laid  out  near  the  house 
in  which  grew  some  of  the  lincst  roses  I  had 
seen  for  a  long  time.  Almost  every  ouc  of  the 
familiar  garden  flowers  of  the  honulaud  was 
there.      'I'iien    there    were   veg(tal)lc    atui    fruit 
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gardens  as  well,  bul  of  the  former  not  n.uch 
was  left-van  Deventer's  troopers  had  already 
visited   the   plaee.     In   the  fruit  gardens  grew 
everv  coneeivablc  variety  of  tropical  iriut,  troni 
cru.Cas  and  pomegranates  to  tree  tomatoes    and 
vcrv   Nveleome  they  were  as  a  variation  of  the 
eternal  ])eef  and  biseuit  that  had  been  our  only 
diet   since   we  left    Mbuyuni.      It   was  like  an 
enchanted    garden,    planted   down   here    in   the 
,nidst  of  the  rank  bush,  with  a  tumbling  river 
wending   its  c.Mirse  within  a  lumdred   yards  o 
t:,e    house,    and    tlie   low    hum    of    Die    tropical 
iun-de   eternallv   in   one's   ears,   disturl;ed   now 
amfthen  bv   tiic  clear,   beautifully   sweet  note 
of  the  blacksmith  bird,  which  is  for  all  the  world 
like  that  of  a  silver  bell.     Save  for  its  distance 
from  Lhe  ht^unts  of  men,  it  was  truly  an  idylhc 

spot. 

It  was  no  part  of  our  programme,  however, 
i„    sit    down    and    enjoy    the   delights    of    this 
paradise  of  tiie  bush  for  a  moment  h.nger  than 
was   ncccssarv.      Kven   apart   from   that,    unless 
we  proposed  to  live  on  the  product'  of  th(-  Iruit 
^rardeiis.  it  was  becomiuiz  essential  to  get  ;.long, 
sime   we   iiad   ahuosl   come   to  the  end   of  our 
fond   resources,   i.nd   there   uas   no   more   to  be 
had  this  side  <.f  Aniseha.     The  rain  continued 
with   miabaled   \iolciicc   day   an<l   night,    and   it 
xvas    hopeless    even    to    lliink    aliout    trying    to 
,no\c    any    of    the    cars    until    it    shouhl    ha' e 
ceased.   The  main  soune  of  worry  as  l(»  that  was 
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wliotlicr  l!ie  lars  would  not  disappear  altoiretlicr 
in  the  sea  ol'  liquid  mud  which  had  onrc  been 
a  "road.*"  I  liad  had  timber  cut  and  placed 
under  the  uiieels,  so  as  to  lessen  the  tendency 
of  the  heavy  armoured  vehicles  to  sink,  and 
also  to  uive  us  a  ••take-off"  wlien  it  became 
possible  to  move  ^yain ;  so  there  was  nothinir 
to  be  done  but  to  exercise  what  patience  we 
could,  pending  the  return  ol"  better  weather. 

In  the  uicantime  I  sent  one  ol"  the  officers 
with  a  [)a-  y  i  "  men  to  yet  tlu'ouuh  to  Aruscha 
and   report  on  the  state  of  the  roads   in   front 
and.    incidentally,   to  obtain   what   he   could   in 
the   way   (.f  supplies.      This   p;-rty   returned  on 
the  third  (h\\  having  succeeded  in  their  mission 
and   brin«iiig    bick   sufficient   supplies    to   carry 
on  with  for  three  or  four  days.     TJiey  reported 
that  the  road  v\cr  which  we  had  already  passed 
was   by    way    of   bcinir   a    really   good   highway 
compared  with  what  we  had  to  traverse  farther 
on— the    officer    in    charge    even    ventured    lo 
doubt    whether    we    should    ever    get    the    cars 
througii    at    all.      .\pparently.    too.    they    were 
almost    as    badly    off    for   supplies    in    Aruscha 
as   nc   were,   and   were  dependent   (»n    tlic   few 
[)ack   ammal   trans})ort  columns   that   could  get 
through    from    I.c.ngido,    so   that    the    wholc'of 
van    l)e\enicr  s    }',,r(e    had    been    put    (.n    half 
rations,    with    the  inmiediatc   prospe-t   cf  a   re- 
duction to  half  tiiat. 

On   the   sixth  day   after   our  enforced    halt 
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the  rain  ceased  lor  a  fuuc,  and  under  the  in- 
:,nee   of   .   P-verlul   sun   the    ^^^^<^.^^^^^ 
drv  a  httle.      I   knew  that  the  conch  u,ns  we  c 
onlv   ten.porary,  and  that  .t  wouUl  he  as  w 

to 'take   adv.ntaue   of   even-    cl--^    ''' ^ 
even   a   u.de  while   it  could   he  done.      1  v    the 
alternoon  the  road  had  beeon.e  praet.eable  and 
;.,  be.ran  to  move.     Al'tcr  almost  sviperhunum 
IMK.ur^by  all  the  personnel  of  the  J'^ttcry    we 
,,.na<,ed   t..   reach   a    po.nt   about  hal  la  nu  c 
short  of  the   Kuljen-c   swan.p   soon   atter  dark 
,nd    bivouac-ked    there.      There    had    been    i^ 
,,n,  all  dav.  and  the  sun  set  ma  clear  sk>  that 

nron.ised  a  continuation  of  the  better  weather^ 
Hut   the  luck   was  n..t  to  last,  tor  by   nnd- 
ninhl    it   was   raining   as   heavily    as  ever,    and 
ln^Mornin^  it  had  beconie  very  plam  that  we 
uere  to  be  here  for  a  .cnsiderable  tuue  longer. 
It   rained    with    the   uu.st   extreme    violence   all 
the  next  dav.  but  the  lollowin«  mornmrr  brc)ke 
fine  and  sunny.     We  were  bivouacked  on  the 
sl,.,.e  dropping  down  to  a  su.all  stream    whuh 
did  not  appear  to  olVer  any  ,)articular  chfhcu  ly 
lor  crossinu  and,  althouuh  the  rams  had  swollen 
it   to   the   dimensions   of   a    respectable  torrent 
I   determined   to  cross  Nshde   the   weather  held. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  essayed  the  c-rossmg, 
but  the  bottom  turned  .mt  to  be  as  treacherous 
as  11k  weather  itself,  and  the  first  car  sank  over 
its  ;.Nles  in  s..ft.  sh,n\    mud,  and  was  cmly  pre- 
vented  from   ^c.in^r  deciur  by    the   fact  that  .1 
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sat  down  on  the  undcr-shield.  However,  after 
two  hours  of  hard  labour,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  hundred  or  so  natives,  we  got  it  dear 
and  up  the  o|)[)osite  slope.  'J'here  was  nothinjif 
for  it  l)ut  to  cut  tiuiher  and  build  a  bridge 
before  tryinjr  the  others.  As  it  was  now  dark 
tliis  had  to  be  deferred  until  the  niorniny. 

Nr\t  (1:  >  1  set  one  party  to  work  on  Ijridjje- 
l)uil(i.iiff  operations,  while  the  rest  were  em- 
ployed in  cutting  wood  to  corduroy  the  road 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  All  hands  worked 
excellently'  and  l)efore  that  evening  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeim^  all  the  ears  safely  at 
he  top  of  the  opposite  slope.  We  were  now 
gettmg  into  difficulties  with  our  petrol  supply. 
I  had  calculated  that  the  armoured  cars  ought 
to  do  at  least  thice  miles  to  the  gallon,  so  that 
if  wt  |)rocured  fuel  on  the  basis  of  two  miles 
per  gallon  we  should  be  prejiared  for  almost  any 
contingency.  That  I  had  seen  to  before  we 
left  Moschi,  ,t;id  I  had  been  confident  that  what- 
ever else  happened  we  sjiould  not  be  stranded 
for  want  of  pet-ol.  liut  the  appalling  condi- 
tions of  travelli.i^  in  the  n)ud  and  slime  had 
falsified  all  my  calculations.  There  had  been 
so  nuK  h  '"slip"'  of  the  dri\ing  wheels  that  the 
average  consumption  of  the  armoured  ears  had 
worked  out  at  very  little  o\ti  one  mile  to  the 
gallon.  .\s  an  example  of  this,  it  may  be  re- 
miukcd  that  a  few  days  later,  in  crossing  the 
Kidjenge  swamp,  over  which  a  causeway  road  of 
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sort,  had  been  made,  and  which  was  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide,  the  average  reading  ot 
the  mileon.etcrs  was  rather  ..ver  six  mdes  tor 
the  half-.nile  actually  traversed !     I  sent  a  party 
into  Aruscha  to  endeavour  to  obtain  petrol,  but 
there  was  none  there,  nor  did  the  supply  officer 
hold  out  any  hope  of  iunuediate  supplies.     Any- 
way, the  rain  had  set  in  again  in  real  earnest, 
and  if  we  had  had  all  the  petrol  in  Last  Africa 
it  would  not  have  availed  us,  for  to  move  a  yard 
was   utterly    impossible.      It   was   on   this   day 
that  mv  o'ld  chief,   Bcves,  passed  us  with  the 
•>nd  Brigade  en  route  to  join  van  Deventer.     I 
had    heard    that    someone    in  Aruscha    was    in 
possession  of  a   small  (piantity  of  petrol,   so   1 
enlisted  Beves's  help  to  get  it,  and  he  promised 
to  give  orders  that  I  was  to  have  it.     A\  c  got 
it    next   day— only    fourteen    gallons,   but   stii 
enough  to  get  us  to  Aruscha  if  the  rains  would 
cease  and  give  us  the  chance  for  which  we  were 

waiting.  . 

For  the  next  four  days  it  rained  absolutelv 
without  a  tine  interval,  but  on  the  Hfth  it  ceased 
and  the  innid  soon  l>cgan  to  get  back  into  some- 
thing like  working  order,  so,  with  the  assistance 
of  nearly  two  hundred  natives  who  had  been 
cmphned  in  making  a  corduroy  road  across  the 
swamp,  wc  started  on  the  passage  of  the 
Ki<liei\ge.  Among  a  number  of  hard  days  T 
think  this  was  the  worst  we  experienced.  The 
limber   and   branches    which  had   gone    to   the 
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niakinii  of  tlic  causeway  sank  under  tlie  weight 
of  the  ears  into  the  liquid  nuid  and  bunched  up 
under  the  ears,  fouhng  running  gear  and  axles, 
so  that  we  had  to  clear  it  away  with  bush 
knives  and  axes  every  ten  yards  or  so.  Several 
times  the  drag  ropes  parted  and  let  the  natives 
down  the  bank  in  struggling  heaps  into  the 
black  slime  of  the  swamp,  until  tiiey  became 
senii-nmtinous  and  could  only  be  kept  at  it  by 
a  mixture  of  cajolery  and  threats.  Oflicers  and 
men  of  the  ])attery  worked  imtil  they  were 
utterly  exhausted,  striving  not  only  to  put  their 
own  weight  into  the  job,  but  to  inspire  the 
natives  by  the  force  of  the  white  men's  example. 
At  last  we  had  our  reward,  and  saw  the  last  of 
the  cars  across  this  really  terrible  obstacle,  and 
that,  fortunately,  without  a  casualty  to  any  of 
the  cars.  Why  they  stood  up  to  the  strain  T 
do  not  know,  but  they  did,  and  that  was  all  that 
mattered. 

I  really  thought  that  our  troubles  were 
nearly  at  an  end  now,  but  it  is  never  safe  to 
calculate  on  anything  in  East  Africa.  The  rise 
from  the  swamp  is  the  last  formidable  gradient 
on  the  road  to  Arusciia,  and  as  the  surface  was 
in  [)assal)ly  good  condition  I  thought  it  would 
be  as  well  to  get  all  the  cars  to  the  top  before 
ceasing  work  f<vi-  the  night,  in  case  of  rain  before 
morning,  'I'iic  (irst  two  got  up  all  right,  but 
the  third,  wlnii  Tuarly  ;it  I  he  top,  (lc\iatcd  <ver 
so  little  from  the  track,  with  the  consequence 
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that  the  near  side  wheels  broke  through  tlie 
rotten  crust  and  the  car  turned  practically  over 
— the  wheels  had  sunk  into  a  subterranean 
watercourse.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
that  night,  and  in  the  morning  I  borrowed  two 
spans  oi"  oxen  Iroui  the  officer  in  charge  of  a 
])assing  convoy  and  hitched  theui  on  to  the  car. 
The  thirty-two  oxen  tugged  and  strained  for 
an  hour,  but  could  not  nunc  the  car  an  inch, 
so  deei)ly  was  she  embedded  in  the  black  mud 
— and  then  it  began  to  rain  again. 

Rain  or  no  rain,  the  car  had  to  be  extricated 
froui  its  plight.  I  had  no  gear  of  any  sort,, 
cxcejU  the  car  jacks  and  axes  to  deal  with 
euiergencies  like  this;  but  there  it  was,  and  I 
had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  So  I  told  off  six 
of  the  best  uicn  to  work  with  me  in  getting 
the  car  on  to  an  even  keel  again,  while  the  rest 
were  set  to  work  on  timber-cutting — a  job  at 
which  most  of  them  had  become  tolerably  ex- 
pert by  this  tiuie.  Clradr  'ly,  and  by  very 
slight  degrees,  wc  jncked  the  ( ar  up  by  sinking 
blocks  of  tind)er  in  the  watercourse,  working 
most  of  the  time  lying  down  in  a  foot  of  run- 
ning water,  atid  ftcr  twelve  hours  of  ceaseless 
labour  we  got  llie  car  upright  and  standing  on 
|)lanks  placed  across  the  chasm  in  the  road. 
Hy  this  time  it  was  raining  so  hca\il\  that  it 
had  become  manifest  that  there  was  to  be 
no  moveuicnt  of  cars  for  some  tune.  Next 
morning    the    road    had    become   the    bed   of   a 
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howlins  torrent,  and  where  two  days  before  had 
been  a  le\cl  surface  tliere  now  ran  a  stream 
three  feet  deep  by  actual  lueasurenient.  Tins 
had  been  caused  by  a  rather  considerable  stream 
a  mile  fartlier  on  having  burst  its  banks  and 
taken  the  line  of  least  resistance,  wiiich  was 
down  the  centre  of  the  road. 

So  we  set  to  work  on  yet  another  unac-cus- 
tomed    job -that    of    repairing    the    damaged 
banks  and  the  diversion  of  the  main  stream  to 
its  original  course.     Wc  succeeded  pretty  well 
in  this,  but  not  before  it  had  practically  obliter- 
ated a  full  mile  of  the  road  and  made  a  hollow 
watercourse   of   it,    which   entailed    a    full   two 
days'    woodcutting    and    filling    operations    m 
order  to  make  it  practicable  when  the  weather 
should  at  last  make  it  possible  to  move  again. 
It  was  another  eight  days  before  this  hap|)ened, 
and   in   the   meantime   T    was   getting    seriously 
concerned  about  the  health  of  tlie  men.     They 
were  all  \  oimg,  and  most  of  them  town-dwellers 
fresh  from  England,  few  of  them  ever  having 
slept  in  the  open  before,  and  the  hard  work  and 
short  commons— we  had  now  been  on  alleged 
quarter  rations  for  more  than  a  fortnight— were 
beginning   to  tell   their   tale.      Forty    per  cent, 
of  them  had  either  fever  or  dysentery,  and  tiiere 
was  not  a  day  but  T   had  to  send  one  or  two 
into  Aruselm  to  hospital. 

My  own  private  stock  of  medicines— T  had 
no  official  stock  of  these,   they  were  "  not  on 
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my  c^lal)lis]iincnt  " — had  lonf>-  since  been  ex- 
lui  isted  and  no  more  were  a\ailable,  so  that  I 
beyan  to  think  that  even  if  we  were  fated  to 
reach  Aruscha  at  all  in  tliis  hfe  it  would  be 
to  lea\e  the  bones  of  the  battery  there.  We 
were  only  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  there 
now — the  longest  mile  in  all  my  experience — 
and  if  only  we  could  get  one  fine  day  to  dry 
the  roads  and  renew  the  hearts  of  us  all !  \\"e 
were  all  feeling  the  strain,  and  I  confess  that 
I  was  myself  approaching  that  state  of  "  fed- 
up-ness  "  in  which  one  does  not  tare  particularly 
what  happens.  And  still  it  rained  pitilessly 
and  continuously,  as  though  it  never  meant  to 
stop.  Never  will  any  of  us  forget  the  abject 
misery  of  those  weeks  of  abortive  effort,  when 
we  worked  like  convicts,  fed  like  animals,  and 
sheltered  where  we  could  like  the  beasts  of  the 
bush.  But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  we  were 
now  getting  in  sight  of  the  goal.  Reports 
came  down  from  the  North  that  the  rains  had 
ceased  in  the  Longido  district,  which  meant 
that  they  would  not  be  with  us  uuich  longer, 
and  that  with  the  drying  up  of  the  country 
we  should  once  more  be  able  to  mo» '^  with 
freedom. 

As  I  have  said,  we  were  stuck  for  eight 
days  within  a  mile  of  Aruscha,  but  on  the 
ninth  it  became  practicable  to  move  again,  and 
we  reached  a  point  within  five  hundred  yards 
of  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but  it  was  to  be 
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yet  another  week  before  we  coiiUl  ffct  all  the 
ears  into  the  plaee  itself,  so  utterly  iinprac- 
tieable  had  the  roads  beeoiue  for  any  species 
of  wheeled  traffle.  On  the  tenth  day,  by  dint 
of  much  woodcutting  and  road-building,  we 
actually  luanaged  to  get  the  first  armoured  ear 
into  Aruseha.  That  was  late  in  the  evening, 
and  during  the  night  the  rain  came  again  and 
undid  most  of  the  good  work  wc  had  done  on  the 
road,  and  we  had  to  start  all  over  again.  Next 
day  we  got  another  ear  in,  but  only  just  in  time, 
for  as  it  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  in  Aruseha 
itself  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  almost 
the  worst  we  had  experienced,  broke  and  the 
road  became  a  raging  torrent  again,  and  the 
rain  continued  practically  during  the  whole  of 
the  night. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  get  the  rest  of 
the  cars  in  next  day,  whatever  the  trouble  or 
difficulty,  and  I  had  given  orders  that  work 
was  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  gathered 
enough  strength  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
surface  of  the  road.  There  was  a  bad  place, 
under  an  avenue  of  plantains,  through  which  we 
had  only  got  the  first  cars  with  difficulty,  but 
as  I  had  arranged  for  t!ie  help  of  a  gang  of 
natives  I  did  not  anticii)atc  very  nmch  trouble 
in  negotiating  it  with  the  reuiainder.  lu  the 
worst  part  it  was  rather  uiore  than  a  foot  deep, 
with  soft-uuid  bottom,  which  we  had  filled  up 
with  sections  of  plantain  trunks  to  prevent  the 
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wlieels  froii)  sinkinu  too  deeply.  While  we 
were  Kettinjf  things  ready  sor.  -  pack-bullocks 
came  down  the  road.  One  of  these  animals 
stepped  into  the  hole,  which  was  full  of  water, 
and  almost  disappeared.  What  had  happened 
was  that  the  water  carried  hy  the  spongy, 
saturated  soil  had  run  down  underground  and 
simply  scooped  out  our  hole  until  it  was  between 
four  and  five  feet  deep.  Such  are  East  African 
roads  in  *he  rainy  season  ! 

It  was  obvious  that  this  part  of  the  road 
was  of  no  use  to  us,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  cut  anotiier  through  the  bush  and 
corduroy  it.  That  meant  another  three  days' 
toil,  and  even  then  our  troubles  were  by  no 
means  at  an  end.  The  black  cotton  soil  was 
so  rotten  and  spongy  that  even  when  the  track 
was  laid  with  logs  it  could  not  be  trusted. 
When  at  last  it  seemed  practicable  we  essayed 
to  move  the  first  car.  All  went  well  for  about 
a  coui)le  of  hundred  yards,  when  one  side  of 
the  track  subsided  under  the  weight  of  the  car, 
which  slid  bodily  sideways  and  sank  slowly  into 
the  ground  until  brought  up  by  the  frame. 
Once  again  began  the  labour  of  digging  for  a 
foundation  to  afford  leverage  for  the  jacks  and 
the  iiitcrmin;il)lc  cutting  «if  wood  for  securing 
the  inch  or  two  gained  by  each  lift.  It  t(K)k 
a  day's  hard  work  to  get  the  car  u|)right,  but 
even  then  it  was  im|)ossibk-  to  move  it  imtil 
the  damage  to  the  track  had  been  made  good. 
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Next  day  more  hea\y  rain  tell,  render- 
inji  it  out  oi"  the  question  to  move.  The  one 
savinf,^  aspect  ot  the  situation  was  that  the  men 
were  able  to  sleep  imder  cover  in  the  town,  and 
that  th«^  sick  were  al)le  to  get  proper  attention. 
Once  more  the  weather  cleared  towards  night, 
and  the  following  day  opened  with  bright 
sunshine  and  steauiy  tropical  heat,  and  every- 
thing bciuL^  ready  we  set  out  to  move  the  re- 
maining cars  in.  Our  luck  was  still  v)ut, 
though^  for  at  about  nine  o'clock  a  territie 
downpour  started,  which  lasted  for  about  two 
hours  and  made  moving  impossible  for  that 
day.  However,  two  da\s  later  we  did  at  last 
manage  to  get  the  rest  t)f  the  battery  vehicles 
to  Aruscha,  locking  very  uuich  the  worse  for 
wear  and  necdii\g  some  little  attention  to 
details,  but  still  not  a  single  car  had  broken 
down  except  the  abandoned  lorry,  and  none 
of  them  was  otherwise  than  fit  to  go  through 
the  same  auain. 

We  had  been  just  five  weeks  in  covering  the 
distance  from  Mbuymii,  a  distance  that  we 
could  easily  have  covered  in  a  day  over  roads 
worthy  of  the  nauie.  lidced,  except  for  the 
Kidjcnge  swamp,  which  was  a  perfect  night- 
marc,  wc  could  have  <ioiic  the  journey  in  three 
diiys  with  the  greatest  ease  in  the  dry  season. 
As  it  was,  I  really  (h)  not  know  how  wc  ever 
got  through  it  at  all.  1  thought  I  had  learnt 
all  there  was  to  know  about  mo\iug  armoured 
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cars  in   bad   country   dm-ing   the   cauipaigu  in 
South-West  Africa,  but  licavy  sand  is  a  mere 
trifle  compared  with  the  bhick  cotton  mud  of 
that  road  to  Aruscha.     There  are  some  things 
that   can   be    circumvented   by    ingenuity,    and 
others  that  can   be  defeated   by  simple  deter- 
mination and  force,  })ut  the  East  Afiican  mud 
will   not   be  denied.      As  a   matter  of  fact,   I 
think    we   were    entitled    to    congratulate    our- 
selves on  having  got  through  at  all,  since  the 
road  we  were  on  was  i  loscd  even  to  pack  animal 
transport  by  the  time  we  had  been  a  fortnight 
on  it,  as  it  was  judged  to  be  impracticable  for 
transport  of  any  kind. 

After  »nu-  arrival  at  Aruscha  the  cars  were 
overhauled  in  readiness  for  the  move  on  the 
Central  Railway  under  \an  Devcnter,  who  was 
now  at  Kondoa  Irangi,  where  the  battery 
joined  him  on  the  23rd  of  May,  though  the 
advance  to  the  railway  was  not  to  begin  until 
more  than  a  month  later.  Before  that  could 
be  consummated  a  considerable  redistribution 
of  troops  took  place,  in  view  of  the  altered  dis- 
positions of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  then  that  my 
association  in  the  field  with  armoured  tars  came 
to  an  end. 


I  have  campaigned  in  various  places  with 
c\cry  arm  of  the  service,  but  1  have  never  done 
more  interesling  work  tlum  with  these  cars. 
One  thino    I   have  acquired  as  a  consecjuence, 
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and  that  is  an  abiding 
car  as  an  adjunct  of  niodeni  war.  Faster  than 
cavahy  in  good  open  country ;  impervious  to 
anything  but  a  direct  hit  from  guns;  self-con- 
tained whether  as  a  unit  or  a  battery  ;  with  a 
commanding  fire  effect,  and,  what  is  perhaps 
its  most  vahiable  characteristic,  a  tremendous 
moral  effect  on  the  enemy  and  on  our  own  men 
who  are  working  with  it,  it  is  a  most  valuable 
offensive  weapon  in  a  country  in  which  it  has 
any  freedom  of  movement.  To  ensure  that 
freedom  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  roads,  for 
the  people  who  know  their  business  can  almost 
literally  take  armoured  cars  anywhere — except 
through  deep  mud. 

In  this  war,  and  in  the  wars  of  the  future, 
the  armoured  car,  as  distinct  altogether  from 
the  vehicle  of  the  ''  Tank  "  type,  will  play  a 
most  important  part,  especially  when  its  real 
functions  are  better  understood  and  appreciated. 
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THE    "KVICTION  "    PHASE 

It  lias  already  been  recorded  that  at  the  time 
we  reached  /Vruscha  \an  Deventer  was  at 
Kondoa  Irangi,  threatening  the  enemy's  main 
line  of  railway  at  Kilimatinde  and  already 
dominatinrr  the  hi^h,  fertile  plateau  which 
connects  Aruscha  with  the  Central  Railway. 
Moreover,  he  had  occupied  the  dominant 
strategic  points  for  any  further  advance, 
whether  this  should  he  in  the  direction  of  the 
railway,  westwards  to  the  new  capital,  Tabora, 
or  eastwards  to  Ilandeni  and  the  I'sambara. 

'i'his  potent  threat  brought  the  German 
commander-in-chief,  Colonel  von  Lettow,  on 
the  scene,  with  a  strong  force  which  he  had 
hurriedly  transferred  from  the  Tsambara.  By 
the  time  his  arrangements  were  complete  he 
M'as  able  to  dispose  of  about  four  thousand  men 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  "ind  Division, 
which  was  so  weakened  by  sickness  that  van 
Deventer  could  hardly  put  .'{,000  rides  in  the 
line.  The  Germans  attacked  the  position  in 
front  of  Kondoa  Irangi  on  May  7th,  and 
fighting  continued  iutermittcnlly  mitil  the 
i)th,    when    the   enemy    made   his    t;reat    effort. 
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Between  seven  o'clock  on  the  0th  and  three  a.m. 
on  the  10th  tour  attacks  were  made  and  pressed 
gallantly  home,  the  Germans  and  their  Askaris 
in  some  cases  charging  right  up  to  our  posi- 
tions. The  brunt  of  the  fighting  fell  on  the 
11th  and  12th  South  At^rican  Infantry,  who 
stood  their  ground  right  well,  each  separate 
attack  being  repulsed  with  loss  to  the  enemy. 
After  the  failure  of  the  fourth  attack  the  enemy 
v.ithdrew,  leaving  a  number  of  his  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  South 
Africans. 

In  the  language  of  Smuts's  dispatch  dealing 
with  this  phase  of  the  operations,  with  this 
defeat  the  enemy's  last  hope  of  successful  re- 
sistance to  any  large  portion  of  our  forces  was 
extinguished.  He  continued  in  position  in 
front  of  Kondoa  Irangi  during  the  remainder 
of  May  and  the  greater  part  of  June,  keeping 
for  the  most  part  to  the  thick  bush,  and  engag- 
ing in  desultory  fighting  and  long-range  bom- 
bardment. General  van  Deventcr  was  unable 
to  assume  the  offensive  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  most  of  his  horses  through  "  (ly  "  and  horse- 
sickness,  the  heavy  sick-rate  among  the  men, 
and  the  difficulties  of  supply  along  a  line  of 
connnuni(ation  represented  by  two  hundred 
miles  of  quagmire. 

The  ceasing  of  the  rains  in  the  middle  of 
May  made  possible  the  initiation  of  a  move- 
ment for  the  clearing  of  the  enemy  from  the 
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Pare  and  rsaiiibara  Hills.  The  "  general  idea  " 
was  to  move  south-east  alone;  the  line  of  these 
hills  and  then,  opposite  Ilandeni,  to  swing 
south  and  strike  Tor  the  Central  Railway  on  a 
hue  parallel  to  van  Deventer's  advanee  farther 
to  the  west.  The  movement  began  on  May  12tli 
with  the  advanee  of  the  .'3rd  King's  Afriean 
llifles  froui  .Ml)uyuni  to  the  Ngulu  Gap,  fol- 
lowed on  the  '2'2nd  by  Hannyngton's  brigade 
from  the  Ruwu.  following  the  line  of  the  U.sam- 
bara  railway,  and  the  l)rigades  of  Sheppard  and 
Beves  down  the  Pangani  river. 

The  story  of  the  ad\anee  of  these  eolunms 
is    a    monotonous    one    of    arduous    nuirehing 
under  the  worst  of  eonditions.  Thick  bush,  little 
food  and  nmeh  sickness  among  the  troops  sinn 
lip    the    salient   features   of   this   phase   of   the 
campaign.    There  was  some  amount  of  fighting, 
it  is   true,    but   here   again   the  genius  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  seen  at  its  best.     To 
select  one  example  of  his  manner  of  eonduet- 
in   the  operations,   his  own  description  of  the 
capture  of  the  enemy's  position  at  Mikotscheni, 
on  the  Pangani,  may  be  cited.     He  says  in  his 
dispatch:   "On  May  20lh  the  advanced  troops 
came  up  against  this  position  and  drew  fire  from 
a  naval  1.1 -inch  gun  and  two  field-guns.     On 
May  .'JOth  the  "Jnd  Rhodesian  Regiment  attacked 
the  position  in  front,  while  the  rest  of  Cieneral 
Sheppanl's  brigade  made  an  arduous  but  suc- 
cessful  turning    movement   bv   our   left.      The 
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enemy   retired  diirin^r   the  night,    leaving   part 
ot    a    new    bridge    in    process    of    construction 
behind  hiin."   It  Mas  always  thus— j"st  as  every 
thing  seemed  ripe  for  decision  the  enemy  slipped 
t)ut  through  the  only  bolt-hole  open  to  him. 

«y  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  June  the 
mitial  o})jcct  of  the  f)perations  had  been 
attamed  and  the  enemy  driven  out  of  the  Pare 
and  Usambara  hills,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  area  in  the  east.  The  troops  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  malaria— some  of  the  units 
l)cing  reduced  to  .'JO  per  cent,  of  their  original 
strengtli.  Since  the  end  of  May  they  had 
uiarched  over  two  hundred  miles  "in  the  most 
difficult  country,  often  having  to  cut  their  way 
through  almost  impenetrable  bush,  and  had 
constantly  engaged  the  enemy  in  his  prepared 
rearguard  positions.  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  Smuts  decided  that  the  move- 
ment must  slow  down  and  that,  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  of  transport  and  supply,  the  Mombo- 
Ndcrema  trolley  line  must  be  repaired  before 
moving  farther.  Moreover,  it  was  essential  to 
his  ultimate  plans  that  the  2nd  Division  under 
\an  Deventcr  should  be  more  advanced  before 
the  combined  movement  against  the  Central 
Railway  should  begin,  A  large  standing  camp 
was,  therefore,  formed  on  the  Msiha  River, 
eight  miles  beyond  Lukigura,  in  which  to  rest 
and  refit  the  troops  before  the  next  phase  of 
the  operations. 
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While    the    main    Torcc   was    resLiiijOf    Tanga 
was    oeeupied    hy    a    eoiiibined    hind    and    sea 
operation,  alter  \ery  shjzht  (»pi)osition  from  an 
enemy  foree  of  al)out  two  companies.     Oppor- 
tunity   was   also   taken   to    elear   out  tlie   small 
hostile   detachments   that   were    han<,nn<,^   about 
in  the  area  between  the  left  flank  of  our  main 
t'orees  and  the  sea.    This  was  suceessfully  aeeom- 
plished,  the  Navy  co-operating  most  effectively 
and  occupying   the   ports   of   l*an<>ani,    Sadani 
Bay  and  liagamoyo.     At  the  last  named  place 
one  of  the  "  four-point-ones*'  landed  from  the 
cruiser  Koiti^.shcrg  was  captured,  the  Germans, 
for  a  wonder,  leaving  it  in  perfect  working  order 
with  a  good  supply  of  amnnmition. 

By  the  end  of  .July  the  situation  had  de- 
veloped in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  possible 
to  resume  the  advance  of  the  main  foree.  The 
Central  Railway  had  been  occupied  by  van 
Deventer  from  Kondoa  Irangi  to  Dodoma ;  all 
the  coast  towns  as  far  south  as  Sadani  had  been 
taken ;  in  the  Lake  area  a  cond)ined  British 
and  Belgian  force  was  preparing  to  move  on 
Tabora;  and  in  the  south  General  Northey's 
force  from  Nyasaland  was  beginning  to  make 
its  present  c  felt. 

The  enemy's  main  forces  were  in  the  Ngulu 
and  Kanga  mountains,  where  they  were  skil- 
fully disposed  in  a  scries  of  well-prepared  posi- 
tions which  would  have  entailed  bitter  lighting 
to  take  by  direct  assault.     When  the  time  was 
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ripe  Smuts  simply  carried  out  his  favourite 
maiKruvre  oF  wirlc  turning  movements,  which 
had  the  effect  of  causing  the  enemy  to  retire 
southwards  with  some  precipitancy  lest  worse 
should  befall.  There  was  some  stiff  fighting  at 
Matamondo  and  on  the  Wami  river,  in  which 
the  enemy  was  severely  handled.  Van  De- 
yenter,  too,  came  in  for  his  share  of  the  fight- 
ing, and  fought  two  smart  actions  at  Mpapua 
and  Kidcte,  inflicting  serious  losses  on  the  re- 
tiring Germans. 

It  had  been  confidently  expected  that  the 
foe  would  make  a  really  determined  stand  at 
Morogoro,     the     surrounding     country     being 
admirably    adapted    for    defensive    operations. 
But    once    more,    by    prompt    resort    to    wide 
turning  movements,  the  Germans  were  hustled 
out    of    Morogoro,     which    was    occupied    on 
August    2(;th,    the    enemy    leaving    many    evi- 
dences of  a  precipitate  and  demoralised  flight. 
In    spite    of    the    exhaustion    of    men    and 
animals  consecjuent  upon  three   weeks  of  the 
most  trying   marching   and  almost  continuous 
fighting,    Smuts    decided    to    give    the    flying 
enemy  no  rest,  and  arrangements  were  at  once 
carried  out   for  continuing  the  pursuit  to  the 
south.      This  pursuit   was   pressed   in  spite   of 
tile   most  appalling   difficulties   of   country   and 
roads,    and    in    face    of    tlie    most    determined 
opposition.       There    were    very    few    days    on 
which  our  troops  were  not  more  or  less  seriously 
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entraffcd  with  the  German  rearguanls,  but  by 
the  middle  of  September  the  decisive  phases  of 
the  campaiinrn  may  be  said  to  have  been  over, 
and  the  enemy's  main  forces  were  in  full  retreat 
for  the  delta  of  the  Kuiiji  river. 

In  the  meantime  the  Na\y  had  been  carry- 
inj^  ()ut  operations  against  the  coast,  in  com- 
bination with  a  land  force  of  about  1,800  rifles, 
and  I)ar-cs-Salaam,  the  principal  port  and 
original  capital  of  the  German  colony,  had 
been  occupied  on  September  4th.  Before  leav- 
ing the  place  the  (Germans  had  destroyed  the 
railway  station  and  harbour  works,  and  had 
sunk  four  steamers,  only  one  of  which  it  was 
found  profitable  to  salve.  Subsequently  the 
whole  of  the  coast  towns  were  occupied,  and 
the  entire  littoral  was  in  British  occupation  by 
the  end  of  September. 

Another  severe  blow  to  the  enemy's  pres- 
tige was  dealt  by  the  combined  British-Belgian 
colunm  which,  it  has  been  said,  was  advancing 
Irom^  Lake  Tanganyika.  This  was  the  capture 
of  Tabora,  which  was  occupied  on  Septem- 
ber 19th  witli  comparatively  slight  opposition, 
the  enemy  retiring  eastwards  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  joining  hands  with  the  main  forces 
withdrawing  to  the  delta  of  the  Rufiji. 

By  the  latter  part  of  September,  therefore, 
the  essential  part  of  Snmts's  task  had  been 
satisfactorily  accomplished.  There  still  re- 
mained a  great  deal  of  clearing  up  to  be  done, 
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but  so  far  as  the  surr-essfnl  conquest  of  tlie 
last  remaining  German  colony  was  concern^;!, 
this  was  to  be  regarded  as  already  un  fait 
accompli.  The  enemy  had  been  driven  south 
over  the  Central  Railway,  the  whole  (»f  which 
was  in  our  hands.  In  the  cast  he  was  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  coast ;  the  single  valuable  area 
left  to  him  being  the  relatively  small  Mahenge 
plateau,  which  was  threatened  by  Northey's 
advance  from  the  south-west ;  the  Portuguese 
were  pressing  him  north  of  the  Kovuma  river; 
van  Deventer  was  harrying  the  portion  of  the 
German  force  which  was  retreating  from 
Tabora,  and  was  on  the  point  of  joining  hands 
with  Northey ;  and  the  main  body  was  hard 
put  to  it  to  evade  the  pressure  of  tiie  1st  and 
3rd  Divisions  which  were  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Subsequent  operations,  which  led  to  the 
virtual  internment  of  the  enemy  forces  in  the 
Kufiji  delta,  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  dis- 
tricts of  East  Africa,  are  of  only  subsidiary 
interest,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  follow 
them,  particularly  as  the  fate  of  the  colony 
had  been  definitely  settled  by  the  operations 
that  have  been  briefly  sketched  already. 

German  East  Africa  had  been  wrested  from 
a  resourceful  enemy  by  a  series  of  operations 
as  brilliantly  conceived  and  carried  out  as  any 
in  the  annals  of  tropical  war,  consiumuated  by 
the  genius  of  a  great  soldier  and  the  magnificent 
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qualities  of  the  troops.     In  conuucnting  upon 
the    work    of    his    men,    Smuts    himself    says  • 
I  heir  work  has  heen  clone  under  tropieal  con- 
ditions wJHch  not  only  produce  bodilv  weariness 
and  unfitness,  hut  which  create  mcntul  languor 
and  depressi(,n  and,   finally,   appal  the  stoutest 
hearts.      To   march  day   by  day,   and   week   U 
week,  through  the  African  junyle  or  hi^r},  grass 
m   which  vision   is   limited   to   a   few   yards,    in 
which    danger    always    lurks    near   but    seldom 
becon.es  visible,   even   when  experien2ed,   .sup- 
plies a  test  to  human  nature  often  in  the  long 
run  beyond  the  limits  of  human  endurance." 

I  liave  heard  it  said,  .lot  once  but  many 
times,  that  these  "side-shows"  of  the  Great 
War  have  been  in  the  nature  of  picnics.  It 
"lay  be  that,  compart,,  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  operations  on  the  main  European 
fronts,  they  have  been  relatively  suiall  afTairs, 
but  the  reader  can  now  form  his  own  judgment 
as  to  whether  the  African  campaiyns  deserve  to 
be  so  contemptuously   described. 
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